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NOTICE 


The documents published in this volume 


have been printed from official texts 
furnished by the Department of State of 
the United States. 
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LIST OF PAPERS 


Part I 


Declaration of London 


From and to whom. Date. Subject. 


1916. 
The Secretary of State to|Sept. 18 [Instructs him to address a 
Chargé Laughlin. formal note to Lord Grey 
with reference to Order 
in Council of July 7, 1916, 
entitled “The Maritime 
Rights Order in Council, 
1916,” and say the United 
States Government deems 
the rules therein set forth 
as at variance with the 
law and practice of na- 
tions in several respects. 
Ambassador W. H. Page to Encloses copy of a_ note 
the Secretary of State. from British Foreign Of- 
fice dated Oct. 10, stating 
if the rules cited in Order 
in Council are not deemed 
by the United States Gov- 
ernment to be in accord- 
ance with international 
law, they should be chal- 
lenged in the Prize Court. 
The Secretary of State to Instructs him to address to 
Ambassador W. H. Page. British Foreign Office note 
to the effeet that without 
admitting that even in- 
dividual rights when clear- 
ly violated by Orders in 
Council must be main- 
tained by resort to local 
tribunals, this Govern- 
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Declaration of London—Continued. 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


| Page. 


1916. 


Part II 


ment has no intention to 
resort to British courts 
for maintenance of such 
of its national rights as 
may be infringed by Brit- 
ish Orders in Council. 


Maritime Danger Zones and Mine Areas 


Ambassador Gerard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Memorandum from _ the 


British Embassy. 


Memorandum to the Brit- 
ish Embassy. 


Memorandum from. the 


British Embassy. 


Aug. 13 


Aug. 14 


1914. 
Aug. 7 


Aug. 11 


Communicates telegram he 


The Department, replying to 


Communicates telegram from 


Reports he is informed by 
German Foreign Office 
that German ports are 
strewn with mines and it 
is requested that warning 


be given shippers against 
navigating in ports which 
foreign forces might use 
as bases. 


received from his Govern- 
ment informing him that 
the Germans had indis- 
criminately mined _ the 
North Sea and that in self- 
defense the British Ad- 
miralty will adopt meas- 
ures that will make 
navigation even more per- 
ilous. 


the British memorandum, 
states that the reportea 
act of Germany is in dis- 
regard of article 1 of 
The Hague Convention, 
and sees no reason why, 
as a defensive measure, 
Great Britain should adopt 
a similar course. 


the British Government in 
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No. From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 


1914, 
which they state they will 


try to indicate certain 
routes and channels for 
trade to pass to the 
Scheldt. 
Memorandum from _ the! Aug. 19 | Points out that if Great Brit- 6 
British Embassy. ain refrains from adopt- 
ing the methods of Ger- 
many in mining North 
Sea, the result is that 
Germany receives impu- 
nity unless the neutral 
Powers can find some 
means of making Germany 
feel that she can not con- 
tinue to receive trade and 
supplies through neutral 
shipping. 
Memorandum from _ the} Aug. 23 | Quotes telegram from Brit- 7 
British Embassy. ish Foreign Office warning 
against German mines in 
the North Sea and stat- 
ing that the British Ad- 
miralty have not so far 
laid any mines during the 
present war. 
Memorandum from _ the| Aug. 30 |Quotes text of telegram 
British Embassy. from Sir E. Grey stating 
that an Iceland trawler 
was reported to have 
struck a mine 25 miles off 
the Tyne and sunk, and 
stating that no British 
mines have been laid. 


The German Ambassador|Sept. 10 |States no German port 

to the Secretary of State. is blockaded and nothing 
stands in the way of neu- 
tral states’ sea trade with 
Germany. Denies British 
reports that North Sea 
has been infested with 
mines by Germany. 
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| Maritime Danger Zones and Mine Areas—Continued. 


| No. From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 
1914. 

476 | Ambassador W. H. Page to|Sept. 28 |Transmits a protest made 9 
the Secretary of State. by the British Govern- 


| ment against the methods 

pursued by the German 

Navy in laying mines in 

the North Sea. 

Memorandum from _ the} Oct. 2 |Notification of British mine 
British Embassy. area in North Sea. 

704 | Ambassador Herrick to the| Oct. 9 |Incloses copy in translation, 


Secretary of State. together with its inclo- 
sure, of a note from the 


Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, giving the text of 
notice relative to the use 
of submarine mines in the 
Adriatic Sea. 
Ambassador W. H. Page to] Oct. 28 {States that a German mine 13 
the Secretary of State field has been discovered 
(telegram). off the north coast of Ire- 
land and the British Ad- 
miralty warns shipping 
not to pass within 60 
miles of Tory Island. 
Ambassador W. H. Page to/ Nov. 2 |/Reports Sir Edward Grey 14 
the Secretary of State informs him mine fields 
north of Ireland were laid 


11 


12 


(telegram). 
by Germans. 
375 | The British Ambassador to} Nov. 3 | Incloses copy of a telegram 14 
the Secretary of State. received from the British 
Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in which 
notice is given that the 
whole of the North Sea 
must be considered a mili- 
tary area. 
Ambassador Marye to the) Nov. 5 | Reports official notification, 16 
Secretary of State (tele- by Russian Government) 
gram). of mined zone. 


16 


261 | Ambassador Gerard to the| Nov. 13 | Incloses German reply to the 
Secretary of State. British protest against the 
laying of German mines. 
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No. From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 
1914. 
271 | Ambassador Gerard to the) Nov. 17 |Transmits copy in transla- 19 
Secretary of State. tion of a communication 


received from Imperial 
Foreign Office, Nov. 14, 
1914, relative to regula- 
tions for navigation in 
the German Bay of the 


North Sea. 
The Secretary of State to} Dec. 8 | States that a copy of reply 20 
Ambassador Gerard. of German Government to 


protest of British 
ernment against the lay- 
ing of German mines has 
been forwarded to Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Lon- 
don for transmission to 
British Foreign Office. 
Consul General Skinner to| Dec. 11 |Incloses copy of a circular} 21 
the Secretary of State. received from British Ad- 
miralty regarding the 
navigation of the North 


1915. Sea and English Channel. 
J.No.| The German Ambassador] Feb. 6 |Transmits warning that Ger- 23 
A869 to the Secretary of State. many will resist the ship- 


ment of forces and imple- 
ments by Great Britain 
to France with every war 
means at its command. 


Consul General Skinner to} Feb. 27 | Mariners warned navigation 24 
the Secretary of State entirely forbidden to all 
(telegram). ships of described area in 


Trish Channel. 
615 | Ambassador Gerard to the| Mar. 2 | Incloses copy in translation 24 


Secretary of State. of a note verbale re- 
ceived from the Imperial 


Foreign Office Feb. 28, 
1915, relative to the ex- 
tent of the war area pro- 
claimed by the German 
Admiralty. 
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No. 


1721 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Consul General Skinner to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 


Consul General Skinner to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 


Consul General Skinner to 
the Secretary of State. 


The Secretary of State to 
Ambassador W. H. Page 
(telegram). 


Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram) . 


The Secretary of State ad 
interim to Ambassador 
W. H. Page (telegram). 


1915. 
Mar. 6 


May 17 


May 19 


May 20 


June 5 


June 16 


Incloses copy of British Ad- 


States the Department does 


Transmits reply of British 


States 


Telegraphs with reference 
to a warning issued by 
the British Admiralty for 
vessels navigating 
tween Great Yarmouth 
and the English Channel. 

States Admiralty cancels no- 
tice on navigation North 
Sea dated Noy. 30, 1914. 
Masters strongly urged to 
obtain latest notices be- 
fore sailing from British 
ports. Gives principal 
mined areas as far as 
known. 


miralty notice relating to 
navigation in the North 
Sea and British home wa- 
ters. 


not fully understand the 
intention and effect un- 
derlying the regulations 
of Admiralty in cancel- 
ing notice on navigation 
in North Sea of Nov. 30, 
1914, cabled by Skinner 
May 17. Instructs Mr. 
Page to make report on 
subject. 


Foreign Office to inquiry 
of Ambassador Page as to 
Admiralty announcement 
canceling notice on navi- 
gation in North Sea of 
Nov. 30, 1914. 

that the Depart- 
ment’s inquiry is not fully 


answered by the note of 
British Foreign Office, and, 


25 


26 


30 


30 
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1915. 
directs Mr. Page to secure 
further explanation. 
Consul General Skinner to June 23 | Informs Department of no- 
the Secretary of State tice to mariners issued by 
(telegram) . British Admiralty. 

Ambassador W. H. Page to July 23 | Quotes note from Foreign 
the Secretary of State Office, July 22, which 
(telegram). states that neutral mer- 

chant vessels must apply 
through their diplomatic 
representative for special 
directions of the Admiral- 
ty as to the north-about 
route. 

The Secretary of State to States Department under- 
Ambassador W. H. Page stands requirement in Ad- 
(telegram ) . miralty notice of May 15 

that neutral vessels bound 

to North Sea by north- 
about route must obtain 
from Admiralty special 
directions, applies only to 
vessels sailing from Brit- 
ish ports and not from 

American or neutral ports. 

Report whether this un- 

derstanding is correct. 

Ambassador W. H. Page to Quotes note from Sir E. 
the Secretary of State Grey relating to neutral 
(telegram). vessels passing north-about 

from one neutral port to 

another. 

Consul General Skinner to Reports Admiralty Order 
the Secretary of State 764 regarding navigation 
(telegram) . in Straits of Dover be- 

tween Varne Shoal and 

Folkestone. 

Ambassador W. H. Page to Quotes circular note from 
the Secretary of State Foreign Office, May 1, 
(telegram) . 1916, announcing exten- 

sion of British mine field 

off Belgian coast. 
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193 


Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 


The British Ambassador to 
the Secretary of State. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 

Ambassador W. H. Page to 

the Secretary of State 

(telegram). 


land in charge of Ger- 
man interests in Amer- 
ica, to the Secretary of 
State. 


Feb. 15 


The Secretary of State to/ Feb. 19 
the British Ambassador. 

Ambassador W. H. Page to} Mar. 23 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 

The Minister of Switzer-| Mar. 23 


1916. 
May 29 


July 1 


1917. 
Jan. 25 


Transmits copy of an Ad- 


British notification of mine 


British revised notification 


States that the Government 


British notification of dan- 


Informs 


States Foreign Office in- 
formed him May 27 that 
eastern limit of danger 
area of British mine field 
off Belgian coast should 
be defined as the meridian 
of 3° 18’ east instead of 
3° 20’ east as previously 
notified. 


miralty notice to mari- 
ners, relative to certain 
mined areas in North 
Sea. 


area in the North Sea. 


of dangerous area in the 
North Sea. 


of the United States, for 
the protection of Ameri- 
can interests, reserves gen- 
erally all of its rights in 
the question of appropri- 
ating certain portions of 
the high seas for military 
operations, to the exclu- 
sion of the use of the 
hostile area as a common 
highway of commerce. 


gerous area in the North 
Sea. 

Department that 
the German Government 
gave notice of an exten- 
sion of the submarine 
blockade to the waters of 
the Arctic Ocean. 


Page. 
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From and to whom. . Subject. 


The Minister of Switzer- Informs Department of re- 
land in charge of Ger- ceipt of telegram com- 
man interests in Amer- pleting the German Gov- 
ica, to the Secretary of ernment’s notice of the 
State. blockade of the Arctic 

Ocean. 

Minister Egan to the See- . Quotes German warning to 
retary of State (tele- mariners published by 
gram). Foreign Office Aug. 8, 

1914. 

Consul General Skinner to Reports notice issued by 
the Secretary of State British Admiralty extend- 
(telegram). ing dangerous area in the 

North Sea. 


Part III 


Restraints on Commerce 


1916. 
Ambassador W. H. Page to| Oct. 12 | Transmits copy of a note re- 


the Secretary of State. ceived from British For- 

eign Office concerning the 

Trading with the Enemy 

Act. 

Consul General Skinner to Transmits text of British 
the Secretary of State Order in Council of Jan. 
(telegram). 10, 1917, amending the 

Order of Mar. 11, 1915. 

Consul General Skinner to Quotes British Proclamation 
the Secretary of State of Feb. 16, 1917, modify- 
(telegram). ing Order in Council of 

Mar. 11, 1915. 


ix 
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Part IV 
Submarine Warfare 
Germany. 


Cases of the ‘‘Evelyn’’ and ‘‘Carib.’’ 


| 
From and to whom. Date. Subject. | Page. 


1915. 
Ambassador Gerard to the! Feb. 22 | States it is reported by Con- 
Secretary of State (tele- sular Agent at Bremer- 
gram). haven that vessel Evelyn 
was sunk by a mine Feb. 
20 between Norderney and 
the Isle of Borkum. 


Ambassador Gerard to the , Reports sinking of steamer, 
Secretary of State (tele- Evelyn by mines. 
gram). 
Ambassador Gerard to the ’ States Consular Agent, Bre- 
Secretary of State (tele- merhaven, reports Carib 
gram). sunk by mine Feb. 22. 
Three of crew lost. 
Ambassador Gerard to the ; States that Commander 
Secretary of State (tele- Gherardi has been 
gram). formed that vessel Evelyn 
sank in latitude 53° 52’ 
north, longitude 6° 7’ east.| 
The British Ambassador to . Informs him that the Brit-| 
the Secretary of State ish Naval Officer whe 
(telegram). boarded the Evelyn gave 
no instructions of any 
kind to the Master of that 
vessel. 
-| The German Ambassador States that the American 
to the Secretary of State. vessels Evelyn and Carib 
were lost in North Sea} 
because, contrary to direc- 
tions given in the Nach- 
richten fiir Seefahrer, they 
ran along the East Frie- 
sian Islands by direction 
of a British warship. 
Ambassador Gerard to the Mar. 2 | Reports that statements ob- 
Secretary of State. tained by Naval Attaché 


52 
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From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


J. Nr. 
B 4884 


Consul Fee to the Secre- 
tary of State. 


The German Ambassador 
to the Secretary of State. 


Ambassador Gerard to the 
Secretary of State. 


1915. 


Gherardi from captains of 
the vessels Evelyn and 
Carib show that both ves- 
sels were sunk by mines 
and the British gave no 
false directions as_ re- 
ported. 

Incloses the reports under 
oath of captain and offi- 
cers of the American 
steamer Carib. 

States that investigation of 
Evelyn and Carib casual- 
ties show that the vessels 
had on board Dutch, not 
German pilots. Those 
pilots according to in- 
quiries made are not com- 
petent to navigate Ger- 
man waters. Repeats the 
course recommended in 
the Nachrichten fiir See- 
fahrer No. 3161/14, north 
around Scotland to the 
guiding buoys of Lis- 
tertief offers the least 
danger. 

Incloses translation of a 
note received from Ger- 
man Foreign Office rela- 
tive to the sinking of the 
American vessels Evelyn 
and Carib. 


Case of the ‘‘Greenbriar.’’ 


Consul General Listoe to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram ) . 


Apr. 3 


States Consul Fee, Bremen, 
reports steamship Green- 
briar sunk Apr. 2, ap- 
parently mine explosion 
near North Friesian Island 
Amrum. 


xi 
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Case of the ‘‘Gulflight.”’ 


No. From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 


1915. 
Consul Stephens to the; May 37 Reports the torpedoing of 74 

Secretary of State (tele- | American steamship Gulf- 
gram). | light off Scilly. 


The Secretary of State to| May 3 | Instructs him to obtain de- 74 
Ambassador W. H. Page tailed report of attack on 
(telegram). steamship Gulflight and 

forward Department. 

Consul Stephens to the| May 3 Reports Gulflight was struck 15 
Secretary of State (tele- by German torpedo and 
gram). has been towed into Crow 

Sound, Scilly, by British 
patrols. Cargo apparently 
undamaged. 

Consul General Skinner to| May 4 | Gives brief statement of 75 
the Secretary of State Gulflight incident as re- 
(telegram ). ported by Boness, second 

mate of the vessel. 
2042 | Ambassador W. H. Page to| May 4 | States British Admiralty} 75 
the Secretary of State has charge of steamship 
(telegram). Gulflight but are on the 


point of turning it over 
to the salvage company. 
Also states he has in- 
structed consul at Plym- 
outh to mail depositions 
of ship’s officers and crew. 
1514 | The Secretary of State to) May 6 | Instructs him to ascertain 76 
Ambassador W. H. Page immediately from ship’s 
(telegram). officers and crew whether 
Gulflight was under con- 
voy or protection of patrol 


boats. 
Ambassador W. H. Page to} May 7 | Reports that Lieut. Towers 76 
the Secretary of State and Constructor McBride 
(telegram). have visited Gulflight, ex- 


amined ship, and taken 
sworn depositions of of- 
ficers. Details of attack 
given. 


1 Received. 
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No From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 
1915. 

Ambassador Gerard to the: May 7 | States German Admiralty 77 
Secretary of State (tele- has as yet no news as to 
gram). Gulflight. 

2068 | Ambassador W. H. Page to} May 10 | Reports it appears that cap- 78 
the Secretary of State tain of Gulflight complied, 
(telegram). without raising any ques- 

tion, with signals of Brit- 
ish patrol boats to pro- 
ceed under their convoy. 

2095 | Ambassador W. H. Page to! May 13 | States he is informed by 78 
the Secretary of State British Government that 
(telegram ). no mines have been laid 

anywhere in vicinity of 
Scilly Islands by British 
authorities. 

2105 | Ambassador W. H. Page to May 17 | Reports statement by Capt. 78 
the Secretary of State Smith, of Gulflight, relat- 
(telegram ). ing to a conversation be- 

tween Commander of Brit- 
ish patrol boat Filey and 
late Capt. Gunter, of 
Gulflight, regarding con- 
voy ships. 
Case of the ‘‘Nebraskan.’’ 

2166 | Ambassador W. H. Page to) May 26*| Reports topedoing of Amer- 79 
the Secretary of State ican steamship Nebraskan. 
(telegram ). 

2172 | Ambassador W. H. Page to| May 26 | States British Admiralty 79 
the Secretary of State reports Nebraskan is on 
(telegram). way to Liverpool and is 

being escorted. Also states 
he is sending Naval At- 
taché to Liverpool to ex- 
amine ship. 

Consul General Skinner to) May 27 | Gives detailed report of the 79 


the Secretary of State) 
(telegram ). 


1 Received. 


torpedoing of steamer Ne- 
braskan. 
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From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Page. 


383 


1511 


Consul Washington to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Consul Washington to the 
Secretary of State. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State. 


The Secretary of State 
to Ambassador Gerard 
(telegram ). 


Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State. 


Case of the ‘‘Vincent.’’ 
Winship to the;Sept. 29 


Consul | 
Secretary of State (tele-) 
gram). 


1915. 
May 28 


June 2 


June 2 


| Reports at 


Consul General Snodgrass|Sept. 29 


to the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 


Gives details of the torpe-| 
doing of steamship Ne- 
braskan and states Lieut.| 
Towers and Constructor} 
McBride are making 
further examination of 
steamer. 

length details 
concerning the Nebraskan 
case. 

Incloses detailed report made 
by Lieut. Towers on the 
Nebraskan case and de- 
positions of three ship's 
officers made before Con- 
sul at Liverpool. 

Informs him that evidence 
supplied thus far regard- 
ing American steamship 
Nebraskan indicates she 
was hit by torpedo and 
asks him whether report 
of attack has been re- 
ceived by German Govern- 
ment. 

Incloses copy of a supple- 
mentary report on the 
American steamship WNe- 
braskan made by Naval 
Constructor McBride. 


Reports destruction of Amer- 
ican ship Vincent. 


States sailing ship Vincent 
struck mine, Cape Orlov, 
Sept. 27. Total loss. Crew 
saved. Captain and three 
men injured. 


80 


80 


82 


86 


87 


89 


89 
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Case of the ‘‘Helen W. Martin.’’ 


XV 


No. From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 
1915. 

3236 | Ambassador W. H. Page to| Nov. 19 | Gives location where Amer- 89 
the Secretary of State ican schooner Helen W. 
(telegram ). Martin struck mine. 

Case of the ‘‘Owego.”’ 
1916. 

Consul General Listoe to} Aug. 14 | States Capt. Barlow, of 90 
the Secretary of State steamship Owego, reports 
(telegram ). having been fired at 10 

times near Isle of Wight 
by German submarine- 

3296 | The Secretary of State] Aug. 16 | Instructs him to bring! 90 
to Ambassador Gerard Owego incident to atten- 
(telegram ). tion of Foreign Minister 

at once and _ request 
prompt investigation of 
case and prompt state- 
ment of the findings. 

3390 | The Secretary of State|Sept. 18 | Informs him substance of 91 
to Ambassador Gerard German note of Aug. 26 
(telegram ). regarding Owego case has 

been submitted to ship’s| 
owners. Instructs him to 
address note to German 
Foreign Minister in reply 
to his note of Aug. 26. 

3434 | The Secretary of State/Sept. 29 | Quotes master’s statement n2 
to Ambassador Gerard of steamship Owego and 
(telegram ). informs him, if he can see! 

no objection, he is per- 
mitted to submit this 
statement to Foreign Of- 
fice. 
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xvi 
Submarine Warfare—Continued. 
Case of the ‘‘Sebek.’’ 
No. | From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 
1916. 

2809 | Chargé Bliss to the Secre-| Oct. 24 | Transmits affidavit of John 93 

tary of State. S. Brennan, American 
citizen, who was a mem- 
ber of crew of the British 
steamship Sebek, alleged 
to have been torpedoed by 
a submarine Oct. 12. 
3586 | The Secretary of State} Nov. 18 | Instructs him to bring cases 94 
to Chargé Grew (tele- of Sebek and Delta to at- 
gram). tention of German Gov- 
ernment in which lives of 
American citizens have 
been jeopardized by Ger- 
man submarines and re- 
quest immediate investi- 
gation and report. 
4702 | Chargé Grew to the Secre-| Dec. 8 | Quotes note received from 95 
Secretary of State (tele- German Foreign Office 
gram). with regard to the sink- 
ing of the Sebek. 

Case of the ‘‘Barbara.’’ 
313 | Consul Lathrop to the Sec-| Nov. 16 | Incloses copy of declaration 96 

retary of State. of Alle Dorsey, American 
citizen, relative to the 
sinking of the British 
steamship Barbara. 

3652| The Secretary of State) Dec. 9 | Instructs him to make re- 97 
to Chargé Grew (tele- quest of Foreign Office for 
gram). prompt investigation of 

1917. Barbara case and report.) 
4882 | Ambassador Gerard to the! Jan. 15 | Quotes note received from 98 


Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


German Foreign Office 


dated Jan. 14, 1917, rela- 
tive to the sinking of the 
English 
bara. 


steamship Bar- 
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No. | From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 
| 1916. 
_ Consul Frost to the Secre-| Oct. 28 | Reports sinking of the Ro- 98 
tary of State (tele- wanmore west-southwest 
gram). of Cape Clear by a Ger- 


man submarine. 
3530 The Secretary of State| Oct. 30 | Quotes telegram from Amer- 99 
to Chargé Grew (tele- ican Consul at Queens- 
gram). town reporting the sink- 
ing of Furness freighter 
Rowanmore by German 
submarine and instructs 
him to bring matter to at- 
tention of German Gov- 
ernment for investigation 
and report as soon as pos- 


sible. 
740 | Vice Consul Watson to the Oct. 30 | Confirms cablegram sent to} 100 
Secretary of State. Department relating to 


sinking of Rowanmore 
and incloses affidavits of 
British officer and Ameri- 
can member of crew. 

4639 | Chargé Grew to the Secre-| Nov. 21 | Incloses copy and transla-| 103 
tary of State. tion of note from Impe- 
rial Foreign Office, dated 
Nov. 19, 1916, replying to 
American Embassy’s in- 
quiry in regard to the 
sinking of the steamer 
Rowanmore. 


Case of the ‘‘Lanao.’’ 


Consul Lathrop to the} Nov. 6 | Reports Philippine steamer; 105 
Secretary of State (tele- Lanao, of Manila, Saigon 
gram). to Havre, stopped by Ger- 

man submarine 30 miles 

off Cape Vincent, Por- 
tugal, Oct. 28. Crew re- 
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1916. 
moved to submarine, 


Lanao destroyed by bomb. 
No injuries, no casualties. 
Lanao unarmed and fly- 
ing American flag. 
3587 | The Secretary of State Nov. 18 | Instructs him to bring} 106 
to Ambassador Gerard Lanao case to German 
(telegram). Government’s immediate 
attention with request that 
it be investigated and 
prompt report made con- 
cerning the sinking of an 
American vessel. 
4716 | Chargé Grew to the Secre-| Dec. 11 | Quotes note received from| 106 


tary of State (tele- the German Foreign Of- 

gram). fice Dec. 9, 1916, relative 
to the sinking of the 
Lanao. 


Case of the ‘‘ Marina.’’ 


Consul McCunn to the Sec-| Oct. 30 | Reports sinking of Marina) 107 


retary of State (tele- Oct. 28. 
gram). 

Consul Frost to the Secre- Oct. 30 | Additional report on the 107 
tary of State (tele- sinking of the Marina. 
gram). Some American fatalities 


believed to have occurred. 
Consul Frost to the Secre-| Nov. 1 | Reports briefly the sub-| 108 

tary of State (tele- stance of the survivors’ 

gram). statements as to the sink- 
ing of the Marina. Also 
that there were 51 Ameri- 
cans aboard, 45 of whom 


are safe. 
4555 | Chargé Grew to the Secre-/ Nov. 3 | Quotes translation of a note) 108 
tary of State (tele- received from German 
gram). Foreign Office Nov. 3, 


relative to the sinking of 
the British steamers Ro- 
wanmore and Marina by 
German submarines. 
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1916. 
4654 | Chargé Grew to the Secre-| Nov. 27 | Quotes note dated Nov. 25, 109 
tary of State (tele- 1916, received from Ger- 
gram). man Foreign Office, rela- 


tive to the sinking of the 
Marina by a German sub- 
marine. 


4116 | The Secretary of State to) Dec. 2 |Informs him of German| 110 
Ambassador W. H. Page Government’s report on 
(telegram). sinking of the vessel Ma- 


rina and instructs him to 
ascertain definitely and 
officially as to whether 
Marina was in British 
Government’s service at 
the time of her sinking. 

5283 | Ambassador W. H. Page to| Dec. 6 | Quotes note received from| 111 


the ‘Secretary of State Lord Grey relative to the 
(telegram) . sinking of the Marina. 

3667 | The Secretary of State, Dec. 12 | States United States Gov-| lll 
to Chargé Grew (tele- ernment has inquired of 
gram). British Government con- 


cerning status of Marina 
and Lord Grey in reply 
states Marina was neither 
chartered nor requisitioned 
by British Government at 
the time of her sinking: 
Instructs him to bring 
case to immediate atten- 
tion of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

5436 | Ambassador W. H. Page to} Dec. 18 | Transmits copy of note} 4}2 
the Secretary of State. from Mr. Balfour dated 
Dee. 16, relative to the 
sinking of the Marina. 
3692 The Secretary of State} Dec. 20 | Informs him that Brit-| 4)3 
to Chargé Grew (tele- ish Minister for Foreign 
gram). Affairs states British 
Government were not in- 
terested in voyage of Ma- 
rina at time she was at- 
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1916. 


tacked. Instructs him to 
bring foregoing to atten- 
tion of German Govern- 
ment immediately. 


Case of the ‘‘ Delto.’’ 


Consul General Hurst to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 


Ambassador Gerard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Nov. 


7 


Reports sinking of Nor- 
wegian steamer  Delto, 
Oct. 31, by German sub- 
marine 55 miles off Cape 
Palos, Spain. 

Quotes note received from 
German Foreign Office rel- 
ative to the sinking of 
the Norwegian ship Delto. 


Case of the ‘‘ Arabia.’’ 


Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Seeretary of State 
(telegram ). 

Consul Keblinger to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


The Secretary of State 
to Chargé Grew (tele- 
gram). 


Chargé Grew to the Secre- 
tary of State (tele- 


gram). 


Nov. 7 


Nov. 10 


Reports topedoing of steam- 
ship Arabia in Mediter- 
ranean Nov. 6. 

Reports on statement by 
Paul R. Danner, American 
citizen, relative to the 
sinking of the steamer 
Arabia. 

Refers to the sinking of 
steamship Arabia without 
warning by German or 
Austrian submarine and 
instructs him to bring 
this case to attention of 
German Government; re- 
quest immediate investi- 
gation and make prompt 
report. 

Quotes note received from 
German Foreign Office 
Dec. 4, relative to the 
sinking of the Arabia. 


xx 
4791 — Dec. 27 114 
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5129 — | 115 
3589 18 116 
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1916. 
Ambassador Penfield to the; Dec. 8 | Transmits copy of note from 
Secretary of State. Imperial and Royal Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, 
Dec. 6, replying to his 
note relative to the tor- 
pedoing of the steamer 
Arabia. 
Ambassador W. H. Page to } Transmits copy of note re- 
the Secretary of State. ceived from British For- 
eign Office relative to the 
sinking of the steamship 
Arabia. 


Case of the ‘‘Columbian,’’ 


Consul Foster to the Secre-| Nov. States American steamship 
tary of State (tele- Columbian sunk by sub- 
marine, crew of 108 land- 
ed Camarinas. 
Ambassador W. H. Page to Reports sinking of vessel 
the Secretary of State Columbian by submarine 


gram). 


50 miles northwest of 
Cape Ortegal on Nov. 7. 
The Secretary of State Instructs him to bring the 
to Chargé Grew (tele- matter of the sinking of 
gram). the Columbian to the at- 
tention of the German 
Government for investiga- 
tion. 
Chargé Grew to the Secre- , Incloses note of Dec. 16, 
tary of State. 1916, from German For- 
eign Office reporting in- 
vestigation by the German 
naval authorities of the 
sinking of the Columbian. 


(telegram ). 


2 Received. 


No. Page. 
2277 118 
5496 119 
| 120 
5151 | 120 
3588 | 120 
4863 | 121 
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Subject. 


Date. 


From and to whom. 


Reports sinking of we! 123 
gian steamship 7'rippel by| 
a German submarine. | 
9 | Instructs him to bring case) 124 
of Norwegian  steamer' 
Trippel to attention of 
Foreign Minister and re- 
quest a prompt investiga- 
1917. tion and report. 
4865 | Ambassador Gerard to the| Jan. 11 | Quotes note received from 
Secretary of State (tele- German Foreign Office| 
gram). Jan. 11 relative to the 
sinking of Norwegian 
steamer TJ'rippel. 


Consul General Hurst to Nov. 15 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 

3653 |The Secretary of State) Dec. 
to Chargé Grew (tele- 
gram). 


124 


Case of the ‘‘Lokken.’’ 


1916. 
Nov. 20 | Quotes telegram from Con-} 125 


sul at Liverpool reporting 
the sinking of Norwegian 
ship Lokken by subma- 
rine, Nov. 11. 

Dec. 9 | Instructs him to bring case} 12 
of Norwegian ship Lokken 
to attention of Foreign 
Minister, request prompt 
1917. investigation and report. 
Jan. 12 | Quotes note received from 196 
German Foreign Office! 
relative to the sinking of 
the Norwegian steamer 
Lokken. 


5181 | Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 


3654| The Secretary of State 
to Chargé Grew (tele- 


gram). 


4871 | Ambassador Gerard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 


gram). 


| 
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Case of the ‘‘Trevarraca.’’ 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Consul Lathrop to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


The Secretary of State 
to Chargé Grew (tele- 
gram). 


Ambassador Gerard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


1916. 
Nov. 20 


Reports that two American 


citizens of British steam- 
ship Trevarrick state ship 
was sunk by two German 
submarines Nov. 16. 


Informs him Department has 


been advised that British 
steamship Trevarrick with 
Americans aboard was 
sunk Nov. 16 by German 
submarine. Instructs him 
to request of Foreign Min- 
ister prompt  investiga- 
tion and report. 


Quotes note received from 


German Foreign Office 
Jan. 26 relative to the 
sinking of the British 
steamship Trevarrick by 
a German submarine. 


Case of the ‘‘ Agder.’’ 


1916. 


Vice Consul Baxter to the} Dec. 12 | Reports sinking of steamer 


Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Agder by gunfire from 
German submarine. 


Case of the ‘‘Rebecca Palmer.’’ 


Consul Washington to the| Dec. 22 | Reports torpedoing by Ger- 


Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


man submarine of Amer- 
ican schooner Rebeaca 
Palmer, Dec. 14, 70 miles 
west-southwest Fastnet. 


3651 Dec. 9 | 127 
1917. 

4948 Jan. 29 | 127 
| | 
128 

128 
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Subject. 


Consul Keblinger to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


1916. 
Dec. 19 


Reports British steamship 
Russian was struck by 
what was believed to be 
a torpedo from submarine 
Dec. 14, 200 miles east of 
Malta. 


Case of the ‘‘Kansan.’’ 


Ambassador Sharp to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Dec. 24 


Quotes 


telegram received 
from American Consul at 
Nantes reporting destruc- 
tion of steamship Kansan. 


Case of the ‘‘Sacramento.’’ 


Consul Lathrop to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Case of 


Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 


1917. 
Jan. 9 


the ‘‘ Westwego.’’ 


Feb. 6 


Reports attack upon Ameri- 


States Consul at Liverpool 


can steamship Sacra- 
mento by submarine be- 
lieved German, Jan. 6, 
24 miles north Casquets 
lighthouse, French coast. 


reports German subma- 
rine U-45 stopped Ameri- 
can steamer Westwego, 
Jan. 21, 50 miles west of 
Fastnet. Second officer of 
submarine took ship’s pa- 
pers to submarine; re- 
turned in hour reporting 
that if master Westwego 
didn’t give three barrels 
lubricating oil submarine 
would sink ship. Oil was 
delivered. Have instruct- 
ed Consul to obtain af- 
fidavits and mail them to 
Department. 
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Case of the ‘‘ Housatonic.”’ 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Consul Stephens to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 


Case of the ‘Lyman M. Law.’’ 


Ambassador T. N. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 


Ambassador Penfield to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Case of the ‘‘Laconia.’’ 


Consul Frost to the Secre- 
tary of State at 


gram). 


1917. 
Feb. 4 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 26 


Consul Washington to the Feb. 27 


Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Consul Frost to the Secre- 
tary of State. 


Reports torpedoing of Amer- 
ican steamship Housa- 
tonic by a German sub- 
marine. 

Reports statement made by 
Captain of Housatonic in 
regard to the sinking. 


Reports Capt. McDonaugh 
of the sunk vessel Lyman 
M. Law states submarine 
flew a flag but that ow- 
ing to the great distance 
the nationality of the flag 
on submarine could not be 
distinguished. 

Reports the Austrian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs 
stated that an Austro- 
Hungarian submarine did 
not sink the Lyman M. 
Law. 


Reports torpedoing of steam- 
ship Laconia. 


Reports Laconia torpedoed 
without warning and gives 
names of two American 
passengers who died of 
exposure. 

Transmits affidavits of Rev. 
Joseph Wareing and Rob- 
ert Gillis, American citi- 
zens who survived from 
Laconia disaster. 
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1917. 
820 | Consul Washington to the| Mar. 2 |Transmits affidavits of Jo-| 137 


Secretary of State. seph W. Coppin and Ger- 
ald L. Kennedy in regard 
to destruction of steam- 
ship Laconia. 

304 | Consul Frost to the Secre-| Mar. 15'| Transmits six affidavits and| 140 
tary of State. a sworn memorandum re- 
lating to loss of steamship 
Laconia. 


Case of the ‘‘ Algonquin.’’ 


Consul Stephens to the| Mar. 14 | Reports sinking of steam-| 144 
Secretary of State (tele- ship Algonquin by Ger- 
gram). man submarine. 

Consul Stephens to the| Mar. 15 | Gives detailed report of the) 145 
Secretary of State (tele- sinking of the steamship 
gram). Algonquin. 


Case of the ‘‘ Vigilancia.’’ 


Consul Stephens to the/Mar. 21 | Reports details of the sink- 
Secretary of State (tele- ing of the steamer Vigi- 
gram). lancia. 


Case of the ‘‘Illinois.’’ 


Consul General Skinner to; Mar. 19 | Reports sinking of Ameri-|; 146 
the Secretary of State ean tanker Illinois. 
(telegram). 

Consul Swalm to the Sec-| Mar. 23 | Reports details of the sink-) 147 
retary of State (tele- ing of American steam- 
gram). ship Illinois by a German 

submarine. 


1 Received. 
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From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


1917. 


Consul Frost to the Secre-|Mar. 18 


tary of State (tele- 


gram). 


Consul Frost to the Secre- 
tary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Consul Frost to the Secre- 
tary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Consul McCunn the 
Secretary of State (tele- 


gram). 


Reports 


the sinking of 
American steamship City 
of Memphis by a German 
submarine. 


Gives details of sinking of 


steamship City of Mem- 
phis together with names 
of survivors. 


States 33 survivors City of 


Memphis do not include 
Capt. L. P. Borum and 
four other Americans and 
four non-Americans but 
indications are that these 
are safe on board some 
vessel which has no wire- 
less. 


States Capt. Borum with 


eight members of crew of 
City of Memphis arrived 
Glasgow Mar. 20. State- 
ments by captain reported. 


Case of the ‘‘ Healdton.’’ 


Consul Mahin to the Secre- 
tary of State (tele- 
gram). 

Consul Mahin to the Secre- 
tary of State (tele- 
gram). 

Vice Consul Krogh to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Mar. 22 


Mar. 23 


Mar. 24 


Reports sinking of Standard 


Oil ship Healdton. 


Gives details of the sinking 


of the vessel Healdton. 


Reports statement made by 


Capt. Charles Christopher 
in regard to the sinking 
of the Healdton. 
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1917. 
Consular Agent Pitel to) Apr. 3°*|Reports sinking of Aztec 152 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 
1969 |Ambassador Sharp to the} Apr. 2 | States Foreign Office has in-| 152 
Secretary of State (tele- formed him that the 
gram). American steamer Aztec 
has been torpedoed and 
28 persons are missing. 


Foreign office has not been 
informed of names of 


survivors. 

1974 | Ambassador Sharp to the) Apr. 4 |Gives detailed report of 153 
Secretary of State (tele- Capt. O’Brien regarding 
gram). the sinking of the steam- 

ship Aztec. 


Case of the ‘‘Missourian.’’ 


Consul General Wilber to|/Apr. 5*/ Quotes telegram from mas-| 154 
the Secretary of State ter of the vessel ry tied 
(telegram ). ing the sinking of Ameri- 

can steamship 

without warning by sub- 

marine. 

Consul General Wilber to} Apr. 5*|Confirms preceding telegram. 154 


the Secretary of State 


(telegram). 
Austria-Hungary. 
Case of the ‘‘Ancona.’’ 
1915. 

375 | The Secretary of State to| Nov. 10 | Instructs him to telegraph} 155 
Ambassador T. N. Page facts concerning Ancona 
(telegram). and whether any Ameri- 

cans were among passen- 
gers. 


1 Received. 
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Subject. 


427 


71 


904 


1116 


Ambassador T. N. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 

Ambassador T. N. Page to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 

Official announcement of 
the Austro-Hungarian 
Admiralty. 

Consul White to the Secre- 
tary of State. 


1915. 
Nov. 10 


Nov. 10 


Nov. 15 


Dec. 6 


States it is reported Ameri- 
can passengers lost on An- 
cona. 

Gives names of Americans 
believed lost on Ancona. 


Calls attention to falsity of 
press reports concerning 
sinking of the Ancona. 

Transmits statements and 
affidavits of survivors of 


the steamship Ancona. 


Case of the ‘‘Petrolite.”’ 


Consul Mason to the Secre- 
tary of State (tele- 


gram). 


The Secretary of State to 
Minister Egan  (tele- 


gram). 


Minister Egan to the Sec- 


retary of State. 


The Secretary of State 


to Ambassador Penfield 
(telegram ) . 


Dec. 10 


1916. 
Jan. 24 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 9 


Reports attack on American 
steamer Petrolite by sub- 
marine flying Austrian 
flag. 

Directs him to obtain state- 
ments from officers of 
American vessel Petrolite 
upon its arrival at Copen- 
hagen covering details of 
the stopping of Petrolite 
in Mediterranean by a 
submarine. 

Transmits copy of statement 
made by Capt. Thompson, 
master of Petrolite, to- 
gether with an attest of 
Chief Engineer W. H. 
Corschot, as to amount of 
damage done ship, and a 
questionnaire prepared by 
Legation and signed by 
the captain. 

Informs him of statement 
made by captain of Petro- 
lite, giving details and 
locality of attack upon 
steamer. 


155 


155 


155 


155 


185 


186 


186 


189 
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1915. 
1354 | Ambassador Penfield to the] Feb. 25 |Transmits copy with trans-| 190 
Secretary of State. lation of reply from Baron 


Burian to his note rela- 
tive to the shelling of 
Petrolite and the requisi- 
tioning of food by a sub- 
marine flying Austro- 
Hungarian flag in the 


Mediterranean. 
1788 |Ambassador Penfield to the| July 20 | Transmits copy and transla- 193 
Secretary of State. tion of note from Impe- 


rial and Royal Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of 
July 17, 1916, stating the 
Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment agrees with the 
Washington Cabinet that 
in presentation of the 
Petrolite case contradic- 
tions occur in several es- 
sential points. 

1332 |The Secretary of State|Aug. 18 |Directs him to ascertain) 195 


to Ambassador Penfield whether statement of com- 
(telegram). mander of submarine has 
been received. 


4453 | The Austro-Hungarian Min-| Sept. 9 | States commander of subma-} 95 


ister for Foreign Affairs rine declared under oath 
to Ambassador Penfield that he confirms former 
(telegram). exposition of Petrolite case 


as correct in all particu- 
lars, and the statements 
by crew of steamer devi- 
ating therefrom do not 
conform with the facts. 


Case of the ‘‘Persia.’’ 


1916. 
Consul General Skinner to} Jan. 1] States that the Peninsular; 200 
the Secretary of State & Oriental liner Persia 
(telegram). has been reported sunk 


with nearly all on board; 
Robert McNeely, Ameri- 
can consul, on board. 
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No. From and to whom. 


Subject. 


The Secretary of State to 
Consul Garrels (tele- 
gram). 


Consul Garrels to the Sec- 
retary of State (tele- 
gram). 

Diplomatic Agent Arnold 
to the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 

The Secretary of State 
to Ambassador Penfield 
(telegram ). 


1169 | Ambassador Penfield to the 
Secretary of State. 


Consul Garrels to the Sec- 
retary of State. 


42|Consul Keblinger to the 
Secretary of State. 


Ambassador Gerard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Ambassador Penfield to the 
Secretary of State. 


The Secretary of State 
to Chargé Philip (tele- 


gram). 


Date. 
1916. 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 22 
Feb. 2 


Informs him of attack on 
the Persia and instructs 
him to report concerning 
Consul McNeely and other 
Americans on board. 

Reports facts concerning 
sinking of the Persia. 


Sinking of the Persia re- 
ported. 


Instructs him to make im- 
mediate inquiry at the 
Foreign Office concerning 
the sinking of the Persia. 

Transmits note from Minis- 
try for Foreign Affairs 
stating that nothing is 
known to the Royal and 
Imperial Government con- 
cerning circumstances of 
sinking of the Persia. 

Transmits report in regard 
to the sinking of the 
Peninsular & Oriental 
liner Persia. 

Incloses affidavits of sur- 
vivors of the british 
steamer Persia. 

Reports having been  in- 
formed by German For- 
eign Office that a German 
submarine did not sink 
the Persia. 

Transmits note from For- 
eign Office disclaiming 
participation of Austrian 
submarine in sinking of 
Persia. 

Instructs him to ascertain 
whether Turkish subma- 


rine sank Persia. 


201 


201 


201 


202 


202 


203 


210 


211 


4 
xXxxi 
t 
Page. 
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| | 
| 205 
| | 
| 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to 
the Secretary of State. 


Chargé Philip to the Sec- 
retary of State (tele- 
gram). 


1916. 
Feb. 17 


Incloses copies of a _ note 
dated Feb. 16 from For- 
eign Office transmitting 
copies of statements made 
by officers and others of 
the steamship Persia. 

Reports receipt of note ver- 
bale from Sublime Porte 
stating that the Persia 
was not sunk by a sub- 
marine flying Turkish flag. 


Case of the ‘‘Imperator.’’ 


Consul General Hurst to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram). 


Consul General Hurst to 
the Secretary of State. 


Case of 


Consul Putnam to the Sec- 
retary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Consul Putnam to the Sec- 
retary of State (tele- 
gram). 


The Secretary of State 
to Ambassador Penfield 
(telegram). 


Apr. 14 


May 24 


. 28 


Reports destruction of the 
Russian barkentine IJm- 
perator by an Austrian 
submarine. 

Transmits affidavits of Gus- 
tave Olson and Einer A. 
D. Swensson, seamen, re- 
garding the destruction of 
the Imperator. 


emung.’’ 


Reports sinking of American 
steamer Chemung by Aus- 
trian submarine 14 miles 
east Cape de Gata. 

Gives detailed description 
of the sinking of Che- 
mung. Affidavits of crew 
being prepared. 

Instructs him to bring Che- 
mung case to Foreign 
Minister’s attention and 
ask for immediate inves- 
tigation and report upon 
this sinking of an Ameri- 
can vessel. 


| 
Xxxii 
| No. | Page. 
| | 
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1654 


111 


Ambassador Penfield to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


The Secretary of State to 
the British Ambassador. 


The British Ambassador to 
the Secretary of State. 


The British Ambassador to 
the Secretary of State. 


Memorandum from_ the 


British Embassy. 


Jan. 23 


Apr. 22 


Apr. 25 


Apr. 28 


June 5 


1917. 


Miscellaneous List of Vessels Attacked 


Warfare between Submarines and Armed Merchant Vessels 


1916. 


Reports on statements made 
by Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and data  fur- 
nished by Austro-Hun- 
garian naval authorities 

relative to the sinking of 

the steamship Chemung. 


Request information con- 
cerning instructions _is- 
sued by British Admiral- 
ty for armed merchant 
vessels in the event of 
meeting submarines. In- 
closes alleged copies of 
such instructions which 
have been formerly trans- 
mitted to this Govern- 
ment by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

States that the instructions 
of Oct. 20 for the guid- 
ance of British sea cap- 
tains contain the orders at 
present in force. 

Incloses copy of the Admi- 
ralty Instructions for 
armed merchant ships of 
Oct. 20, 1915. 

States that Admiralty In- 

structions of Oct. 20, 

1915, enjoin a strict ad- 

herence to defensive ac- 

tion only, and no question 
of the infliction of any 
penalty for failure to take 
offensive action can there- 
fore arise. 
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Part V 


Passage of British Troops over American Territory. 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


The British Ambassador to 


The Secretary of State to 


the Secretary of State. 


the British Ambassador. 


J. No.) The German Ambassador} Dec. 1 
A 7824) to the Secretary of State. 
1692 |The Secretary of State to| Dec. 10 
the German Ambassador. 
1916. 
2298 | Ambassador Gerard to the! Jan. 24 
Secretary of State. 


Dec. 


1915. 


Dec. 20 


23 


Part VI 
Display by Naval Vessels of Distinguishing Marks on the High Seas. 


Subject. 


Page. 


Suggests that certain classes 
of Canadian soldiers re- 
turning from Europe be 
permitted to pass through 
the State of Maine to 
points in Canada. 

Refuses to permit passage 

of Canadian soldiers over 

United States territory. 


Makes request that orders 
be issued to commanding 
officers of American war- 
ships in Mediterranean to 
display national flag so 
that they may be distin- 
guished from enemy war- 
ships. 

Transmits copy of a com- 
munication from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, indi- 
cating reasons why Navy 
Department must decline 
to issue the orders sug- 
gested by Imperial Gov- 
ernment. 

Transmits note from Ger-| 
man Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs relating to 
Germany’s suggestion to) 
United States Government 
that American warships 
in Mediterranean bear 


distinguishing marks. 


229 


230 


231 


231 
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Part VII 


American Prisoners of War Taken to Germany on German Prize 
Ship ‘‘ Yarrowdale.’’ 


From and to whom. Date. Subject. 


1917. 
Ambassador Gerard to the| Jan. 19 | Reports that English steam- 


Secretary of State (tele- ship Yarrowdale has been 
gram). brought to Swinemunde as 
a prize, having on board 
469 prisoners, among 
whom were 103 neutrals. 
The Secretary of State Inquires of him whether 
to Ambassador Gerard there were any American 
(telegram ). citizens among prisoners 
brought by the Yarrow- 
dale to Swinemunde, and, 
if so, to give their names 
and American addresses. 
Ambassador Gerard to the " Reports he had sent note to 


Secretary of State (tele- German Foreign Office 
gram). Jan. 20 asking informa- 


tion as to whether there 
were any Americans 
among prisoners brought 
to Swinemunde. No an- 
swer having been received, 
he was sending another 
note. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Reports that a correspond- 
Secretary of State (tele- ent there had ascertained 
gram). from Under Secretary of 

State that there were 
some Americans among 
the 107 neutrals brought 
by the Yarrowdale to 
Swinemunde, and _ also 
that there was an acri- 
monious divergence of 
opinion as to what posi- 
tion Government should 
assume regarding them. 


4909 236 
i 
| 

3809 236 
4919 237 
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American Prisoners of War Taken to Germany—Continued. 


No. 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Page. 


4949 | Ambassador Gerard to the 


4978 


4992 


3650 


Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Ambassador Gerard to the| Feb. 1 


Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Ambassador Gerard to the| Feb. 4 


Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Consul General Skinner to| Feb. 5 


the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 


Consul General Skinner to} Feb. 6 


the Secretary of State. 


Jan. 30 


1917. 


Quotes note received from 
German Foreign Office 
Jan. 28, stating there 
were a number of Ameri- 
can citizens among crews 
of the sunk armed Eng- 
lish merchantmen Vol- 
taire, Mount Temple, and 
Georgic brought to Swine- 
munde with the prize 
Yarrowdale and thereupon 
taken away as prisoners 
of war. 

Gives names obtained from 
German Foreign Office of 
persons from crews of the 
sunk armed English mer- 
chantmen Georgic, Mount 
Temple, and Voltaire, who 
claim to be American 
citizens. 

Reports he has been in- 
formed by Count Mont- 
gelas of the Foreign Of- 
fice that the American 
prisoners taken on the 
Yarrowdale. will re- 
leased at once. 

Reports arrival of two 
American citizens in Lon- 
don having been sailors 
on British steamship Yar- 


rowdale, captured, taken| 
Germany| 


prisoners in 
with 85 other American 
citizens. 

Incloses copy of a declara- 
tion made by Charles 
David Green and Charles 
Quinn, members of the 
crew of the steamship 


Yarrowdale. 
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XXXVii 


American Prisoners of War Taken to Germany—Continued. 


No. From and to whom. Date. Subject. 
1917. 

The Minister of Switzer-| Feb. 12 | Transmits communication 
land in charge of Ger- from German Government 
man interests in Amer- stating the release of 
ica to the Secretary of about 70 Americans 
State. brought in as prisoners of 

war by steamship Yar- 
rowdale is conditional to 
the German vessels in 
American waters not be- 
ing seized and their crews 
not being interned. 

355 | Ambassador Willard to the} Feb. 17 | Reports he has been informed 
Secretary of State (tele- officially that American 
gram). prisoners brought in by 

Yarrowdale and such other 
non-belligerents would be 
set at liberty within a 
very short time. 

269 The Secretary of State] Feb. 20 |Instructs him to transmit 
to Ambassador Willard to Spanish Ambassador at 
(telegram ). Berlin a formal demand 

for the immediate release 
of the Yarrowdale pris- 
oners. 

370 | Ambassador Willard to the| Feb. 25 | Reports he has been in- 
Secretary of State (tele- formed by Foreign Office 
gram). that the Yarrowdale pris- 

oners had been released 
on the 16th. 

290 | The Secretary of State) Feb. 27 {Instructs him to request 
to Ambassador Willard Foreign Office to instruct 
(telegram ). Spanish Ambassador at 

Berlin to telegraph De- 
partment full report as 
regards Yarrowdale pris- 
oners. 

386 | Ambassador Willard to the) Mar. 2 | Reports receipt of telegram 


Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


from Spanish Ambassador 
at Berlin which confirmed 
report that Yarrowdale 
prisoners had been re- 
leased Feb. 16 and were 


Page. 
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243 


243 


244 
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American Prisoners of War Taken to Germany—Continued. 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Page. 


| 
No. 
| 


481 


399 


408 
636 


650 


The Minister of Switzer- 
land in charge of Ger- 
man interests in Amer- 
ica to the Secretary of 
State. 


Minister Egan to the Sec- 
retary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Ambassador Willard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Ambassador Willard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 

Minister Stovall to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 

Minister Stovall to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


1917. 


Mar. 2 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 7 


Mar. 
Mar. 12 


Mar. 16 


making preparations to 
leave Germany when an 
English member of crew 
contracted typhus. 

Communicates cable of Mar. 
1 from German Govern- 
ment, stating the transfer 
of American sailors from 
Yarrowdale to frontier 
has not as yet been possi- 
ble because one of the 
British sailors in camp 
was found to be suffer- 
ing from typhus exanthe- 
matique. Their transfer 
to Swiss frontier will 
probably take place Mar. 
7, when quarantine comes 
to an end. 

Reports arrival in Copen- 
hagen of American med- 
ical officers released from 
prison camp at Karlsruhe, 
Germany. Gives names 
of vessels captured and 
disposition of officers and 
crews. 

Reports statement by the 
doctor of the Spanish Em- 
bassy at Berlin concern- 
ing condition of the Yar- 
rowdale prisoners. 

Departure of 59 American 
prisoners from Germany 
via Sweden reported. 

States 59 American prison- 
ers from Yarrowdale ar- 
rived in Zurich Mar. 11. 

Informs Department of re- 
ceipt of report from Con- 
sul General at Zurich that 
no complaint was made by 
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American Prisoners of War Taken to Germany—Continued. 


No. 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Page. 


656 


425 


4452 


3497 


Minister Stovall to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Ambassador Willard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Consul General Hurst to 
the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 


1917. 


Mar. 18 


Mar. 18 


Apr. 28 


men of Yarrowdale of 
their treatment while on 
high seas or in camp near 
Swinemunde, but after 
transfer to Brandenburg 
their treatment by officers 
was harsh. 

Reports having personally 
conversed with the crews 
on board Yarrowdale as 
to the treatment received 
by them and submits sup- 
plementary report. 

States Harlington, last 
American citizen of Yar- 
rowdale prisoners, left for 
Denmark by Warnemunde 
Mar. 12. 

States remaining 26 mem- 
bers of Yarrowdale crew 
and 8 officers of the cap- 
tured American steamer 
Seward sailed from Barce- 
lona Apr. 27 on steamship 
Alicante, due in New York 
about May 14. 


Part VIII 
Deportation of Civilians from Belgium. 


Chargé Grew to the Sec- 
retary of State (tele- 
gram). 


The Acting Secretary of 
State to Chargé Grew 
(telegram ). 


1916. 
Oct. 10 


Oct. 19 


Reports action of German 
military authorities in de- 
manding lists of unem- 
ployed Belgians. 

Informs him, if he should 
deem it advisable, he may 
draw to Foreign Minis- 
ter’s attention, informally 
and orally, the action of 
German military authori- 


ties in Belgium. 
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Deportation of Civilians from Belgium—Continued. 


From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 


1916. 


| 4511 | Chargé Grew to the Sec-| Oct. 23 | States he has brought, in-| 250 
retary of State (tele- formally and orally, to at- 
gram). tention of Under Secre- 


tary of State for Foreign) 
Affairs question of Bel-| 
gian laborers. | : 
4535 | Chargé Grew to the Sec-| Oct. 27 | Reports he sought a further) 250 
retary of State (tele- interview with the Ger-| 
gram). man Under Secretary for| 
Foreign Affairs regarding | 
the enforcement of labor| 
on Belgian citizens and| 
pointed out that this ac- 
tion, as it involved a 
definite breach of interna- 
tional law would make 
a very bad impression 


abroad. 
3539 |The Secretary of State) Nov. 2 | Authorizes him to make re-| 251 
to Chargé Grew (tele- quest for an _ interview 
gram). with the Chancellor in 


regard to Belgian de- 
portations and point out 
the unfortunate impres- 
sion which would be cre- 
ated by the proposed pol- 
icy in neutral countries. 
The Secretary of State) Nov. 29 |Instructs him to obtain an) 95) 
to Chargé Grew (tele- interview with the Ger- 
gram’. man Chancellor and _ re- 
peat that the United 
States Government has) 
learned of Germany’s in- 
tention to deport from 
Belgium a portion of the 
civilian population for the 
/ purpose of forcing them 
to labor in Germany and 
is constrained to protest 
| in a friendly spirit, but 
most solemnly, against 
this action. 
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Deportation of Civilians from Belgium—Continued. 


| 


From and to whom. Date. 


Subject. 


1916. 
Chargé Grew to the See- Dee. 11 


retary of State (iele- 


| 
gram). | 
| 


Chargé Grew to the Sec- Dec. 20 
retary of State (tele- 
gram). | 


Chargé Grew to the See- Dec. 21 

retary of State. 

1917. 

Ambassador W. H. Page to Jan. 2 

the Secretary of State 
(telegram ). 


| 


Minister Whitlock to the Jan. 
Secretary of State ( tele- 


gram). 
The German Ambassador Jan. 
to the Secretary of State. 


Minister Whitlock to the Jan. 16 


Secretary of State. 


Minister Whitlock to the Jan. 17 


Secretary of State. 


Transmits the German Gov- 
ernment’s reply to the 
formal representations of 
the United States concern- 
ing the deportation of 
Belgians. 

Quotes note from German 
Foreign Office of Dec. 18, 
which states that a num- 
ber of the deported Bel- 
gian workmen had been 
returned to Belgium. 

Transmits copy of order is- 
sued by Governor General 
of Belgium May 15, 1916, 
regarding unemployed Bel- 
gian citizens. 

Quotes statement received 
from Mr. Hoover saying 
there has been no change 
in German policy since the 
President’s protest and 
that deportation continues 
on a large scale. 

Reports that it is difficult 
to obtain information that 
is accurate regarding de- 
portations, because facili- 
ties for communication 
are lacking in Belgium. 

Incloses memorial sent by 
German Government on 
the employment of Bel- 
gian laborers in  Ger- 
many, refuting the false 
statements of Germany’s 
enemies. 

Reports at length on the 
deportation of Belgian 
workmen. 

States that summonses to 
appear for examination 
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Deportation of Civilians from Belgium—Continued. 


No. From and to whom. Date. Subject. Page. 


1917. 
are being sent out by Ger- 


man authorities directing 
the men to appear Jan. 
20, at the Gare du Midi. 


Part IX. 
Withdrawal of the American Minister.from Belgium. 


Statement given to the/Mar. 24 | Reviews facts leading up to| 270 


press. the withdrawal of Minis- 
ter Whitlock from Bel- 
gium. 


Part X. 


Peace Overtures of the Central Powers and Reply of Entente Powers. 
1916. 


Chargé Grew to the Sec-| Dec. 12 | Transmits official French| 272 
retary of State (tele- translation of the peace 
gram). communication as handed 


to him by Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg on 


Dec. 12. 

Ambassador Elkus to the Dec. 12 | Transmits note from Turk-| 273 
Secretary of State (tele- ish Minister for Foreign 
gram). Affairs proposing peace 

negotiations. 
184|Chargé Warfield to the| Dec. 15 | Transmits copy and transla-| 274 
Secretary of State. tion of a note verbale 


handed to him in person 
by the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister on Dec. 12, pro- 
posing to enter into nego- 
tiations for peace. 

2308 | Ambassador Penfield to the} Dec. 16 | Transmits copies and trans-| 276 
Secretary of State. lations of note, dated Dec. 
12, 1916, from the Im- 
perial and Royal Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, in 
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Peace Overtures of the Central Powers and Reply—Continued. 


No. | 


From and to whom. 


Subject. 


Page. 


The Secretary of State to 
Ambassador W. H. Page 
(telegram ). 


The Secretary of State to 
Ambassador Sharp (tele- 
gram). 

The Secretary of State 
to Ambassador Francis 
(telegram ). 

The Secretary of State to 
Ambassador T. N. Page 
(telegram ). 

The Secretary of State 
to Ambassador Guthrie 
(telegram ). 

The Secretary of State to 
Minister Vopicka (tele- 
gram). 

The Secretary of State to 
Consul Osborne  (tele- 
gram). 

Ambassador Sharp to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


The Secretary of State to 
Ambassador Gerard. 


Ambassador Gerard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


which the Central Powers 
state they are to enter into 
negotiations for peace. 

Transmits peace overtures 
of Central Powers for 
presentation to Foreign 
Office, with instructions 
as to manner of presenta- 
tion. 

Same as above 


Same as above 


Same as above 


Same as above 


Same as above 


Same as above 


Transmits Allied Govern- 


ments’ reply to the peace 
overtures of the Central 
Powers. 


Instructs Ambassador Ger- 


ard to deliver to the Ger- 


man Government the note 
of the Entente Powers, re- 
plying to the overtures of 
the Central Powers. 


Transmits text of note from 


German Foreign Office, 
discussing the reply of 
the Entente Governments. 


liii 
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Peace Overtures of the Central Powers and Reply—Continued. 


No. From and to whom. 


Date. 


| 
Subject. 


Page. 


Ambassador Penfield to the 
Secretary of State (tele-| 
gram). 


| 

The Secretary of State to| 

Ambassador W. H. Page 
(telegram ). 


The Secretary of State 
to Ambassador Gerard 
(telegram). 


The Minister of Guate- 
mala to the Secretary of, 
State. 


Ambassador Gerard to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Seerctary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Jan. 12 


Ambassador Elkus to the! Dec. 26 


1917. 


Part XI 


Suggestions Concerning the War Made by President Wilson 
December 18, 1916, and Replies of Belligerents and Neutrals. 


1916. 
Dee. 18 


Dec. 18 


Dee. 21 


Dec. 26 


Transmits text of note from 


Austro-Hungarian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, dis- 
cussing the reply of the 
Entente Governments. 


Instructs him to present im- 
mediately to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs the 
American note of Dec. 18,| 
1916, to belligerent Gov- 
ernments suggesting an| 
avowal of views as to the| 
terms on which the war! 
might be concluded. 

Instructs him to present im-) 
mediately to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs the 
American note of Dec. 18, 
1916, to belligerent Gov- 
ernments suggesting an 
avowal of views as to the| 
terms on which the war| 
might be concluded. | 

States he is instructed by) 
President of Guatemala to 
cooperate in accord with) 
the United States Govern- 


ment in anything that 
may be done for the 
restoration of peace. 

Quotes German reply to 


American note to bellig- 

erents of Dec. 18, 1916. 
Quotes Turkish reply 
American note to bellig- 
erents of Dec. 18, 1916. 


to 
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Suggestions Made by President Wilson, and Replies—Continued. 


No. | From and to whom. Subject. 


| 
| 1916. 
Ambassador Penfield to the Dec. 26 | Quotes Austro-Hungarian re- 
Secretary of State (tele-, ply to American note to| 
gram). belligerents of Dec. 18,' 
1916. 
Minister Price to the Sec- , Transmits note from the 
retary of State. Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Panama replying 
to President Wilson’s note 
of Dee. 18, 1916. 
Memorandum from the Le- ’ Text of Note of Swiss Fed- 
gation of Switzerland. eral Council, addressed to 
all belligerents support- 
ing President Wilson’s 
peace suggestions. 
| Minister Morris to the Quotes text of Swedish Gov- 
Secretary of State (tele- ernment’s note addressed 
gram). to belligerent nations ex- 
pressing sympathy with 
President Wilson’s peace 
suggestions. 
Memorandum from the Le- ; Text of note delivered by 
gation of Sweden. His Swedish Majesty’s 
Government to the Gov- 
ernments of belligerent 
nations commending Pres- 
ident Wilson’s peace sug- 
gestions. 
| Chargé Wilson to the Sec- . 30° Incloses copy of Spanish 
| retary of State. note in reply to the cir- 
cular note of the Presi- 
dent to belligerent and 
neutral powers, suggest- 
ing that all nations now 
at war should declare 
their respective views 
upon what terms present 
war might be ended. 
Consul General Murphy to Dec. 30 | Quotes Bulgarian reply to 
the Secretary of State American note to bellig- 
(telegram ) . erents of Dece.,18, 1916 
Received. 


Page. 

296 

1208 296 
298 

156 299 
299 

529 300 
301 
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Suggestions Made by President Wilson, and Replies—Continued. 


No. From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Page. 


858 | Chargé Benson to the Sec- 
retary of State. 


Minister Reinsch to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 

Ambassador Sharp to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 

1806 | Ambassador Sharp to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 

Minister Jeffery to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Memorandum from British 
Embassy. 


64; The Chargé of Greece to 
the Secretary of State. 


390 | Minister Ewing to the Sec- 
retary of State. 


Minister Caldwell to the 
Secretary of State (tele- 
gram). 


Minister McMillin to the 
Secretary of State. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


1917. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


8 


10 


10 


12 


13 


15 


19 


19 


20 


Quotes note of Jan. 6, from 
Brazilian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs replying 
to President Wilson’s 
peace suggestions. 
Quotes Chinese reply to 
American note to bellig- 
gerents of Dec. 18, 1916. 
Quotes Belgian reply to 
American note to beilig- 
gerents of Dec. 18, 1916. 
Allied Government’s reply 
to American note to bel- 
ligerents of Dec. 18, 1916. 
Reports receipt of a com- 
munication from  Uru- 
guayan Minister for For- 
eign Affairs expressing 
sympathy with all ques- 
tions that will tend to 
terminate present war. 
British supplemental reply 
to peace suggestions of 
President Wilson. 
Transmits Greece’s reply to 
the President’s sugges- 
tions of Dec. 18, 1916. 
Submits translation of Hon- 
duran Government’s reply 
to President Wilson’s note 
of Dee. 18, 1916. 
Transmits at request of Per- 
sian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs the more impor- 
tant portion of the reply 
to the peace suggestions 
of President Wilson. 
Incloses copy of Peruvian 
Government’s reply to 
President Wilson’s note of 


Dec. 18, 1916. 


302 
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308 
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315 
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Part XII 
President Wilson’s Address of January 22, 1917. 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


Memorandum to the Ger- 
man Embassy. 


1917. 
Jan. 22 


Incloses copy of address de- 
livered by the President of 
the United States to the 
Senate on Jan. 22, 1917. 


Part XIII 


Proposals of the De Facto Government of Mexico for Terminating 


the European War. 


Mr. Ramén P. De Negri to 
the Secretary of State. 


The Secretary of State to 
Mr. Ramon P. De Negri. 


Feb. 12 


Transcribes note from Min- 
ister of Foreign Rela- 
tions proposing means for 
restoring peace. 

Replies to communication of 
Feb. 12, 1917. 


Part XIV 


The German Ambassador 
to the Secretary of State. 


The Secretary of State to 
the German Ambassador. 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 3 


Severance of Diplomatic Relations between the United States and 
Germany. 


Announces Germany’s inten- 
tion of extending subma- 
rine warfare. 

Refers to previous corre- 
spondence between the 
two Governments relating 
to submarine warfare and 
announces that all diplo- 
matic relations between 
the United States and the 
German Empire are sev- 
ered. 
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Severance of Diplomatic Relations—Continued. 


From and to whom. 


Date. 


Subject. 


The Secretary of State 
to Ambassador Penfield 
(telegram ). 


The Minister of Switzer- 
land in charge of Ger-' 
man interests in Amer- 
ica to the Secretary of 
State. 

Statement given to the 
press, Feb. 12, 1917. 


Statement given to the 
press. 


The Secretary of State to 
the Minister of Switzer- 
land in charge of German 
interests in America. 


The Minister of Switzer- 
land to the Secretary of 
State. 


1917. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


3 


Instructs him to deliver a) 
copy of following address) 
of President Wilson to 
Congress on Feb. 3, 1917, 
to the Foreign Minister 
and distribute it to the 
press. 

Transmits German Propos- 
als relating to the Treaty 
of 1799. 


American refusal to discuss 
submarine warfare against 
neutrals unless and until 
German Government re- 
news its assurances of 
May 4, 1916. 

In view of Germany’s an- 
nouncement of Jan. 31, 
the Government of the 
United States has deter- 
mined to place an armed 
guard upon all American 
merchant vessels sailing 
through the barred areas. 

States the Government of 
the United States does not 
favor the proposed agree- 
ment to alter or supple- 
ment the meaning of Arti- 
cle 23 of the Treaty of 
1799. 

Forwards communication of, 
the German Government 
challenging the assertion 
in the American note of 
Mar. 20 that Germany has 
violated the treaties of 
1785, 1799, and 1828. 


No. | | | | Page. 

10 
Feb. 12 343 
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Part XV 


Declaration of War against the Imperial German Government. 


No. From and to whom. Date. Subject. | Page. 


1917. 
Circular telegram to Apr. 2 |Informs them of President 349 


the missions. Wilson’s address to special 
session of Congress, Apr. 
2, 1917, and quotes Joint 
Resolution declaring the 
existence of a state of war 
between the Imperial Ger- 
man Government and the 
United States. 


Part XVI 


Severance of Diplomatic Relations between the United States 
Austria-Hungary. 


Ambassador Penfield to the} Feb. 1 | Quotes note of Jan. 31 
Secretary of State (tele- from the Austro-Hunga- 
gram). rian Minister for Foreign 

Affairs announcing his 

Government's intention of 

extending submarine war- 

fare. 

The Secretary of State Instructs him to inquire of 
to Ambassador Penfield Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
(telegram ). ment as to the modifica- 

tion of that Government’s 

pledge given in the An- 
cona case. 

Ambassador Penfield to the ‘ Quotes aide memoire handed 
Secretary of State (tele- him by Austro-Hungarian 
gram). Government in reply to 

American inquiry as to the 

modification of Austria- 

Hungary’s pledge given in 

the Ancona case. 

Chargé Grew to the See- . Severance of diplomatic re- 
retary of State (tele- lations between the United 
gram). States and Austria-Hun- 


gary. 
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Part XVII 
Declaration of War against Austria-Hungary. 


From and to whom. Date. Subject. 


17. 
Address of President Wil- =" 4 |Joint Resolution declaring 

son to Congress (ex- the existence of a state of 

tract). war between the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hun- 
garian Government and 
the United States, Dec. 7, 
1917. 


Part XVIII 


Severance of Diplomatic Relations between the United States and 
Turkey. 


Secretary of Embassy Tar-| Apr. 20 | States the Imperial Otto- 
ler to the Secretary of man Government has in- 
State (telegram). formed Embassy it finds 

it necessary to rupture its 

diplomatic relations with 
the United States. Amer- 
ican interests have been 
confided to the Swedish 

Minister. 

The Secretary of State Informs him of the sever- 
to Ambassador Sharp ance of relations between 
(telegram). the United States and 

Turkey and instructs him 
to suspend all activities 
in her behalf and follow in- 
structions outlined in De- 
partment’s telegram Feb. 
5th regarding German in- 
terests. 

The Secretary ef State to Same, mutatis mutandis, as 
Ambassador W. H. Page above. 

(telegram). 

The Secretary of State Same as above 
to Minister Droppers 
(telegram). 

The Secretary of State to Same as above 
Chargé Wheeler (tele- 
gram). 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND BELLIGERENT GOVERNMENTS RELAT- 
ING TO NEUTRAL RIGHTS AND COMMERCE. 


PART I. 


DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


(Continuation of correspondence printed in Special Supplement, 
July, 1915, pp. 1-8, and October, 1916, pp. 1-13.) 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Laughlin. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 18, 1916. 

Sir: The Department has received the Ambassador’s No. 4181, of 
July 10, 1916, enclosing for the information of the Department a copy, 
in duplicate, of the text of an Order in Council, dated the 7th of July, 
1916, entitled ‘‘The Maritime Rights Order in Council, 1916,’’ which 
effects a change in the rules hitherto adopted by the British Govern- 
ment to govern its conduct of warfare at sea during the present war, 
and transmitting, also in duplicate, a copy of a memorandum which 
has been drawn up by the British and French Governments explaining 
the grounds for the issue of the Order in Council mentioned. 

You are instructed to address a formal note to Lord Grey, with 
reference to the Order in Council of July 7, 1916, and the memo- 
randum of the same date on this subject, and say that the Government 
of the United States, after giving these documents careful consider- 
ation, deems the rules therein set forth for the guidance of British 
authorities as at variance with the law and practice of nations in 
several respects, in regard to some of which the United States has 
already made known its views in prior correspondence, and that the 
Government of the United States reserves all of its rights in the 
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premises, including the right not only to question the validity of these 
rules, but to present demands and claims in relation to any American 
interests which may be unlawfully affected directly or indirectly by 
the application of these rules. 


I am, ete., Rospert LANSING. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


No. 4988. ] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
London, October 11, 1916. 
Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Depart- 
ment’s Instruction No. 4191 of September 18, with respect to the 
Maritime Rights Order in Council, 1916, and in reply to enclose here- 
with, for the information of the Department, a copy of the Note which 
has been received from the Foreign Office, under date of October 10, 


in response to the Embassy’s representations in the premises. 
I have, ete., WALTER HINES 


[Inclosure. ] 
ForEIGN OFFICE, 
October 10, 1916. 
Your 

I have had the honour of receiving Mr. Laughlin’s note of the 3rd 
instant (No. 241), in which he makes a communication under instruc- 
tions from your Government with respect to the Maritime Rights 
Order in Council, 1916. 

I would point out that if the rules cited in the Order in Council 
are not deemed by the United States Government to be in accordance 
with international law, they should be challenged in the Prize Court. 

I have, ete., (For the Secretary of State :) 
MAURICE DE BUNSEN. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 


No. 4502. } DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 24, 1916. 
Sir: The Department has received your No. 4988 of October 11, 
1916, with which, having reference to the Department’s instruction 
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No. 4191 of September 18, in relation to the Maritime Rights Order 
in Council of 1916, you enclose a copy of a note received from the 
Foreign Office in response to the Embassy’s representations in the 
matter. 

You will address to the Foreign Office a note in reply to the effect 
that without admitting that even individual rights when clearly vio- 
lated by Orders in Council must be maintained by resort to local 
tribunals, this Government must announce that it, of course, has no 
intention to resort to British courts for the maintenance of such of 
its national rights as may be infringed by Orders in Council of Great 
Britain. 

I am, ete., Rosert LANnsING. 


q 
4 
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PART II. 


MARITIME DANGER ZONES AND MINE AREAS. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram—Paraphrase. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, August 7, 1914. 
Mr. Gerard reports that he is informed by the German Foreign 
Office that German ports are strewn with mines, and it is requested 
that timely warning be given shippers against navigating in ports 
which foreign forces might use as bases. 


Memorandum from the British Embassy. 


His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State and has the honour to communicate to him the 
following telegram which he received last night from the Foreign 


Office: 


The Germans are scattering contact mines indiscriminately about 
the North Sea in the open sea without regard to the consequences to 
merchantmen. Two days ago four large merchant ships were observed 
to pass within a mile of the minefield which sank H. M. S. Amphion. 
The waters of the North Sea must therefore be regarded as perilous 
in the last degree to merchant shipping of all nations. In view of the 
methods adopted by Germany the British Admiralty must hold them- 
selves fully at liberty to adopt similar measures in self-defence which 
must inevitably increase the dangers to navigation in the North Sea. 
But, before doing so, they think it right to issue this warning in order 
that merchant ships under neutral flags trading with North Sea ports 
should be turned back before entering the area of such exceptional 
danger. 

BritisH EMBASSY, 

Washington, August 11, 1914. 
4 
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Memorandum to the British Embassy. 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires and acknowledges the receipt of his 
Memorandum of August 11, 1914, communicating a telegram received 
by him from the Foreign Office stating that the Germans are scatter- 
ing contact mines indiscriminately in the open waters of the North 
Sea without regard to the consequences to merchantmen, thus render- 
ing these waters perilous to the shipping of all nations, and that in 
view of the methods adopted by Germany the British Admiralty hold 
themselves at liberty to adopt similar measures in self-defense, thus 
increasing the dangers to navigation in the North Sea. 

It is not stated in the Memorandum whether the contact mines 
are floating or anchored, but it is presumed from the expression ‘‘scat- 
tering contact mines indiscriminately’’ that it was the intention to 
convey the idea that the mines referred to are floating mines. 

The limitation placed upon the use of floating contact mines by 
Article 1 of The Hague Convention of 1907 relative to the Laying 
of Automatic Submarine Contact Mines is that they shall become 
harmless within one hour after being laid. 

The Secretary of State is loath to believe that a signatory to 
that Convention would willfully disregard its treaty obligation, which 
was manifestly made in the interest of neutral shipping. . 

All restrictions upon the rights of neutrals upon the high seas, 
the common highway of nations, during the progress of a war, are 
permitted in the interests of the belligerents, who are bound in return 
to prevent their hostile operations from increasing the hazard of 
neutral ships in the open sea so far as the exigencies of the war permit. 

If an enemy of His Majesty’s Government has, as asserted, endan- 
gered neutral commerce by an act in violation of The Hague Conven- 
tion, which can not be justified on the ground of military necessity, 
the Secretary of State perceives no reason for His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment adopting a similar course, which would add further dangers 
to the peaceful navigation of the high seas by vessels of neutral 
powers. 

The Secretary of State, therefore, expresses the earnest and con- 
fident hope that His Majesty’s Government may not feel compelled to 
resort, as a defensive measure, to a method of naval warfare, which 
would appear to be contrary to the terms of The Hague Convention 
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and impose upon the ships and lives of neutrals a needless menace 
when peaceably navigating the high seas. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 13, 1914. 


Memorandum from the British Embassy. 


The British Embassy presents its compliments to the Department 
of State, and with reference to its memorandum of August 11 on the 
subject of contact mines in the North Sea has the honour to communi- 
cate the following telegram received from His Majesty’s Government: 


German action and the measures it may entail are a source 
of grave danger to shipping. British Admiralty will, however, from 
time to time and subject to naval exigencies, try to indicate certain 
routes and channels for trade to pass to the Scheldt, and they do 
not wish in any degree to keep trade away from the English Channel. 

Difficulties in the way of a guarantee for the Rhine, which is 
nearer to the center of war, are at present insuperable. 

BritisH EmBassy, 

Washington, August 14, 1914. 


Memorandum from the British Embassy. 


His Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires presents his compli- 
ments to the United States Secretary of State and has the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of his memorandum of August 13 in which, 
with reference to the action of Germany in placing contact mines in 
the North Sea and the right reserved by His Majesty’s Government 
to take similar measures in self-defence, the Secretary of State ex- 
presses the hope that His Majesty’s Government may not feel com- 
pelled to resort to a method of warfare which would appear to be 
contrary to the terms of the Hague Convention of 1907 and impose 
upon the ships and lives of neutrals a needless menace when peaceably 
navigating the high seas. 

His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires lost no time in fully informing 
His Majesty’s Government of the views which the Secretary of State 
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was good enough to express in the memorandum under reply, and he 
now begs to communicate a further expression of Sir Edward Grey’s 
views as received by telegraph. 

It is stated that there is no doubt whatever that automatic con- 
tact mines have been placed by Germany in the high seas where they 
are dangerous to merchant shipping, as a German mine-laying vessel 
was caught in the act. It is not alleged that they are a breach of 
any Convention concluded at The Hague to which Germany is a 
party, but that does not make them less dangerous to merchant 
shipping. 

His Majesty’s Government share the reluctance of the Secretary 
of State to see the practice extended and the danger to neutral ship- 
ping increased. At the same time His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
is instructed to point out that if Great Britain refrains from adopt- 
ing the methods of Germany the result is that Germany receives 
impunity unless the neutral Powers can find some means of making 
Germany feel that she cannot continue to preserve all facilities for 
receiving trade and supplies through neutral shipping while impeding 
British commerce by means the use of which by Great Britain is 
deprecated by the. United States Government. 

British EmBassy, 

Washington, August 19, 1914. 


Memorandum from the British Embassy. 


His Majesty’s Ambassador presents his compliments to the Secre- 
tary of State and has the honour to communicate to him the following 
telegram received from the Foreign Office yesterday summarizing 
the Naval position of the war up to date: 


The Admiralty wish to draw attention to their previous warn- 
ing to neutrals of the danger of traversing the North Sea. The Ger- 
mans are continuing their practice of laying mines indiscriminately 
upon the ordinary trade routes. These mines do not conform to the 
conditions of The Hague convention; they do not become harmless 
after a certain number of hours; they are not laid in connection with 
any definite military scheme such as the closing of a military port or 
as a distinct operation against a fighting fleet, but appear to be scat- 
tered on the chance of catching individual British war or merehant 
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vessels. In consequence of this policy neutral ships, no matter what 
their destination, are exposed to the gravest dangers. Two Danish 
vessels the S. S. Maryland and the S. S. Broberg have within the last 
twenty-four hours been destroyed by these deadly engines in the North 
Sea while traveling on the ordinary trade routes at a considerable 
distance from the British Coast. In addition to this, it is reported 
that two Dutch steamers clearing from Swedish ports were yesterday 
blown up by German mines in the Baltic. In these circumstances the 
Admiralty desire to impress not only on British but on neutral ship- 
ping the vital importance of touching at British ports before entering 
the North Sea in order to ascertain according to the latest information 
the routes and channels which the Admiralty are keeping swept and 
along which these dangers to neutrals and merchantmen are reduced 
as far as possible. The Admiralty, while reserving to themselves the 
utmost liberty of retaliatory action against this new form of warfare, 
announce that they have not so far laid any mines during the present 
war and that they are endeavouring to keep the sea routes open for 
peaceful commerce. 
BritisH Emsassy, 
Washington, August 23, 1914. 


Memorandum from the British Embassy. 


The British Ambassador presents his compliments to the Secretary 
of State and has the honour to communicate the text of a telegram 


received to-day from Sir E. Grey: 


His Majesty’s Government have learnt that on or about August 
26th an Iceland trawler is reported to have struck a mine 25 miles 
off the Tyne and sunk, and at least one foreign newspaper has stated 
that the mine was English. Although the German action in laying 
mines has forced the Admiralty to reserve to themselves the right 
to do likewise, the statement already made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that no British mines have been laid remains absolutely true at 
this moment. The mines off the Tyne were laid thirty miles to sea- 
ward, not as part of any definite military operation nor by German 
ships of war but by German trawlers of which a considerable num- 
ber appear to have been engaged on this work; the number of one 
such trawler actually seen to be doing this was A. E. 24 Emden. It 
would be well if the conduct of those who ordered her to perform this 
act were carefully considered by neutral powers. 
British EMBASSY, 
Washington, August 30, 1914. 
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The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


[ Translation. ] 


GERMAN EMBASssy, 
New York, September 10, 1914. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 

By direction of my Government I have the honor respectfully 
to bring the following to Your Excellency’s knowledge. 

No foundation for idea prevalent among neutrals abroad that 
because of the blockade of German ports sea trade with Germany 
is tied up. No port is blockaded and nothing stands in the way of 
neutral states’ sea trade with Germany. 

The assertions from England that the North Sea has been infested 
with mines by Germany are wrong. 

Neutral vessels bound for German ports in the North Sea must 
steer by day for a point 10 nautical miles N.W. off Helgoland. There 
will German pilots be found in readiness to pilot the ships into port. 

Neutral vessels must sail direct for Baltic sea ports, every one of 


which has pilots. 
The prohibition of coal export does not include bunker coal and 


coaling is assured. 
Accept, ete., J. BERNSTORFF. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, September 28, 1914. : 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith a protest made by the 
British Government against the methods pursued by the German Navy 
in laying mines in the North Sea. 
This protest was inclosed to me by his Majesty’s Secretary of State © 
for Foreign Affairs, in a communication requesting that it be for- 


warded to the Government of the United States. 
I have, ete., Water Hines Pace. 


No. 476.] 
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[Inclosure. ] 


His Majesty’s Government consider it their duty to bring before 
the notice of the United States Government the practice which is 
being pursued by the German naval authorities in laying mines on 
the high seas on the trade routes, not only to British but to neutral 
ports, and in furtherance of no definite military operation. His 
Majesty’s Government have reason to think that fishing vessels, pos- 
sibly disguised as neutral, are employed for the purpose, and lay these 
mines under the pretense of following the ordinary avocations of 
fishing. Mines have been found in several cases as much as 50 miles 
from the coast. 

This practice has already resulted, since the commencement of the 
war, in the destruction of eight neutral and seven British merchant 
and fishing vessels, so far as at present ascertained, with the loss of 
some sixty lives of neutral and noncombatant persons. 

The practice of laying mines indiscriminately and in large numbers 
on the high seas, entirely regardless of the dangers to peaceful ship- 
ping, is in flagrant violation of the accepted principles of international 
law and contrary to the primary dictates of humanity. It is also in 
direct contradiction with the language of Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, who, as First German delegate at the Peace Conference of 1907, 
spoke as follows: ‘‘We do not intend, if I may employ an expression 
used by the British delegate, ‘to sow mines in profusion on every 
sea.’ . . . We do not hold the opinion that everything which is not 
expressly forbidden is permitted.’’ 

The freedom of the seas for peaceful trading is an established and 
universally accepted principle; this fact has never been more clearly 
recognized than in the words of the report of the third Committee 
of the Second Peace Conference, which dealt with the question of 
submarine contact mines: ‘‘Even apart from any written stipulation 
it can never fail to be present in the minds of all that the principle of 
the liberty of the seas, with the obligations which it implies on behalf 
of those who make use of this way of communication open to the 
nations, is the indisputable prerogative of the human race.’’ 

This principle received further recognition in the 3rd article of 
the Convention relating to the laying of submarine contact mines :— 


‘*When anchored automatic contact mines are employed, every 
possible precaution must be taken for the security of peaceful 
shipping. 

‘‘The belligerents undertake to do their utmost to render these 
mines harmless after a limited time has elapsed, and, should the 
mines cease to be under observation, to notify the danger zones as soon 
as military exigencies permit, by a notice to mariners, which must 
also be communicated to the Governments through the diplomatic 
channel.”’ 
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Not only have the German Government neglected to take every 
possible precaution for the safety of neutral shipping, but they have, 
on the contrary, deliberately and successfully contrived to sow danger 
in its track. The mined zones have not been kept under observation 
nor has any notification of their locality ever been made. The pro- 
visions of this article, which the German Government are pledged to 
observe, have therefore been violated in three distinct ways. 

Article 1, Section 2, of the same Convention has equally been vio- 
lated by the German Government, for the mines which they have laid 
have in numerous instances been found adrift from their moorings 
without having become harmless. Yet the German Government made 
no reservation respecting this article either when signing or ratifying 
the Convention. 

The degree of respect with which the German Government treat 
their written pledges, and the pledges given verbally in their name 
by their representatives, is sufficiently apparent from what is stated 
above. It is brought into yet higher relief in the light of the following 
statement made by Baron Marschall before the third Committee of 
the last Peace Conference, and repeated by him in full, and with 
added emphasis, at the 8th plenary meeting of the Conference: 


‘*A belligerent who lays mines assumes a very heavy responsibility 
toward neutrals and peaceful shipping. . . . No one will resort to 
such means unless for military reasons of an absolutely urgent char- 
acter. But military acts are not governed solely by principles of 
international law. There are other factors: conscience, good sense, 
and the sentiment of duty imposed by principles of humanity will be 
the surest guides for the conduct of sailors, and will constitute the 
most effective guarantee against abuses. The officers of the German 
Navy, I emphatically affirm, will always fulfil, in the strictest fashion, 
the duties which emanate from the unwritten law of humanity and 
civilisation.”’ 

His Majesty’s Government desire to place on record their strong 
protest against the illegitimate means of conducting warfare which 
has been resorted to by their adversaries. They feel that its manifest 
inhumanity must call down upon its authors the censure and repro- 
bation of all civilised peoples. 

ForeiGn Orrice, September 26, 1914. 


Memorandum from the British Embassy. 


TELEGRAM FROM SIR EDWARD GREY TO SIR CECIL SPRING RICE, 
OCTOBER 2, 1914. 


The German policy of minelaying combined with their submarine 
activities makes it necessary on military grounds for Admiralty to 
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adopt countermeasures. His Majesty’s Government have therefore 
authorized a minelaying policy in certain areas and a system of mine- 
fields has been established and is being developed upon a considerable 
scale. In order to reduce risks to noncombatants the Admiralty 
announce that it is dangerous henceforward for ships to cross area 
between Latitude fifty-one degrees fifteen minutes north and fifty- 
one degrees forty minutes north and Longitude one degree thirty-five 
minutes east and three degrees east. In this connection it must be 
remembered that the southern limit of the German minefield is latitude 
fifty-two degrees north. Although these limits are assigned to the 
danger area it must not be supposed that navigation is safe in any 
part of the southern waters of the North Sea. Instructions have been 
issued to His Majesty’s ships to warn east-going vessels of the 
presence of this new minefield. You should inform Government to 


which you are accredited without delay. 


Ambassador Herrick to the Secretary of State. 


No. 704.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, October 9, 1914. 
Sm: Confirming my telegram No. 184 of this date, relative to the 
placing of submarine mines in the Adriatic Sea, I have the honor 
to transmit herewith a copy and translation, together with its inclo- 
sure, of a note from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, giving the text 


of the advice inserted in the Journal Officiel in regard thereto. 
I have, ete., Myron T. Herrick. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


Ministry FOR ForREIGN AFFAIRS, 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs has the honor to transmit to His 
Excellency the Ambassador of the United States, the accompanying 
notification made in conformity with the stipulation of Article 3, 
Par. 2 of the 8th Convention of The Hague 1907 relative to the 
use of submarine mines. 
BorpEAux, October 6, 1914. 
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[Sub-inclosure—Translation. ] 
NOTICE. 
Published in the Journal Officiel Official part. 


Automatic mines having been sown in the Adriatic sea by the 
Austro-Hungarian navy, the French naval forces have been obliged 
to resort to similar measures in the said sea. 

However, in order to avoid that inoffensive neutral ships should 
suffer harm such as has been unjustly caused by the Austro-Hun- 
garian mines, the mines laid down by the French navy are in con- 
formity with the provisions stipulated by the 8th Convention of the 
Hague, 1907. 

The zone that is dangerous to navigation, comprises the territorial 
waters of the Austro-Hungarian kingdom and the channels between 
the islands along the coast of Dalmatia. 

Notice is hereby given to all whom it may concern, in conformity 
with Article 3, Par. 2 of the aforesaid Convention. 

Approved: 

The Minister for Marine. 

(Signed) Victor AUGAGNEUR. 

Attest: 


The Vice-Admiral Chief of Staff. 
(Signed) PIvET. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, October 28, 1914. 
Referring to my 926, October twenty-seventh. A German mine 
field has been discovered off the north coast of Ireland and the British 
Admiralty warns shipping not to pass within sixty miles of Tory 
Island. One British ship bound from Manchester to Montreal struck 
a mine there and went down. This mine field is in a location which 
suggests that it was meant rather for merchant than naval ships. 
Part of channels of the Thames have been closed by Admiralty. 


* Not printed. 
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A Dutch ship struck a mine forty miles north of Ymuiden and 
sank. 
The sinking of the passenger boat across the channel by a mine is 


disputed. 
PAGE. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, November 2, 1914. 

Mr. Page states that he is informed by Sir Edward Grey that the 
mine fields North of Ireland were laid by Germans from vessels flying 
neutral flags. The mines are directly in the path of some of the trans- 
atlantic vessels and the liner Olympic recently was dangerously near 
the mines. The danger from the mines is constantly spreading over a 
wider area. 


The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


No. 375.] British EMBassy, 
Washington, November 3, 1914. 
Sir: In compliance with instructions received from Sir Edward 
Grey, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
I have the honour to enclose herewith copy of a telegram which he has 
addressed to me recommending certain routes to be followed for ships 
wishing to trade to and from Norway, the Baltic, Denmark, and 


Holland. 
I have, ete., Ceci. Spring RIce. 


[Inclosure. ] 


November 3, 1914. 
Please inform Government to which you are accredited that the 
Admiralty are issuing the following announcement: 
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During the last week the Germans have scattered mines indiscrim- 
inately in the open sea on main trade route from America to Liverpool 
via North of Ireland. Peaceful merchant ships have already been 
blown up with loss of life by this agency. The White Star liner 
Olympic escaped disaster by pure good luck and but for warnings 
given by British cruisers other British and neutral merchant and 
passenger vessels would have been destroyed. 

These mines can not have been laid by any German ship of war. 
They have been laid by some merchant vessels flying neutral flag 
which have come along the trade route as if for purposes of peaceful 
commeree and while profiting to the full by immunity enjoyed by 
neutral merchant ships have wantonly and recklessly endangered the 
lives of all who travel on the sea regardless of whether they are friend 
or foe, civilian or military in character. 

Minelaying under neutral flag and reconnaissance conducted by 
trawlers, hospital ships, and neutral vessels are the ordinary features 
of German naval warfare. 

In these circumstances, having regard to the great interests 
entrusted to the British Navy, to the safety of peaceful commerce 
on high seas, and to the maintenance within limits of international 
law of trade between neutral countries, the Admiralty feel it necessary 
to adopt exceptional measures appropriate to the novel conditions 
under which this war is being waged. 

They therefore give notice that the whole of the North Sea must 
be considered a military area. Within this area merchant shipping 
of all kinds, traders of all countries, fishing craft, and all other 
vessels will be exposed to the gravest dangers from mines which it 
has been necessary to lay and from warships searching vigilantly by 
night and day for suspicious craft. 

All merchant and fishing vessels of every description are hereby 
warned of the dangers they encounter by entering this area except 
in strict accordance with Admiralty directions. Every effort will be 
made to convey this warning to neutral countries and to vessels on the 
sea, but from the 5th of November onwards the Admiralty announce 
that all ships passing a line drawn from the northern point of the 
Hebrides through Faroe Islands to Iceland do so at their own peril. 

Ships of all countries wishing to trade to and from Norway, the 
Baltic, Denmark, and Holland are advised to come, if inward bound, 
by the English channel and Straits of Dover. There they will be 
given sailing directions which will pass them safely so far as Great 
Britain is concerned up the East Coast of England to Farne Island, 
whence safe route will, if possible, be given to Lindesnaes Lightship. 
From this point they should turn North or South according to their 
destination, keeping as near the coast as possible. Converse applies to 
vessels outward bound. 

By strict adherence to these routes the commerce of all countries 
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will be able to reach its destination in safety so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, but any straying even for a few miles from the course 
thus indicated may be followed by serious consequences. 

British EmBassy, 
Washington. 


Ambassador Marye to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Petrograd, November 5, 1914. 
Russian Government officially notifies Embassy that it has placed 
mines in zone from fifty-eight fifty north latitude and to east of 
twenty-first meridian also at entrance of Gulf of Riga and around 
Aland Islands and consequently entrance and exit of Finnish and 
Riga Gulfs forbidden. 


MarYE. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN Empmassy, 
Berlin, November 13, 1914. 

Smr: With reference to my cipher telegram No. 823, dated 

November 12, 1914,1 I have the honor to transmit to you herewith 

a copy in translation of the reply of the German Government to the 

protest of the British Government against the laying of German 


mines. 


No. 261.] 


I have, ete., JAMES W. GERARD. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


REPLY OF THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT TO THE PROTEST OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT AGAINST THE LAYING OF GERMAN MINES. 


It has been brought to the knowledge of the German Government 
that the British Government addressed a Note to the neutral Powers 


* Not printed; gives purport of inclosure herewith. 
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under date September 20, 1914, protesting against the laying of 
German mines. It is asserted in the protest that the mines were laid 
in a way contrary to international law and in forbidden localities; 
that they were not sufficiently anchored or under proper observance ; 
and were not notified to the neutrals in accordance with rule. 
Furthermore attention is called to the declarations of the first German 
delegate at the Second Hague Peace Conference which are in contra- 
diction with such practice and likewise to the deliberate injury to 
neutral trade which Germany’s action on the open sea is alleged to 
involve. 

The German Government makes the following reply to this 


protest: 
I. 


In condemning the alleged German practice the British Govern- 
ment relies on the 8th Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, rela- 
tive to the laying of automatic submarine contact mines. It overlooks 
the fact that under Article 7 of this Convention its provisions do not 
apply unless all the belligerents are parties to the Convention. Now 
Russia, which is allied with England, has not ratified the Agreement ; 
it is therefore not binding by international law on any of the partici- 
pants in the present war. 

Nevertheless the German Government has voluntarily held itself 
bound by its provisions, with the exception of Article 2, with regard 
to which France as well as Germany made express reservations. The 
assertion of the British Government that these provisions have been 
violated by Germany is emphatically denied. 


Il. 


To firstly the British Government finds it a breach of international 
law th: the German mines were apparently laid by fishing vessels, 
possibly under neutral flag, under the pretense of following the 
ordinary peaceable avocations of fishing. This assertion is incorrect 
and an invention; the German mines were laid exclusively by German 


warships. 

2. The British Government complains that German mines were 
laid as far as 50 miles from the British coast and not only on British 
but neutral trade routes. The Convention does not stipulate how far 
from the coast and ports of an enemy mines may be anchored, and 
there is no established practice in this respect in international law; 
moreover the English statement of the distance of the German mines 
from the menaced coast is much exaggerated. The mines have been 
laid as close as the conditions of the anchoring grounds and the 
character of the coast permitted. The assertion that neutral trade 
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routes have been blocked is untrue; no German mines have been laid 
in any trade route from the high seas to a neutral port. 

3. The British Protest maintains further that in numerous cases 
German mines were found adrift without having become harmless. 
The anchoring of mines by Germany has been carried out with all 
possible precaution. If some have drifted from their moorings in 
consequence of currents or storms their number is certainly much 
smaller than that of mines laid by England which have drifted ashore 
on the Belgian and Dutch coasts and have caused damage there 
through their undiminished explosive power. 

4. The obligation of keeping mines under surveillance which the 
British Government complains has been violated can naturally be 
enjoined upon a belligerent only as long as he retains command over 
that part of the seat of war where he has laid mines in a manner 
permitted by international law. As a rule, therefore, this obligation 
will apply only to defensive mines but not to offensive mines. When 
a belligerent has properly laid offensive mines and has duly notified 
their laying he is relieved of all further responsibility. 

5. In the British protest the charge is made that the German 
Government never issued any proclamation as to the places where 
mines were laid. This charge is not founded in fact. On August 7, 
1914, the German Government communicated to all the neutral powers 
that the trade routes to English ports would be closed by mines by 
Germany. Neutral shipping was therefore notified of the fact of the 
laying of the mines and the zones where it had to look out for 
German mines. If the German Government did not give the exact 
situation of the various mines this may well be understood from the 
conditions which forced the laying of the mines. 


IIT. 


The volume of strong words and moral indignation with which the 
British protest denounces the German Government to the neutral 
powers is not, therefore, justified at all by Germany’s practice. This 
protest is plainly nothing but a cloak to cover up the serious violations 
of existing international law laid down in the Declaration of London, 
indulged in by England and a pretext to prepare public opinion for 
the closing of the North Sea, contrary to international law, which 
has since taken place and is equivalent in its economic importance 
to a blockade of neutral coasts. In view of these facts it is doubly 
remarkable that the British Government constitutes itself the advo- 
cate of the ‘‘ established and generally accepted principle of the free- 
dom of the seas for peaceful trade.’’ Obviously in the eyes of Eng- 
land, which is at war, the only peaceful trade is that neutral trade 
which brings goods to England, but not that which carries or might 
earry goods to her opponents. 
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The German Government is convinced that the continual violation 
of neutral trade by England will everywhere place the British protest 
in its true light. The German Government is satisfied that for its 
part, in taking the measures required by military exigency, it has 
reduced as far as possible risk or injury to neutral shipping, and has 
strictly followed the rules hitherto applied by civilized nations to 
maritime warfare. On the other hand, the infringement of vital 
neutral interests by England is capable of justification by no military 
exigency, since it has no connection with any military operations and 
is merely intended to strike at the economic system of the adversary 
by crippling legitimate neutral trade. This fundamental disregard of 
the very freedom of the seas which it has invoked deprives the British 
Government of any right to appear as the advocate of this freedom 
in the question of the laying of mines, which is far less injurious 
to neutrals. 

Beruin, November 7, 1914. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


No. 271.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Berlin, November 17, 1914. 
Sir: With reference to your cable No. 598+ of November 9, 1914, 
and my reply No. 850? of November 16, I have the honor to transmit 


to you herewith a copy in translation of a communication received 
from the Imperial Foreign Office, dated November 14, 1914, relative 
to the regulations for navigation in the German bay of the North Sea. 
Two copies of the publication, entitled Nachrichten fiir Seefahrer, 
in which these regulations are printed, are likewise enclosed- 
I have, ete., JAMES W. GERARD. 


[Inclosure—Translation. 


ForeEIGN OFFICE. 
Nr. II U 4970-89541. 

The Foreign Office has the honor to inform the Embassy of the 
United States of America in reply to the Note Verbale of 12th instant, 


* Not printed. * Not printed; gives substance of inclosure herewith. 
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F. O. No. 1078, that the following are the material regulations, govern- 
ing navigation in the German Bay of the North Sea: 

1. Steamships are permitted to make for the German coast, to 
enter or leave the mouths of rivers only from sunrise to sunset, and 
in clear weather. Ships attempting to point for the coast in the dark, 
in foggy or thick weather, run the risk of being shot at. 

2. All commercial steamers bound for the Eider, Elbe, Weser, and 
Jade must first point for the Listertief-Buoy; those bound for the 
Ems should make directly for its mouth. 

3. In the interest of the safety of the ships, a pilot is obligatory 
from the Listertief-Buoy. 

4. If ships can not obtain pilots, on account of bad weather or for 
other reasons, they must either anchor or put out to sea again. 

The approximate location of the Listertief-Buoy is 55° 34’ North, 
8° 1714’ East. 

For the rest reference made to issue No. 59 of the Nachrichten fiir 
Seefahrer of 4th instant, pages 1006 and 1007, two copies of which are 
attached. 


American shipping interests can obtain any further information 
from the Nachrichten fiir Seefahrer which is accessible to them. 
BeEruin, November 14, 1914. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 8, 1914. 
Sir: In further acknowledgment of your despatch No. 261, of 
November 13, 1914, transmitting a copy in translation of the reply 
of the German Government to the protest of the British Government 
against the laying of German mines, you are informed that a copy 
thereof has been forwarded to the American Ambassador at London 
for transmission to the British Foreign Office without comment. 
I am, ete., For the Secretary of State: 
RoBert LANSING. 


* Not printed; see correspondence in cases of the Evelyn and Carib, pp. 52-73. 
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Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[ Extract. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, December 11, 1914. 
Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith a full copy of a circular 
which I have received from the Admiralty in regard to the navigation 


of the North Sea and English Channel. 
I have, ete., Ropert P. SKINNER. 


[{Inclosure. 
NAVIGATION IN THE NORTH SEA AND ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


It is requested that Shipowners on receiving these instructions will 
use their utmost endeavour to communicate them as confidentially as 
possible to the Masters of their vessels, impressing upon them the 
necessity for preventing the information from reaching the enemy. 
These instructions should not be allowed to come into the hands of any 
persons who are not directly affected by them. 

The previous Notice on Navigation in the North Sea (dated the 
14th October, 1914) is canceled. 


A. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. Local Naval or Military Authorities may, at any time when they 
consider it necessary, close a port during certain hours without 
previous warning. 

2. Attention is called to the notice on the inside cover of all 
Admiralty Sailing Directions and their Supplements, and to the 
following Admiralty Notices to Mariners of 1914: 

No. 1 of Ist January. 

No. 1528 of 14th September, Thames Approaches. 

No. 1690 of 28th October, River Thames. 

No. 1706 of 3d November, Mined Areas. 

No. 1727 of 7th November, River Mersey. 

No. 1730 of 10th November, Orkney Islands. 

No. 1752 of 16th November, East Coast Ports. 

In the Notice to Mariners, No. 1752 of 16th November, the position 
of the Pilotage station of the River Humber to be established by the 
27th November should read ‘‘7 miles E. S. E. (magnetic) from Spurn 


Point.’’ 
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3. All lights may be extinguished and other aids to navigation 
removed or altered at any time without previous warning. 


B. MINES. 


4. So far as is known at present there are, in addition to the 
minefields mentioned in Admiralty Notice to Mariners, No. 1752 of 
1914, the following principal mined areas: 

(a) Off the Tyne. 

(b) Off Flamborough Head. 

(ec) Off Southwold (southern limit 51° 54’ N.). 

(d) British minefield within Lat. 51° 15’ N. and 51° 40’ N., Long. 
1° 35’ E. and 3° E. 


C. SPECIAL INFORMATION AS TO ENGLISH CHANNEL AND DOWNS. 


5. On and after the 10th December lights, buoys, and fog signals 
in the English Channel and the Downs eastward of a line joining 
Selsey Bill and Cape Barfleur and south of the parallel 51° 20’ N., 
will be liable to extinction or alteration without further notice. 

Trinity House pilot stations will be established as follows by the 
10th December: 

St. Helens, Isle of Wight: Where ships proceeding up Channel can 
obtain pilots capable of piloting as far as Great Yarmouth. 

Great Yarmouth: Where ships from the North Sea bound for the 
English Channel or intermediate ports can obtain pilots capable of 
piloting as far as the Isle of Wight. 

Dover: Where ships from French Channel Ports, but no other, can 
obtain pilots for the North Sea. 

The Sunk Light Vessel: Where ships crossing the North Sea 
between the parallels 51° 40’ N. and 51° 54’ N., but no others, can 
obtain pilots for the English Channel. 

Pilots also can be obtained at London for the Channel and the 
North Sea. 

6. Both before and after the above date (10th December, 1914) 
all vessels entering the North Sea from the Channel, or vice versa, 
must pass through the Downs, where they will be given directions as 
to their route. 


D. PASSAGES—GENERAL. 


7. On and after 10th December, 1914, vessels proceeding up or 
down Channel eastward of the Isle of Wight are very strongly advised 
to take pilots, as navigation will be exceedingly dangerous without 
their aid (see paragraph 5). 

8. Vessels proceeding up or down the East Coast should keep 
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within 3 miles of the coast when consistent with safe navigation. The 
only exception to this is when passing the mouth of the Tyne. Here 
all vessels should pass not less than 4 miles but not more than 8 miles 
from the coast between Sunderland and Blyth. Vessels bound to the 
Tyne must take a pilot off one of the above ports, as stated in Ad- 
miralty Notice to Mariners, No. 1752 of 1914. 


E. PARTICULAR PASSAGES. 
(Nore.—In each case return voyages should be made on same routes.) 


9. East Coast Ports to French Ports: See paragraphs 5, 6, and 8. 

10. East Coast Ports to Dutch Ports: Proceed as directed in para- 
graphs 5 and 8. Leave the English coast between the parallels of 51° 
40’ N. and 51° 45’ N.; proceed between these parallels as far as long. 
3° E., shape course thence to destination. Vessels using this route 
(which passes between the British and German mine fields) must 
clearly understand that they do so entirely at their own risk. 

11. East Coast Ports to Scandinavian or Danish Ports: Proceed as 
directed in paragraphs 5 and 8 as far as Farn Island; then steer for 
the vicinity of Lindesnaes, and thence to destination, keeping in terri- 
torial waters. 

12. From Atlantic and Irish Ports or Ports on the South or West 
Coasts of Great Britain to Seandinavian or Danish Ports: Proceed via 
English Channel, being guided by paragraphs 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11. 

13. Sailing vessels bound to Scandinavian or Danish Ports: Pass 
to Westward of Ireland and of St. Kilda. Then make the Faroe 
Islands, and proceed from thence to destination, keeping 50 miles to 
the north of the Shetland Islands. 

14. All vessels bound from East Coast Ports to West Coast Ports 
in the United Kingdom, and vice versa, must pass through the English 
Channel, and not round the north of Scotland. 

ADMIRALTY War STAFF, 

Division), 
30th November, 1914. 


The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


{ Translation. ] 
J. No. A 869.] GERMAN EmMBassy, 
Washington, February 6, 1915. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 
By direction of my Government I have the honor to communicate 


the following to Your Excellency. 
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It is known to the Imperial Government that Great Britain is on 
the point of shipping to France large forces of troops and quantities 
of implements of war. Germany will oppose this shipment with every 
war means at its command. 

As peaceful craft may be, from being mistaken for vessels engaged 
in war operations, exposed to serious danger, the Imperial Government 
is placed under the necessity of warning of such danger vessels ap- 
proaching the North and West Coasts of France. Merchant vessels 
repairing to the North Sea are advised to steer around Scotland. 

Accept, ete., For the Imperial Ambassador: 
HANIEL. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, February 27, 1915. 

Mariners warned navigation entirely forbidden to all ships of area 
in Irish Channel bounded on northwest by line joining latitude 55 
degrees 2242 minutes, longitude six degrees 17 minutes and latitude 
55 degrees 31 minutes, longitude 6 degrees 02 minutes bounded on 
southeast by line joining latitude 55 degrees 1042 minutes longitude 
5 degrees 244% minutes and latitude 55 02 minutes longitude 5 
degrees 4012 minutes bounded southwest by line from first described 
to fourth described point bounded northeast by line from second 
described to third described point. All traffic wishing to proceed 
through North Channel must pass southward of Rathlin Island 


between sunset and sunrise. 
SKINNER. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


No. 615.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, March 2, 1915. 


Sir: With reference to my telegram No. 1719? of the 1st instant, I 
have the honor to enclose to you herewith a copy in translation of a 


* Not printed. Gives substance of inclosure herewith. 
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Note Verbale received from the Imperial Foreign Office, dated Febru- 
ary 28, 1915, relative to the extent of the war area proclaimed by the 


German Admiralty. 
I have, ete., JAMES W. GERARD. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


ForEIGN OFFICE, 
Nr. III a 4333 


26052 


NOTE VERBALE. 


With reference to its Note Verbale of the 4th instant,’ the Foreign 
Office has the honor to inform the Embassy of the United States of 
America, in order to avoid any doubts as to the northward extent of 
the war area defined in the proclamation of the Chief of the Admiralty 
Staff of the same day, that the waters surrounding the Orkneys and 
the Shetlands belong to the war area, but that navigation on both sides 
of the Faroe Isles is not endangered. 

The Foreign Office begs the Embassy of the United States of 
America to be good enough to inform its Government of the above by 
cable and to notify the Governments of Great Britain, Japan, and 
Servia accordingly. 

BeruIN, February 28, 1915. 

To THE EMBASSY OF THE 
UnitTEp STATES OF AMERICA. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 

London, March 6, 1915. 
Admiralty renews urgent warning to vessels to take London Trinity 
house pilot when navigating between Great Yarmouth and English 
Channel. While danger areas are publicly defined, Admiralty add, 
‘‘it must not be supposed that navigation is necessarily safe in any 

part of the southern waters of North Sea.’’ 
SKINNER. 
1 See Special Supplement, 1915, p. 84. 
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Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. 
AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, May 17, 1915. 

Admiralty cancels notice on navigation North Sea dated November 
thirtieth, nineteen fourteen. Masters are strongly urged to obtain 
latest notices before sailing from British ports. Lights may be extin- 
guished and other changes made without previous warning. In addi- 
tion to mine fields in Firth of Forth, Moray Firth and Scapa Flow 
following are principal mined areas as far as known: (A) off Tyne; 
(B) off Flamborough Head; (C) off Southwold, southern limit fifty- 
one degrees fifty-four minutes N. D. (?); British mine field between 
latitude fifty-one degrees fifteen minutes N.; and latitude fifty-one 
degrees forty minutes N.; and between longitude one degree thirty- 
four minutes E., and longitude three degrees E. All vessels enter- 
ing North Sea from English Channel must pass between two light 
vessels off Folkestone, proceed to Downs, keeping inshore imaginary 
line joining southernmost of the two light vessels to the South Goodwin 
light vessel; further instructions in Downs. Vessels proceeding up or 
down east coast should keep within three miles of coast when consistent 
with safe navigation. Vessels from east coast ports to Channel and 
French ports should proceed to Downs, keeping within three miles of 
coast, and follow Admiralty notice to mariners 239; at Downs further 
instructions will be obtained. Vessels from east coast ports to Dutch 
ports should keep within three miles of coast, leaving English coast 
between the parallels fifty-one degrees forty minutes north, and fifty- 
one degrees fifty-four minutes north, proceeding between these paral- 
lels as far as longitude three degrees east, shaping course thence to des- 
tination ; this route passes between British and German mine fields and 
vessels proceed at their own risk. Vessels from east coast to Scandi- 
navian ports should keep within three miles of coast, and proceed 
according to Admiralty notice 239, as far as Farne Island, then steer 
for Lindesnaes and thence to destination, keeping in territorial waters. 

Route from St. Abbs Head to Stavanger may be used as alternative. 

British and allied vessels wishing to use northabout route should 
apply to Customs, and neutral vessels must apply for permission 
through their foreign representatives, and failing such permission pro- 
ceed southabout, 
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Sailing vessels from Atlantic to Scandinavian ports pass westward 
of Ireland and St. Kilda, thence Faroe Islands to destination, passing 


northward by fifty miles of Shetland Islands. 
SKINNER. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, May 19, 1915. 
Sir: Referring to my telegram of May 17, setting forth briefly 
the terms of a notice on navigation in the North Sea and English 
Channel received from the Trade Division of the Admiralty on that 
date, I have the honor to inclose herewith, in duplicate, a full copy 
of the cireular, together with the Admiralty Notice to Mariners re- 


ferred to in the said circular. 
I have, etc., Ropert P. SKINNER. 


[Inclosure. ] 


NAVIGATION IN THE NORTH SEA AND BRITISH HOME WATERS. 


The previous Notice on Navigation in the North Sea and English 
Channel (dated 30th November, 1914) is canceled. 


A.—GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. Local Naval or Military Authorities may, at any time when 
they consider it necessary, close a port during certain hours without 
previous warning. 

2. Before leaving ports in the United Kingdom Masters of Ves- 
sels should be careful to obtain the latest Admiralty Notices to 
Mariners. Attention is called to the Notice on the inside cover of all 
Admiralty Sailing Directions and their Supplements, and to the fol- 
lowing Admiralty Notices to Mariners and any subsequent ones that 
may be issued: 

No. 1738 of 13th November, 1914. River Medway. 

No. 1812 of 10th December, 1914. Bristol Channel. 

No. 45 of 15th January, 1915. Yarmouth Roads. 

No. 137 of 22nd February, 1915. Irish Channel. North Channel. 

No. 165 of 8th March, 1915. River Humber Pilotage. 
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No, 228 of 26th March, 1915. Dover Strait. Light Vessels estab- 
lished. 
No. 239 of 27th March, 1915. North Sea, River Thames, and Eng- 
lish Channel. 
No. 258 of 3rd April, 1915. Portland Harbour. 
No. 274 of 7th April, 1915. Caution when approaching British 
Ports. 
™ No. 391 of 5th May, 1915. Firth of Forth, Moray Firth, Scapa 
low. 
No. 408 of 8th May, 1915. River Tyne Boom Defence. Entrance 
Signals and Traffic Regulations. 
3. Care must be taken at all times to ensure Masters being in pos- 
session of the latest Notices to Mariners. 
4. Any lights may be extinguished and other aids to navigation 
removed or altered at any time without previous warning. (Ad- 
miralty Notice to Mariners, No. 1627 of 9th October, 1914.) 


B.—MINES. 


5. So far as is known at present there are, in addition to the mine 
fields mentioned in Admiralty Notice to Mariners, No. 391 of 5th 
May, 1915, the following principal mined areas: 

(a) Off the Tyne. 

(b) Off Flamborough Head. 

(c) Off Southwold (Southern limit 50° 54’ N.). 

(d) British mine field between Lat. 51° 15’ N. and Lat. 51° 40’ 
N., and between Long. 1° 35’ E. and Long. 3° E. 


C.—PASSAGES.—GENERAL. 


6. All vessels entering the North Sea from the English Channel 
must pass between the two Light vessels off Folkestone (see Admiralty 
Notice to Mariners, No. 228 of 1915), and proceed to the Downs, keep- 
ing inshore of an imaginary line joining the Southernmost of the two 
Light vessels to the South Goodwin Light vessel. Further instructions 
as to routes can be obtained in the Downs. 

7. Vessels proceeding up or down the East Coast should keep 
within 3 miles of the coast when consistent with safe navigation. 


D.—PARTICULAR PASSAGES. 


(Note.—In each case the return voyage should be made on the same route.) 


8. East Coast Ports to Channel and French Ports.—Proceed to 
the Downs following the directions in paragraph 7 and Admiralty 
Notice to Mariners, No. 239 of 1915. At the Downs further instruc- 


tions will be obtained. 
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9. East Coast Ports to Dutch Ports.—Proceed as directed in para- 
graph 7 and Admiralty Notice to Mariners, No. 239 of 1915. Leave 
the English coast between the parallels 51° 40’ N. and 51° 54’ N.; pro- 
ceed between these parallels as far as Longitude 3° E.; shape course 
thence to destination. Vessels using this route (which passes between 
the British and German mine fields) must clearly understand that 
they do so entirely at their own risk. 

10. East Coast Ports to Scandinavian Ports.—Proceed as directed 
in paragraph 7 and Admiralty Notice to Mariners, No. 239 of 1915, as 
far as Farn Island; then steer for Lindesnaes and then to destina- 
tion, keeping in territorial waters. The route from St. Abbs Head 
to Stavanger may be used as an alternative to the above route. 

11. British and Allied vessels wishing to use the North-about 
route should apply to the Customs for directions. 

Neutral vessels wishing to use the North-about route should be 
informed that application for permission to do so must be obtained 
through their Diplomatic representatives, and that, failing such per- 
mission, they must proceed South-about. 

In no cireumstances are vessels allowed to pass through the Minches 
or through the Pentland Firth. 

12. Sailing Vessels from Atlantic to Scandinavian Ports.—Pass 
to Westward of Ireland and St. Kilda. Then make the Faroe Islands, 
and proceed thence to destination, passing to the Northward of the 
Shetland Islands, and keeping 50 miles from them. 

ADMIRALTY War STAFF, 

(TRADE Division), 
15th May, 1915. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 


[ Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 20, 1915. 

Admiralty announcement canceling notice on Navigation North | 

Sea of November 30, 1914, cabled by Skinner May 17th, states that , 


British and allied vessels wishing to use northabout route should 
apply to Customs, and neutral vessels must apply for permission 
through their foreign representatives, and failing such permission 


proceed southabout. 
Department does not fully understand the intention and effect 


|_| 
F 
f 
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underlying such regulations, and shall be glad to have an immediate 
report on the subject from you. 


BrYAN, 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, June 5, 1915. 


Following reply received to-day from Foreign Office: 


I did not fail to refer to the proper department of His Maj- 
esty’s Government the notes which Your Excellency was good enough 
to address to me on the 22nd and 29th ultimo enquiring as to the 
Admiralty announcement canceling the notice on navigation in the 
North Sea of November 30, 1914. 

I have the honour to state in reply that the notice on navigation 
in the North Sea dated 15th May introduced no new regulations with 
regard to the northabout route. The notice was merely intended to 
summarize existing practice which has been evolved with the object 
of ensuring that trade passing northabout shall be limited in amount 
and reputable in character. 

Many applications for vessels to use the northabout route have 
been received through the Legations of the Scandinavian Powers in 
London and permission has been granted. 

I have the honour to add that any similar applications which may 
be made on behalf of United States vessels would of course receive 
equal treatment. 


PAGE. 


The Secretary of State ad interim to Ambassador W. H. Page. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. } 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 16, 1915. 

Mr. Lansing states that the inquiry in Department’s May 20th is 
not fully answered in the note of June 5th from the British Foreign 
Office. The Department is at a loss to understand the British Gov- 
ernment’s object in regulating foreign vessel’s courses on the high 


No. 1721.] 
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seas as for example in paragraphs 10, 11, and 12 of the general in- 
structions of the fifteenth of May enclosed in despatch of May 19 
from Consul General appears to be the case. 

Mr. Page is directed to press the British Foreign Office for a fur- 
ther explanation. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, June 23, 1915. 
Hydrographic Department, Admiralty issue notice 525, warning 
mariners danger passing through Pas de Calais between Le Colbart 
(the ridge) and French coast. Vessels from North must wait off 
Calais for pilot or instructions, vessels from South must wait off 


Boulogne. Vessels not conforming above do so at their own peril. 
SKINNER. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram. ] 


No. 2517.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, July 23, 1915. 
Your 1721, June 16. Following note received from Foreign Office, 
dated July 22: 


I did not fail to refer to the proper Department of his maj- 
esty’s government the note which your excellency was so good as to 
address to me on the 18th ultimo regarding the Admiralty announce- 
ment canceling the notice on navigation in the North Sea on the 30th 
November, 1914. 

I have now the honour to inform your excellency that the action ~ 
of His Majesty’s Government in indicating routes to be followed by 
neutral merchant vessels in the vicinity of the British Isles and in the 
North Sea is based upon the fact that merchant vessels passing 
through the North Sea run very grave risk unless they act in strict 
accordance with the directions of the Admiralty. Before issuing such 
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special directions to a neutral vessel the Admiralty desires to be 
assured that the vessel’s voyage is undertaken with the knowledge 
and consent of the government of the country whose flag she flies, and 
for this reason it is necessary that the application by a neutral vessel 
for advice as to special routes should be supported by the diplomatic 
representative of the government in question. 

If such support to the application is not given neutral vessels 
will not receive the special instructions as to the northabout route 
and will be advised to go southabout where they can be supplied with 
the latest warnings and obtain the services of pilots where necessary. 


PaGE. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 
[ Telegram. ] 


No. 1908.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 26, 1915. 
Your 2517, July 23. Department understands requirement in 
Admiralty Notice May 15 that neutral vessels bound to North Sea 
by northabout route must obtain from Admiralty special directions 
through their diplomatic representatives applies only to vessels sail- 
ing from British ports and not to vessels sailing direct from American 


or other neutral ports. Ascertain and report whether this under- 
standing is correct. Have any American owned or chartered vessels 
applied for such directions through Embassy or been interfered with 
for failure to apply. Also notify Consul General. 


LANSING. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, August 17, 1915. 
I am in receipt of a note from Sir Edward Grey in reply to my 
representations based on the Department’s instructions which reads 
as follows: 
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I have the honor to inform Your Excellency in reply that in 
principle His Majesty’s Government would desire that neutral ves- 
sels passing northabout from one neutral port to another should sail 
with the knowledge and consent of the Government of the country 
whose flag they fly and should follow a track similar as far as pos- 
sible to that used by vessels sailing from British ports. The diffi- 
culty of ensuring this is however so considerable and the responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Government in the matter is so slight that no en- 
deavor is being made in practice to secure any such limitation of 
sailings. 

PaGeE. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 

London, September 3, 1915. 
Admiralty Order 764. Traffic in Straits Dover between Varne 
Shoal and Folkestone must pass between light vessels moored— 
first 2% miles 140 degrees south 26 degrees east magnitude (?) from 
Folkestone pierhead latitude 51 degrees 02 minutes 40 seconds north 
longitude 1 degree 14 minutes 10 seconds east; second 5 cables 150 
degrees south 16 degrees east magnitude (?) from first. Ships dis- 

regarding this warning do so at own peril. 
SKINNER. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 2, 1916. 
Following circular note received to-day from Foreign Office, dated 
May first, 1916. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs presents his com- 
pliments to the United States Ambassador and has the honour to ac- 
quaint him for the information of the United States Government that 
it, has been found necessary to extend the eastern limit of the danger 
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area of the British minefield off the Belgian coast, notified on the 
twenty-second October, 1914, so as to include the waters south of 
latitude fifty-one degrees, forty minutes north, as far as the Meridian 
of three degrees, twenty minutes east, instead of three degrees east as 
previously notified. 

Sir E. Grey would remind Dr. Page that the danger area as noti- 
fied on the second October, 1914, comprised that situated between 
latitude fifty-one degrees, fifteen minutes and fifty-one degrees, forty 
minutes north, and longitude one degree, thirty-five minutes east, and 
three degrees east. 


PaGE. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 29, 1916. 


Respecting mine field off Belgian coast. 

Foreign Office inform me under date May twenty-seventh that the 
Eastern limit of the danger area of the British mine field off the Bel- 
gian coast should be defined as the meridian of three degrees eighteen 
minutes east instead of three degrees twenty minutes east as previ- 
ously notified in error. 


PaGE. 


The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


No. 193.] British EmBassy, 
Washington, July 1, 1916. 
Sir: I have the honour, in accordance with instructions received 
from His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to transmit to you herewith copy of an Admiralty Notice to Mari- 
ners, No. 618 of 1916, relative to the necessity for the exercise of 
caution in navigating on account of certain mined areas in the North 


Sea. 
I am instructed to invite the attention of the United States Gov- 
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ernment to the extension of the danger zone as indicated at (B) in the 


inclosed notice. 
I have, ete., (For the Ambassador) 


COLVILLE BARCLAY. 


[Inclosure. } 
ADMIRALTY NOTICE TO MARINERS. 
No. 618 of the year 1916. 
NORTH SEA. 


Caution with regard to Mined Areas. 


Former notice.—No. 541 of 1916; hereby canceled. 
Caution.—Mariners are warned that a system of mine fields has 
been established by H. M. Government upon a considerable scale. All 
vessels are strongly advised to obtain a London Trinity House pilot 
when navigating between Great Yarmouth and the English Channel. 
It is dangerous for vessels to enter the following areas: 
(a) The area enclosed between the parallels of latitude 51° 15’ N. 


and 51° a ge and the meridians of longitude 1° 35’ E. 
a 3° 18 E. 
we area enclosed between the parallels of latitude 51° 40’ N. 
and 52° 00’ N., and the meridians of longitude 1° 55’ E. 
and 2° 32’ E. 

Remarks.—Although these limits are assigned to the danger areas, 
it must not be supposed that navigation is necessarily safe in any 
portion of the southern waters of the North Sea. 

Note.—This Notice is a repetition of Notice No. 541, of 1916, with 
addition of the danger area specified in paragraph (b). 


(Notice No. 618 of 1916.) 


Authority —The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. (H. 


3512/16.) 


By Command of their Lordships, 
J. F. Parry, 


Hydrographer. 
HyproGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, ADMIRALTY, 
London, 9th June, 1916. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, January 25, 1917. 
Following notice dated January twenty-fourth received from For- 
eign Office with request that it be brought immediately to attention 
of United States Government. 


In view of the unrestricted warfare carried on by Germany at 
sea by means of mines and submarines not only against the Allied 
Powers but also against neutral shipping and the fact that merchant 
ships are constantly sunk without regard to the ultimate safety of their 
crews, His Majesty’s Government give notice that on and after the 
seventh proximo the undermentioned area in the North Sea will be 
rendered dangerous to all shipping by operations against the enemy 
and it should therefore be avoided. 

Area comprising all the waters except Netherland and Danish ter- 
ritorial waters lying to the southward and eastward of a line com- 
mencing four miles from the coast of Jutland in latitude 56 degrees 
north, longitude eight degrees east from Greenwich and passing through 
the following positions: Latitude fifty-six degrees north, longitude six 
degrees east, latitude fifty-four degrees forty-five minutes east (?) 
thence to a position in latitude fifty-three degrees thirty-seven minutes 
north, longitude five degrees east, seven miles off the coast of the 
Netherlands. 

To meet the needs of the Netherland coastal traffic which cannot 
strictly confine itself to territorial waters owing to navigational diffi- 
culties a safe passage will be left to the southward of a line joining 
the following points: Latitude fifty-three degrees twenty-seven min- 
utes north, longitude five degrees east, latitude fifty-three degrees 
thirty-one and half minutes north, longitude five degrees thirty min- 
utes east, latitude fifty-three degrees thirty-four minutes north, longi- 
tude six degrees east, latitude fifty-three degrees thirty-nine minutes 
north, longitude six degrees twenty-three minutes east. 


PAGE. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, February 15, 1917. 
Following revised notice dated February thirteenth received from 
Foreign Office respecting dangerous area in North Sea which is in- 
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tended to replace notice quoted my telegram 5544, January twenty- 
fifth, 1917: 


North Sea. Caution with regard to dangerous area. Caution. 
In view of the unrestricted warfare carried on by Germany at sea 
by means of mines and submarines not only against the Allied Powers 
but also against neutral shipping and the fact that merchant ships are 
constantly sunk without regard to the ultimate safety of their crews, 
His Majesty’s Government give notice that on and after the seventh 
February, 1917, the undermentioned area in the North Sea will be 
rendered dangerous to all shipping by operations against the enemy 
and it should therefore be avoided. 

Dangerous Area. The area comprising all the waters except 
Netherland and Danish territorial waters lying to the southward and 
eastward of a line commencing four miles from the coast of Jutland 
in latitude fifty-six degrees north longitude eight degrees east and 
passing through the following positions: Latitude fifty-six degrees 
north longitude six degrees east and latitude fifty-four degrees forty- 
five minutes north longitude four degrees thirty minutes east thence 
to a position in latitude fifty-three degrees twenty-seven minutes north 
longitude five degrees east seven miles from the coast of The Nether- 
lands. 

To meet the needs of the coastal traffic which ean not strictly 
confine itself to territorial waters owing navigational difficulties, it 
will be safe to navigate between the coast of Jutland and a line pass- 
ing through the following positions: Latitude fifty-six degrees north 
longitude eight degrees east latitude fifty-five degrees forty minutes 
north longitude eight degrees east latitude fifty-five degrees thirty- 
six minutes north longitude seven degrees fifteen minutes east lati- 
tude fifty-five degrees thirty-two minutes north longitude seven de- 
grees fifteen minutes east latitude fifty-five degrees twenty-two min- 
utes north longitude seven degrees forty-five minutes east latitude 
fifty-five degrees nineteen minutes north longitude eight degrees four 
minutes east latitude fifty-five degrees twenty-two minutes north 
longitude eight degrees nineteen minutes east which is three miles 
from the coast of Fano Island. 

Also a safe passage will be left along the Netherland coast 
southward of a line joining the following positions: Latitude fifty- 
three degrees twenty-seven minutes north longitude five degrees east 
latitude fifty-three degrees thirty-one and half minutes north longi- 
tude five degrees thirty minutes east latitude fifty-three degrees 
thirty-four minutes north longitude six degrees east latitude fifty- 
three degrees thirty-nine minutes north longitude six degrees twenty- 


three minutes east. 
PAGE. 
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The Secretary of State to the British Ambassador. 


No. 1485. ] . DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 19, 1917. 


EXCELLENCY: 

From time to time during the present war, as Your Excellency is 
aware, the Government of His Britannic Majesty have given notice 
of certain delimited areas of the high seas, designated as ‘‘military 
areas’’ or ‘‘danger areas,’’ within which merchant shipping of all 
kinds, fishing craft, and all other vessels, were warned that they 
would be subject to the gravest dangers from mines laid by His Maj- 
esty’s Government, and from hostile operations, and that they would 
enter such waters at their peril. This matter was referred to in the 
Department’s memorandum of August 13, 1914, and has been the 
subject of subsequent correspondence between the American Ambas- 
sador at London and the British Foreign Office. 

As the question of appropriating certain portions of the high 
seas for military operations, to the exclusion of the use of the hostile 
area as a common highway of commerce, has not become a settled 
principle of international law assented to by the family of nations, it 
will be recognized that the Government of the United States must, 
and hereby does, for the protection of American interests, reserve 
generally all of its rights in the premises, including the right not only 
to question the validity of these measures, but to present demands and 
claims in relation to any American interests which may be unlawfully 
affected, directly or indirectly, by virtue of the enforcement of these 


measures. 
Accept, ete., RosBert LANSING. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, March 23, 1917. 


My telegram 5701, February fifteenth. 
Foreign Office in note dated March twenty-first state: 


As from the first April, 1917, the dangerous area will com- 
prise all the waters except Dinish and Netherlands territorial waters 
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lying to the southward and eastward of a line commencing three miles 
from the coast of Jutland on the parallel of latitude fifty-six degrees 
north ahd passing through the following positions: 

One. Latitude fifty-six degrees north, longitude six degrees east. 

Two. Latitude fifty-four degrees forty-five minutes north, longi- 
tude four degrees thirty minutes east. 

Three. Latitude fifty-three degrees twenty-three minutes north, 
longitude five degrees one minute east. 

Four. Latitude fifty-three degrees twenty-five minutes north, 
longitude five degrees five and half minutes east, and thence to the 


eastward following the limit of Netherlands territorial waters. 
PaGE. 


The Minister of Switzerland in charge of German interests in America 
to the Secretary of State. 


{ Translation. ] 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Washington, March 23, 1917.* 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 
The Political Department, Division of Foreign Affairs, instructs 


me and I have hereby the honor to notify the Government of the 
United States as follows: 


The Imperial German Government to-day gave notice of an exten- 
sion of the submarine blockade, according to which it will henceforth 
and without further notice oppose by every means in its power any 
navigation whatsoever of the waters of the Arctic Ocean lying east 
and south of the seventy-fifth degree of latitude north, with the 
exception of the Norwegian territorial waters. Neutral vessels navi- 
gating that zone would do so at their risk and peril. Steps, however, 
have been taken directing that neutral vessels already on their way 
to ports within the newly prohibited zone or intending to leave those 
ports should not until the 5th of April be attacked without previous 


warning. 
Be pleased, etc., P. Ritter. 


= 
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The Minister of Switzerland in charge of German interests in America 
to the Secretary of State. 


[ Translation. ] 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Washington, March 24, 1917. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 

In continuation of my note of yesterday I am asked and I have 
the honor to inform Your Excellency that, according to a telegram 
received this day from the Political Department, the German Govern- 
ment’s notice of the blockade of the Arctic Ocean is to be completed 
as follows: 


The blockaded waters east of the 24th degree of longitude east 
and south of the seventy-fifth degree of latitude north. 
Be pleased, etc., P. Ritter. 


Minister Egan to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. 
AMERICAN LEGATION, 


Copenhagen, April 8, 1917. 
On August 8, 1914, Foreign Office here published the following 
notice to mariners: The German Government has issued the following 
warning to mariners: Vessels are cautioned against approaching 
places from which attacks from hostile fleets may be expected or 
harbors and roadsteads from which embarkation of troops may be 
made, as mines may have been sown in such places. 


EGAN. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, April 27, 1917. 

Admiralty Notice 434, dated April twenty-sixth, cancels number 

319. entitled caution with regard to dangerous area. New notice 


= 
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repeats former preamble and states that on and after May 3, 1917, will 
be further extended as undermentioned. 


Dangerous area: The area comprising all the waters except 
Netherlands and Danish territorial waters lying to the southward and 
eastward of a line commencing three miles from the coast of Jutland 
on the parallel of latitude 56 degrees 00 minutes north, and passing 
through the following positions: First. Latitude 56 degrees 00 minutes 
north, longitude 6 degrees 00 minutes east. Second. Latitude 54 
degrees 45 minutes north, longitude 4 degrees 30 minutes east. Third. 
Latitude 53 degrees 15 minutes north, longitude 4 degrees 30 minutes 
east. Fourth. Latitude 53 degrees 23 minutes north, longitude 4 
degrees 50 minutes east. Fifth. Latitude 53 degrees 23 minutes north, 
longitude 5 degrees 01 minute east. Sixth. Latitude 53 degrees 25 
minutes north, longitude 5 degrees 054% minutes east, and from thence 
to the eastward, following the limit of Netherlands territorial waters. 


SKINNER. 


PART III. 
RESTRAINTS ON COMMERCE. 


(Continuation of correspondence printed in Special Supplements, 
July, 1915, pp. 55-83, 101-125, 141-146, 153-155, 157-165; 
October, 1916, pp. 58-158.) 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


No. 5021.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, October 12, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to the Department’s te'seram No. 3578, of 
July 26, 1916, 10 p. m., and to my telegram .. 5003, of the 11th 
instant, I have the honor to enclose herewith a printed copy of a 
note I have received from the Foreign Office concerning the Trading 


with the Enemy Act. 
I have, etce., Water Pace. 


[Inclosure. ] 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Ambassador 
W. H. Page. 


ForREIGN OFFICE, 
October 10, 1916. 
Your EXcCELLENCY: 

His Majesty’s Government have had under consideration the note 
which your Excellency was good enough to communicate to me on the 
28th July last, with respect to the addition of certain firms in the 
United States of America to the statutory list compiled and issued in 
accordance with ‘‘The Trading with the Enemy (Extension of Powers) 
Act, 1915.’’ 

2. You will recall that shortly after this Act became law, I had 
the honour, in my note of the 16th February last, in reply to your note 
of the 26th January, to explain the object of the Act. It is a piece of 
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purely municipal legislation, and provides that His Majesty may by 
proclamation prohibit persons in the United Kingdom from trading 
with any persons in foreign countries who might be specified in such 
proclamations or in any subsequent orders. It also imposes appro- 
priate penalties upon persons in the United Kingdom who violate the 
provisions of this statute. 

3. That is all. His Majesty’s Government neither purport nor 
claim to impose any disabilities or penalties upon neutral individuals 
or upon neutral commerce. The measure is simply one which enjoins 
those who owe allegiance to Great Britain to cease having trade rela- 
tions with persons who are found to be assisting or rendering service 
to the enemy. 

4. Lean searcely believe that the United States Government intend 
to challenge the right of Great Britain as a sovereign State to pass 
legislation prohibiting all those who owe her allegiance from trading 
with any specified persons when such prohibition is found necessary in 
the public interest. The right to do so is so obvious that I feel sure 
that the protest which your Excellency handed to me has been founded 
on a misconception of the scope and intent of the measures which 
have been taken. 

5. This view is strengthened by some of the remarks which are 
made in the note. It is, for instance, stated that these measures are 
‘‘inevitably and essentially inconsistent with the rights of the citizens 
of all nations not involved in war.’’ The note then proceeds to point 
out that citizens of the United States are entirely within their rights 
in attempting to trade with any of the nations now at war. His 
Majesty’s Government readily admit that the citizens of every neutral 
nation are free to trade with belligerent countries. The United States 
Government will no doubt equally readily admit that they do so sub- 
ject to the right of the other belligerent to put an end to that trade 
by every means within his power which is recognized by international 
law, by such measures, for instance, as the seizure of neutral goods as 
contraband, or for breach of blockade, ete. The legislation, however, 
to which exception is taken does not belong to that class of measures. 
It is purely municipal. It is an exercise of the sovereign right of an 
independent State over its own citizens, and nothing more. This fact 
has not, I feel sure, been fully realised by the Government of the 
United States of America, for the note maintains that the Government 
cannot consent to see these remedies and penalties altered and ex- 
tended at will in derogation of the right of its citizens; and says that 
*‘eonspicuous among the principles which the civilized nations of the 
world have aecepted for the safeguarding of the rights of neutrals is 
the just and honourable principle that neutrals may not be condemned 
nor their goods confiscated, except upon fair adjudication and after 
an opportunity to be heard in Prize Courts or elsewhere.’’ 

6. As I have said above, the legislation merely prohibits persons in 
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the United Kingdom from trading with certain specified individuals, 
who, by reason of their nationality or their association, are found to 
support the cause of the enemy, and trading with whom will therefore 
strengthen that cause. So far as that legislation is concerned, no 
rights or property of these specified individuals are interfered with; 
neither they nor their property are condemned or confiscated; they 
are as free as they were before to carry on their business. The only 
disability they suffer is that British subjects are prohibited from giv- 
ing to them the support and assistance of British credit and British 
property. 

7. The steps which His Majesty’s Government are taking under 
the above-mentioned Act are not confined to the United States of 
America; the policy is being pursued in all neutral countries. Nay, 
more. With the full consent of the Allied Governments, firms, even 
in Allied countries, are being placed on the statutory list if they are 
firms with whom it is necessary to prevent British subjects from trad- 
ing. These considerations may, perhaps, serve to convince the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the measures now being taken are 
not directed against neutral trade in general. Still less are they 
directed against American trade in particular; they are part of 
the general belligerent operations designed to weaken the enemy’s 
resources. 

8. I do not read your note of the 28th July as maintaining that 
His Majesty’s Government are obliged by any rule of international 
law to give to those who are actively assisting the cause of their 
enemies, whether they be established in neutral or in enemy territory, 
the facilities which flow from participation in British commerce. 
Any such proposition would be so manifestly untenable that there is 
no reason to refute it. The feelings which I venture to think have 
prompted the note under reply must have been that the measures 
‘which we have been obliged to take will be expanded to an extent 
which will result in their interfering with genuine neutral commerce ; 
perhaps, also, that they are not exclusively designed for belligerent 
purposes, but are rather an attempt to forward our own trade interests 
at the expense of neutral commerce, under the cloak of belligerency ; 
and, lastly, that they are, from a military point of view, unnecessary. 

9. Upon these points I am able to give to the Government and 
people of the United States the fullest assurances. Upon the first 
point it is true, as your note says, that the name of a firm may be 
added to the statutory list of persons with whom British persons may 
not trade whenever, on account of the enemy association of such firm, 
it seems expedient to do so. But the Government of the United States 
ean feel confident that this system of prohibitions will not be carried 
further than is absolutely necessary. It has been forced upon us by 
the circumstances of the present war. To extend it beyond what is 
required in order to secure its immediate purpose—the weakening of 
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the resources of our opponents—or to allow it to interfere with what 
is really the genuine neutral trade of a country with which we desire 
to have the closest commercial intercourse, would be contrary to 
British interests. The advantage derived from a commercial trans- 
action between a British subject and a foreigner is mutual, and for 
His Majesty’s Government to forbid a British subject to trade with 
the citizen of any foreign country necessarily entails some diminution 
of commercial opportunity for that British subject, and therefore 
some loss both to him and to his country. Consequently the United 
States Government, even if they are willing to ignore the whole tradi- 
tion and tendency of British policy towards the commerce of other 
nations, might be confident that self-interest alone would render His 
Majesty’s Government anxious not to place upon the statutory list 
the name of any firm which earries on a genuine bona fide neutral 
trade. If they did so, Great Britain herself would be the loser. 

10. As to the second point, there seem to be individuals in the 
United States and elsewhere whom it is almost impossible to convince 
that the measures we take are measures against our enemies, and not 
intended merely to foster our own trade, at the expense of that of 
neutral countries. I can only reiterate what has been repeatedly 
explained before that His Majesty’s Government have no such un- 
worthy object in view. We have, in fact, in all the steps we have 
taken to prevent British subjects from trading with these specified 
firms, been most careful to cause the least possible dislocation of 
neutral trade, as much in our interests as in those of the neutral. 

11. I turn now to the question whether the circumstances of the 
present war are such as to justify resort on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government to this novel expedient. 

12. As the United States Government are well aware, the Anglo- 
American practice has in times past been to treat domicil as the test 
of enemy character, in contradistinction to the continental practice, 
which has always regarded nationality as the test. The Anglo-Ameri- 
ean rule erystallized at the time when means of transport and com- 
munication were less developed than now, and when in consequence 
the actions of a person established in a distant country could have but 
little influence upon a struggle. 

13. To-day the position is very different. The activities of enemy 
subjects are ubiquitous, and under modern conditions it is easy for 
them, wherever resident, to remit money to any place where it may 
be required for the use of their own Government, or to act in other 
ways calculated to assist its purposes and to damage the interests of 
the powers with whom it is at war. No elaborate exposition of the 
situation is required to show that full use has been and is being made 
of these opportunities. 

14. The experience of the war has proved abundantly, as the 
United States Government will readily admit, that many Germans in 
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neutral countries have done all in their power to help the cause of 
their own country and to injure that of the Allies; in fact, it would be 
no exaggeration to say that German houses abroad have in a large 
number of cases been used as an integral part of an organization 
deliberately conceived and planned as an engine for the furtherance 
of German political and military ambitions. It is common knowledge 
that German business establishments in foreign countries have been 
not merely centers of German trade, but active agents for the dis- 
semination of German political and social influence, and for the pur- 
pose of espionage. In some cases they have even been used as bases 
of supply for German cruisers, and in other cases as organisers and 
paymasters of miscreants employed to destroy by foul means factories 
engaged in making, or ships engaged in carrying, supplies required by 
the Allies. Such operations have been carried out in the territory 
even of the United States itself, and I am bound to observe, what I 
do not think will be denied, that no adequate action has yet been 
taken by the Government of the United States to suppress breaches 
of neutrality of this particularly criminal kind, which I know that 
they are the first to discountenance and deplore. 

15. In the face of enemy activities of this nature it was essential 
for His Majesty’s Government to take steps that should at least 
deprive interests so strongly hostile of the facilities and advantages 
of unrestricted trading with British subjects. The public opinion of 
this country would not have tolerated the prolongation of the war by 
the continued liberty of British subjects to trade with and so to 
enrich the firms in foreign countries whose wealth and influence were 
alike at the service of the enemy. 

16. Let me repeat that His Majesty’s Government make no such 
claim to dictate to citizens of the United States, nor to those of any 
other neutral country, as to the persons with whom they are or are 
not to trade. They do, however, maintain the right, which in the 
present crisis is also their duty towards the people of this country 
and to their Allies, to withhold British facilities from those who econ- 
duct their trade for the benefit of our enemies. If the value to these 
firms of British facilities is such as to lead them to prefer to give up 
their trade with our enemies rather than to run the risk of being 
deprived of such facilities, His Majesty’s Government can not admit 
that their acceptance of guarantees to that effect is either arbitrary or 
incompatible with international law or comity. 

17. There is another matter with which I should like to deal. 

18. The idea would seem to be prevalent in some quarters that the 
military position is now such that it is unnecessary for His Majesty’s 
Government to take any steps which might prejudice, even to a slight 
extent, the commerce of neutral countries, that the end of the war is 
in sight, and that nothing which happens in distant neutral countries 
can affect the ultimate result. 
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19. If that were really the position, it is possible that the measures 
taken by His Majesty’s Government might be described as uncalled 
for, but it is not. We may well wish that it were so. Even though 
the military situation of the Allies has greatly improved there is still 
a long and bitter struggle in front of them, and one which in justice 
to the principles for which they are fighting imposes upon them the 
duty of employing every opportunity and every measure which they 
can legitimately use to overcome their opponents. 

20. One observation which is very commonly heard is that certain 
belligerent acts, even though lawful, are too petty to have any in- 
fluence upon a struggle of such magnitude. It is, I know, difficult for 
those who have no immediate contact with war to realise with what 
painful anxiety men and women in this country must regard even 
the smallest acts which tend to increase, if only by a hair’s breadth, 
the danger in which their relatives and friends daily stand, or to 
prolong, if only by a minute, the period during which they are to be 
exposed to such perils. 

21. Whatever inconvenience may be caused to neutral nations by 
the exercise of belligerent rights, it is not to be compared for an 
instant to the suffering and loss occasioned to mankind by the pro- 
longation of the war, even for a week. 

22. One other matter should be mentioned, namely, the exclusion 
from ships using British coal of goods belonging to firms on the 
statutory list. This is enforced by rendering it a condition of the 
supply of bunker coal. What legal objection can be taken to this 
course? It is British coal; why should it be used to transport the 
goods of those who are actively assisting our enemies? Nor is this the 
only point. It must be remembered that the German Government by 
their submarine warfare have sought to diminish the world’s tonnage; 
they have sunk illegally and without warning hundreds of peaceful 
merchant ships belonging not only to Allied countries but to neutrals 
as well. Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Spanish, Greek ships 
have all been sunk. Between the 1st June and the 30th September, 
1916, 262 vessels have been sunk by enemy submarines; 73 of these 
were British, 123 allied, and 66 neutrals. These totals included 10 
British vessels which were sunk without warning and involved the 
loss of 81 lives; 2 allied, 1 of which involved the loss of 2 lives, no 
information being available as to the other; and 3 neutral, involving 
the loss of 1 life. Even so the list is incomplete. Probably other 
vessels were sunk without warning and more lives than those enum- 
erated were lost. It may be added that where those on board did 
escape it was, as a rule, only by taking to open boats. 

23. One of the first enterprises to feel the loss of tonnage has 
been the Commission for Relief in Belgium. Relief ships have them- 
selves been repeatedly sunk; and in spite of all the efforts of His 
Majesty’s Government, in spite of the special facilities given for the 
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supply of coal to ships engaged in the commission’s service, that body 
is constantly unable to import into Belgium the foodstuffs absolutely 
necessary to preserve the life of the population. Can it then be won- 
dered that the British Government are anxious to limit the supply of 
British coal in such a way as to reserve it as far as possible to ships 
genuinely employed in Allied or neutral trade? 

24. There is, indeed, one preoccupation in regard to this use of 
ecoaling advantages by His Majesty’s Government which is no doubt 
present in the minds of neutrals, and which I recognize. I refer to 
the apprehension that the potential control over means of transporta- 
tion thus possessed by one nation might be used for the disruption of 
the trade of the world in the selfish interests of that nation. His 
Majesty’s Government therefore take this opportunity to declare that 
they are not unmindful of the obligations of those who possess sea- 
power, nor of that traditional policy pursued by the British Empire 
by which such power has been regarded as a trust and has been 
exercised in the interests of freedom. They require no representations 
to recall such considerations to mind, but they can not admit that, in 
the circumstances of the times, their present use of their coal resources, 
a use which only differs in extent from that exercised by the United 
States in the Civil War in the ease of vessels proceeding to such ports 
as Nassau, is obnoxious to their duties or their voluntary professions. 

25. In eonelusion, I can not refrain from calling to mind the 
instructions issued by Lord Russell on the 5th July, 1862, to the 
merchants of Liverpool in regard to trade with the Bahamas. His 
Lordship there advised British subjects that their ‘‘true remedy’’ 
would be to ‘‘refrain from this species of trade’’ on the ground that 
‘it exposes innocent commerce to vexatious detention and search by 
American cruisers.’’ 

26. His Majesty’s Government do not ask the Government of the 
United States to take any such action as this, but they cannot believe 
that the United States Government will question their right to lay 
upon British merchants, in the interests of the safety of the British 
Empire, for which they are responsible, the same prohibitions as 
Lord Russell issued fifty years ago out of consideration for the inter- 
ests and feelings of a foreign nation. Suspicions and insinuations 
which would construe so simple an action as an opening for secret 
and unavowed designs on neutral rights should have no place in the 
relations between two friendly countries. 

27. I trust that the explanations contained in this note will 
destroy such suspicions and correct the erroneous views which prevail 


in the United States on the subject. 
I have, ete., GREY OF F'ALLODON. 
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PART III]. RESTRAINTS ON COMMERCE 
Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


Extract. ] 


No. 3475.] AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, January 17, 1917. 
Sir: With reference to my telegram of January 13, 1917, reporting 
a British Order in Council amending the order of March 11, 1915, I 
have the honor to forward herewith the full text of the Order in 
Council of January 10, 1917. 


It is from the London Gazette of January 12, 1917. 
I have, ete., RoBert SKINNER. 


[Inclosure. 
ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


At the Court at Buckingham Palace the 10th day of January, 1917. 
Present the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council 


Whereas, on the 11th day of March, 1915, an order was issued by His 
Majesty in Council directing that all ships which sailed from their 
ports of departure after the Ist day of March, 1915, might be 


required to discharge in a British or allied port goods which were 
of enemy origin or of enemy destination or which were enemy 
property ; 

And whereas such Order in Council was consequent upon certain 
orders issued by the German Government purporting to declare, 
in violation of the usages of war, the waters surrounding the 
United Kingdom a military area, in which all British and allied 
merchant vessels would be destroyed, irrespective of the lives of 
passengers and crew, and in which neutral shipping would be 
exposed to similar danger, in view of the uncertainties of naval 
warfare ; 

And whereas the sinking of British, allied, and neutral merchant 
ships, irrespective of the lives of passengers and crews, and in 
violation of the usages of war, has not been confined to the waters 
surrounding the United Kingdom, but has taken place in a large 
portion of the area of naval operations; 

And whereas such illegal acts have been committed not only by Ger- 
man warships, but by warships flying the flag of each of the enemy 
countries ; 
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And whereas on account of the extension of the seope of the illegal 
operations carried out under the said German orders, and in 
retaliation therefor, vessels have been required under the pro- 
visions of the Order in Council aforementioned to discharge in a 
British or allied port goods which were of enemy origin or of 
enemy destination or which were enemy property, irrespective of 
the enemy country from or to which such goods were going or of 
the enemy country in which was domiciled the persons whose 
property they were: 

And whereas doubts have arisen as to whether the term ‘‘enemy’’ in 
articles 3 and 4 of the said Order in Council includes enemy 
countries other than Germany: 


Now, therefore, His Majesty is pleased, by and with the advice of 
His Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, as follows: 


1. In articles 3 and 4 of the said Order in Council of the 11th 
March, 1915, aforementioned, the terms ‘‘enemy destination’’ and 
‘‘enemy origin’’ shall be deemed to apply and shall apply to goods 
destined for or originating in any enemy country, and the term 
‘‘enemy property’’ shall be deemed to apply and shall apply to goods 
belonging to any person domiciled in any enemy country. 

2. Effect shall be given to this order in the application of the 
said Order in Council of the 11th March, 1915, to goods which pre- 
vious to the date of this order have been discharged at a British or 
allied port, being goods of destination or origin or property which was 
enemy though not German, and all such goods shall be detained and 
dealt with in all respects as is provided in the said Order in Council 
of the 11th March, 1915. 

J. C. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, February 22, 1917. 
Order in Council March 11, 1915, modified by proclamation dated 
16th promulgated 21st new order after reciting that German memo- 
randum declaring that after February 1 neutral ships will navigate 
certain zones at their risk and similar directions by other enemy powers 
are in flagrant contradiction with rules of international law and treaty 
obligations of enemy and therefore renders it necessary to adopt 
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further measures to prevent commodities from reaching or leaving 
enemy countries announces that from and after February 16: 


1. A vessel which is encountered at sea on her way to or from a 
port in any neutral country afforded means of access to the enemy 
territory without calling at a port in British or allied territory shall 
until the contrary is established be deemed to be carrying goods with 
an enemy destination or of enemy origin and shall be brought in for 
examination and if necessary for adjudication before the prize court. 

2. Any vessel carrying goods with an enemy destination or of 
enemy origin shall be liable to capture and condemnation in respect 
of the carriage of such goods, provided that in the case of any vessel 
which ealls at an appointed British or allied port for the examination 
of her cargo no sentence of condemnation shall be pronounced in 
respect only of the carriage of goods of enemy origin or destination 
and no such presumption as is laid down in article J shall arise. 

3. Goods which are found on the examination of any vessel to be 
goods of enemy origin or of enemy destination shall be liable to 
condemnation. 

4. Nothing in this order shall be deemed to affect the liability of 
any vessel or goods to capture or condemnation independently of 
this order. 

5. This order is supplemental to the Orders in Council of the 
11th day of March, 1915, and the 10th day of January, 1917, for 
restricting the commerce of the enemy. 

SKINNER. 


PART IV. 


1. SUBMARINE WARFARE—GERMANY. 


CASES OF THE ‘‘EVELYN’’ AND ‘‘CARIB.’’ 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, February 22, 1915. 

Mr. Gerard states that it is reported by the Consular Agent at 
Bremerhaven that the vessel Evelyn was sunk by a mine on the night 
of the twentieth between Norderney and the Isle of Borkum. One 
of the three boats, which were manned and left the vessel, is missing. 
It is said that a German scout boat saved the captain and twenty- 
eight men of the Evelyn. American steamers, now at Bremen can 
take the survivors to America. 


No. 1657.] 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, February 22, 1915. 

Consul General Bremerhaven reports steamer Evelyn ran on two 
mines nineteenth, four a. m., near Isle Borkum, sank seven hours 
later. Only two boats manned: Captain Smith, thirteen men, Dutch 
pilot in one; First Officer Senson, thirteen men in other. First boat 
said to have been rescued ten o’clock Saturday morning, but present 
whereabouts yet unknown. Latter boat picked up by German scout- 
ship Mars four o’clock Saturday afternoon; taken to Heligoland. 
Thirteen men brought to Bremerhaven, put in sailors’ home. Spanish 
52 


No. 1659.] 
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stoker, Hans Ilaro, frozen and buried at sea; appears to be only death. 
Other survivors expected to-morrow. Those in Bremerhaven out of 


danger. 
GERARD. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 1687.] AMERICAN Empassy, 
Berlin, February 25, 1915. 
Consular Agent, Bremerhaven, reports Carib apparently ran on 
mine twenty-second, eleven a. m., ten miles west Norderney, soon sank. 
Three of crew of thirty lost. Captain Cole and twenty-six men picked 
up hour and half later by German scout-boat Annie Busse; brought 


to Bremerhaven twenty-fourth, ten p. m. 
GERARD. 


Ambassador Gerard to tie Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 1685.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Berlin, February 25, 1915. 
Mr. Gerard states that Commander Gherardi has been informed 
by the Admiralty that the vessel Evelyn sank in latitude 53° 52’ North, 
longitude 6° 7’ East. 


The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


No. 80.] British EmBassy, 
Washington, February 25, 1915. 
Sir: You will have doubtless noticed a German allegation that the 
loss of the American steamship Evelyn was due to the action of a 
British warship, the commanding officer of which is stated to have 
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ordered the master of the Evelyn to steer the course which he took. 

I have the honour to inform you, by direction of my Government, 
that the British Naval Officer who boarded the Evelyn gave no instruc- 
tions of any kind to the master of that vessel. 
I have, ete., 


Ceci, Sprina RIce. 


The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


Translation. ] 


GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, March 1, 1915. 


J. No. 3517.] 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 
Pursuant to instructions, I have the honor to inform your excel- 


leney that the American vessels Evelyn and Carib were lost in the 
North Sea because, contrary to the directions given in the Nachrichten 
fiir Seefahrer (Notice to Marines) No. 2770-14, 3093-14 and 33-15, 
they ran along the East Friesian Islands by direction, as stated by 
the captain of the Evelyn, of a British warship. 

The Imperial Government urgently recommends all vessels for 
Helgoland Bay from the coast of the Netherlands to sail up to about 
the fifty-fifth degree of latitude from the Terschelling Lighthouse and 
then steer for Listertief and there wait for a German pilot. He alone 
can furnish reliable information to navigate the German Bay. 

The safest course is that given in No. 3161-14 of the Nachrichten 


fiir Seefahrer. 
Accept, ete., 


J. BERNSTORFF. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 

Berlin, March 2, 1915. 
Mr. Gerard reports the return of Naval Attaché Gherardi from 

Bremen where he was sent to obtain the statements of the captains 


No. 1728.] 
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of the vessels Evelyn and Carib. Both of the vessels were sunk by 
mines. The British gave no false directions as reported. Both of 
the vessels simply ran on mine field. 


Consul Fee to the Secretary of State. 


[ Extract. ] 


No. 304.] AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Bremen, March 4, 1915. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith the reports under oath 
of the captain and the officers of the American steamer Carib, of 
New York, which sank with the cargo of 4,600 bales of cotton bound 
for Bremen from a mine explosion on the 22d of February, 1915, in 
a northwesterly direction a short distance from the position of the 
Norderney light in the North Sea. 

These statements consist of the sworn affidavit of Captain Cole, 
first, third, and second officers, and the three engineers of the S. S. 
Carib. 

Nothing was saved from the lost steamer ; not even the ship papers. 
The crew in their haste to save themselves from the sinking vessel 
left with very scanty clothing, and on landing had to be furnished 
with an entire new outfit of new cloth. 

The master with the aid of his officers made up the crew list, 
which is attached to this statement. 

These reports were taken before and certified to by Mr. Buck, our 
consular agent at Bremerhaven, under my direction. 

Sworn duplicates of these reports have been forwarded to the 
Embassy at Berlin. 

On Tuesday, the 2d of this month, I forwarded Captain Edgar 
Cole and 24 members of the crew, including the officers of the S. 8. 
Carib, together with the Dutch pilot, to Rotterdam for transportation 
home by American S. S. Southerner to the order of Furness Steam- 
ship Co., agents of the owners of the Carib, who met all expenses of 
transportation to Rotterdam, the maintenance and clothing of the 


crew, while at Bremen. 
I have, ete., THomas FEE. 
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{Inclosure 1.] 


Sworn Statement of Master of S. 8. ‘‘Carib.’’ 


My name is Edgar L. Cole. 
I was born in Harrington, Maine, U. 8. A., February 6th, 1874. 

I was master of the U. S. S. Carib. 

I have been master of her for about one year. 

I have been master of several vessels and for many years for this 
same company, the Clyde Steamship Company, of New York. 

I have never before made a trip to the Continent or to Germany. 

The net tonnage of the steamer is 1,285. 

We finished loading at Charleston, South Carolina, on the 26th of 
January, 1915, and January 27th cleared from that port for Bremen 
with 4,600 bales of cotton. We also had 200 tons of pig iron for 
ballast in the bottom of the ship in different holds. 

We had about 550 tons of coal when we left. 

There were 30 men in our crew, counting myself. 

I first knew we were going to Bremen about 8 or 10 days before 
sailing. We did extensive repairs to get the ship ready for this 
voyage. 

I had special instructions before sailing to go via the English 
Channel and take a pilot at Dover, who would conduct us through 
the Channel to the Sunk Lightship. 

These instructions were given me by our agents in Charleston, Mr. 
Whitsit, acting for Strachan & Co., our charterers. 

Both the owners and charterers believed that the Channel route 
would be the safest, as the English government claimed it would 
allow all American vessels going to Germany with cotton free passage. 
It was also represented that parts of the northern route were mined. 
One of our ships which went by the northern route, the Denver, 
had been captured and taken into Kirkwall, and on account of this 
these instructions to go via the Channel were issued. 

I had no other special instructions from the United States. 

I was equipped with United States Hydrographic charts, I think 
for December, but it might have been January. I also had Hydro- 
graphic bulletins, I think for December and not for January, but I 
am not sure about that. 

I did not notice on these publications a note that vessels proceed- 
ing via the Channel should steer for Lister Deep. 

I did not use the Hydrographic chart a great deal, but used mostly 
a modern Atlantic chart which I had bought. 

I did not look for any other route, as I had orders to proceed to 
the Hook of Holland and procure a German pilot, and the charterers 
informed me that Nicolaus Haye and Company, Bremen, would have 
a pilot ready for me when I reached the Hook. 
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No one advised me of the route via Farn Island, Lindesnaes, and 
Lister Deep. 

I received a uniformed Trinity House pilot at Nab Lightship, Feb- 
ruary 27th, and we went to the Downs that evening and anchored at 
9.30 p. m. We stayed there until the 19th before we received our 
clearance papers. 

We had a very heavy southeast storm there and the English board- 
ing officer was unable to board us earlier. He came on board at 5 
a. m. the 19th, and at 8 p. m. he gave us our clearance papers. We 
proceeded the following morning at 6 a.m. The pilot remained with 
us as far as Sunk Lightship. 

The pilot told me at Downs that I could proceed either by way 
of Yarmouth (the Farn Island route) or via Galloper Buoy. He said 
that if we were going to the Hook of Holland the latter route would 
be the best, as Holland-American steamers were constantly going back 
and forth in that track. He said he was willing to go either way. 

The boarding officer gave me no advice as to which route to take, 
but after he learned I was going to the Hook of Holland he gave me 
a true east course via Galloper Buoy to Schouvenbank Lightship and 
thence to the Maas. He showed me on the chart what he supposed to 
be the southern limit of the German mines and the northern limit of 
the English mines. 

We anchored at or near North Hinder Lightship at 5 p. m. on the 
19th, on account of danger from floating mines. 

We proceeded on the morning of the 20th at 7.30. Between 8 and 
10 o’clock that morning we passed 14 floating mines en route to Schou- 
venbank Lightship. I saw these 14 mines myself. They were not in 
one line or in one group; first I saw some on the starboard side and 
then some on the port side, and so on. 

I thought they were new mines, because they were not rusty. 

I was within 25 or 30 yards of some, and could see them well with 
the naked eye. In fact, we had to change our course for some of 
them which were dead ahead. I also saw some with marine glasses. 

The mines were about four feet in diameter and round like a buoy. 
The mines seemed to be free and not anchored, and bounced up and 
down with the waves just like buoys. They all seemed to have studs 
on top, and I do not remember having seen any smooth ones. A long 
thin bar seemed to extend across the top of each mine, over the sides, 
and balanced on a pivot in the middle. Several of the mines were 
marked on the side with the letter ‘‘H.’’ No other letters were to be 
seen. 

I never stopped running on account of mines after leaving North 
Hinder. We were running full speed on the 19th, about 9 knots. 

We arrived at Maas Lightship at 1.30 p. m. on the 20th, and I 
saw the Dutch torpedo boats. They came close to me and asked what 
I wanted, and I told them I wanted a pilot to take me to the Weser. 
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They replied that I would have to run into the Hook of Holland to get 
a pilot, as the pilot boat lies there. 

We sailed into the Hook of Holland and anchored near the gas 
buoy and the Dutch pilot boat sent a pilot aboard the ship. We had 
the pilot flag up and they evidently thought we were bound for Rot- 
terdam. 

In talking with the pilot, he said I could get no pilot there to take 
me to the Weser, but said I might be able to get a pilot if I went 
ashore and telegraphed to Bremen for one. They took me ashore at 
the Hook, and there I met the chief officer of S. S. Ocmulgee, who 
told me that he had come ashore and had telephoned to the Furness 
Shipping Company of Rotterdam for a pilot, and they had sent one 
to the Ocmulgee and they were just going aboard the ship to sail. 
They had told Furness Company that the Carib was there and also 
wanted a pilot, but I could not get one that day. I called up the 
Furness Company and he told me to call up the company by telephone 
at 9 o’clock the next morning. I called him as agreed next morning, 
and he said the pilot would be at the Hook of Holland at 1 p. m. 

The Furness Shipping Company, I think the manager of the com- 
pany, suggested that I might follow the Ocmulgee without a pilot, 
but I said I would not do that, but would wait at the Hook until I 


secured a pilot. 
We secured the pilot at 1 p. m. February 21st, and sailed about 


4.15 p. m. 

I did not question the pilot as to his ability or references, because 
the Furness Shipping Company had recommended him to me and had 
engaged him for me, and before I left the United States I had in- 
structions that the Furness Company would attend to affairs for me 
in Holland. 

The pilot told me he was a North Sea pilot and had been sent by 
the Furness Shipping Company. He was sober when he came on 
board and remained so the entire time. 

I discussed with him the course we should pursue to the Weser, 
and he mentioned, what I already knew, that the lightships were 
gone. He claimed to have been master and mate on many vessels 
and to have sailed German waters often. He never told me that he 
had never piloted any American vessel to the Weser. 

We were going to steer for Haaks Lightship position and had no 
intentions of going to Lister Deep. Then we intended to go to Ter- 
schelling Bank Lightship position: then to Boerkum Reef Lightship 
position ; then east by south, magnetic, to 9 miles north of Norderney 
Lighthouse. I think we changed to this last course about 2.45 a. m. 

We cast the lead frequently. We had 15 fathoms at 9 a. m., 13 
fathoms at 10 o’clock, and 12% fathoms at 10.30. We were about to 
heave lead again when the explosion came. 

The pilot had his own chart with him and advised me when to 
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heave the lead. We did not want to go too close as it was quite hazy. 
I depended greatly upon him as he seemed to know the waters thor- 
oughly. He appeared to be a capable pilot, and I found his courses 
to be correct. 

We were going at full speed when the explosion occurred. We 
had been going at full speed all night; the pilot says it was safe to 
do so. The weather was somewhat hazy and at times there was a 
thick fog. Most of the time we were able to see about 2 or 3 miles. 
We saw no floating mines at all that morning. 

I had just left the bridge and was down on deck when the explo- 
sion came. 

I judged the ship was 10 miles north by west from Norderney 
Light when the explosion came. But all morning we had had the 
tide against us and I believe we were much more to the westward than 
this position. The wind was about SSW. 

The first explosion occurred at 10.58 a. m., February 22nd. It 
seemed to strike the vessel just about amidships, and directly from 
below, as the ship seemed to lift. The explosion broke the ship in two 
and burst one of the boilers, which blew coal and steam up into the 
air and into the Captain’s room, and almost instantly the engine room 
was full of water up to the cylinders. This rush of water and steam 
is, in my opinion, what caused the death of Third Assistant Engineer 
William Bazzell, Fireman Antonio Martinez, and Coal Passer Segunda 
Blaz, as no trace of these men could be found, although a search for 
them was made as thoroughly as possible. 

The boats were uncovered and already swinging in the davits, as 
they were constantly since leaving the Channel. They were lowered 
immediately and the remaining 27 men and the pilot, named Kruize, 
rowed away from the ship. 

I was unable to save any papers on account of the perilous condi- 
tion of the vessel and the necessity for immediate departure. 

After we had rowed about one-quarter of a mile from the ship we 
stopped and waited, and the last we saw of the ship through the haze 
and fog the stern of the vessel was just about to sink under water. 
This was about 20 minutes after the explosion. Then we started to 
make for the shore, steering a southerly course, and in about 15 min- 
utes we heard a second explosion. We were unable to tell whether 
this was another mine or the second boiler exploding. We did not 
actually see the ship sink, on account of the thick fog, but judging 
from our last sight of her ‘she went down in a very few minutes. 

I have no belief that the vessel was torpedoed but feel reasonably 
sure she struck a mine. 

I was in charge of boat No. 1 and Chief Officer Gifford was in 
charge of boat No. 2. There were 16 men in my boat, including the 
pilot, and in the other boat there were 12 men. 

After rowing for about 40 minutes we sighted a German patrol. 
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boat, Annie Busse, almost ahead and a little on the port bow. We 
had no sail set and had put out no distress signals. 

As soon as we saw the Annie Busse we shifted our course direct 
for the boat, and as they had sighted we were enabled to come on 
board at about 12.30 p. m., after not more than 14 hours on the water. 

The patrol boat was anchored, and on account of the thick fog 
it was unable to bring us in until February 24th, on which date we 
landed at Wilhelmshaven at 1 p. m. From there we were sent to 
Bremerhaven, reaching the latter port at 10 p. m. the same day. 

During our stay on the Anne Busse we were most courteously and 
kindly treated, and received everything necessary in the way of sleep- 
ing accommodations and food, ete. 

The only men of the crew lost were those previously mentioned, 
Third Assistant Engineer William Bazzell, of Pensacola, Fla., Fire- 
man Antonio Martinez, and Coal Passer Segunda Blaz, the last two 
of Corunna, Spain. 

Epear L. Cote, 
Master of S. 8S. Carib. 


ConsuLAR AGENCY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 
Subseribed and sworn to before me by the above-named Captain 
Edgar L. Cole, February 26th, 1915. 
J. F. Buck, 


Consular Agent of the United States of America. 
[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 


[Inclosure 2.] 


Sworn Statement of First Officer of S. S. ‘‘Carib.’’ 


My name is George H. Gifford. 

I was born in Salem, Mass., March 24, 1875. 

I have been first officer on the Carib since two weeks before we 
sailed for Germany. 

I have never made a trip to Germany before. 

The ship was loaded with 4,600 bales of cotton and 250 tons of 
pig iron as ballast. 

We finished loading at Charleston, January 26, 1915, and sailed 
the following day at 1 p. m. 

We had 30 men in our crew, including officers, when we sailed. 

The captain had special instructions to proceed to the Isle of 
Wight to get a pilot, and from there, in case he could not get one, to 
proceed to Hook of Holland for German pilot. He had received these 
instructions from the Clyde Steamship Company before sailing. 
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We also had a chart from the United States Hydrographic Office, 
I think the one for January. We also had Hydrographic bulletins. 
I did not see in the bulletins any special instructions for the trip, but 
we were not looking for other instructions, as we were ordered to 
via Hook of Holland. 

We had bad weather twice between Charleston and the Isle of 
Wight, the first time February 8th, when we had to heave to, and the 
second time February 13th. 

The captain demonstrated himself to be an able and a capable sea- 
man and a very good navigator. He got along well with his officers 
and crew and never had any trouble with them. 

We reached the Isle of Wight February 14. We anchored there at 
10 o’clock the same night. We got a Trinity House pilot there the 
next morning and proceeded to the Downs. We were detained at the 
Downs about 48 hours on account of bad weather. The boarding 
officer came on board at 5.20 a. m., February 17th, and we were 
cleared that night at 8 p. m., but did not leave until the following 
morning. 

We went via Sunk Lightship and the Galloper to Maas Lightship 
the night of the 18th and did not attempt to go further that night on 
account of mines. We passed one mine at 3.45 that afternoon a half 
hour before we anchored. This mine was recorded in the log book as 
having been within 50 feet of our vessel. I did not see it. 

February 19th we left for Maas by way of Schouvenbank Light- 
ship. On that day we saw 14 mines, 13 of them between 8 and 10 
a. m., and the other one about 12.45 p. m. 

I saw 13 of the mines myself. They were what I took to be float- 
ing mines and jutted at least one-third out of the water. They were 
plainly visible a long ways off, as we had a calm sea. They were 
painted black and had a white letter ‘‘H.’’ There was also a balance 
rod on top, thin and perhaps four feet long. I saw all mines with 
the naked eye and did not use the glasses. 

We never saw any more mines after the 14 above mentioned. 

We reached the Maas at 1.35 p. m., Saturday, the 20th. We did 
not anchor there. We proceeded to the Hook of Holland, reaching 
there at 4 p. m. the 20th. The captain went ashore immediately. 

The English pilot had told us that we could get a pilot at Maas 
and we signaled for one there, but we had to go inside for him. 

The Furness Shipping Company of Rotterdam furnished the pilot; 
the captain had orders to ask the Furness Company for one and he 
told me afterward that the pilot was from them. 

I talked with the pilot a few times, and he told me he had sailed 
to the Weser as master, but did not say he had ever come in as a 
pilot. He told me he was not a Government man, but a private pilot, 
and claimed that North Sea pilots were not licensed. From what he 
said I inferred that he had been to the Weser enough times to bring in 
a ship in safety. 
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The pilot talked as though we were clear of the mines and said 
we were outside of them. He figured on going out farther. 

We were on full speed all the time after leaving the Hook of 
Holland, having no reason to do otherwise. 

The pilot came on board the 21st of February, at 4 p. m. 

From the time we left the Downs we kept a lookout night and 
day, which was according to instructions from America. 

The explosion occurred about 10.58, February 22, 1915. 

The ship was going full speed at the time, so far as I know. The 
weather was somewhat thick, but only for a few minutes at a time. 
There was a light fog. The wind was SW. It was ebb current. The 
current ran about from 2 to 4 knots. When we struck the mine we 
were about 10 miles north by west of Norderney Lighthouse. 

When the explosion came I was in my cabin. It seemed to be right 
amidships. At first I thought something had gone wrong in the 
engine room. There is no doubt in my mind that we struck a mine. 
I could not say just how the ship was damaged, as the explosion came 
from the port side and I was on the starboard side. 

In 20 or 25 minutes we were in the boats which were swinging in 
the davits. Practically all of us remained several minutes on board 
and the engineers and others tried to get into the engine and fire 
rooms to look for the Third Assistant Engineer and fireman and coal 
passer, but it was impossible to get down to them on account of the 
rush of sea water and live steam. The three men were probably killed 
instantly. After we got clear of the ship we hung around for 30 
or 40 minutes to see if any trace of the men could be found, but the 
ship’s quarter deck was already under water then. I do not think 
the ship could have staid afloat very long. 

I was in charge of boat No. 2. 

We were in the boats about one or 1% hours, and were picked up 
about 12.45 by the German scout boat Annie Busse and kept there 48 
hours on account of the fog, when we were taken to Wilhelmshaven. 
The German officers and crew treated us most courteously and even 
gave up their beds for us. We reached Wilhelmshaven at noon of the 
24th and arrived in Bremerhaven at 10 o’clock that night. 

G. H. Grrrorp, 
First Officer S. 8. ‘‘Carib.’’ 
AMERICAN CONSULAR AGENCY, 
City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 


Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above-named First 
Officer Gifford on the 28th of February, 1915. 
J. F. Buck, 


Consular Agent of the United States of America. 
[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 
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[Inclosure 3.] 
Sworn Statement of Third Officer of 8. S. ‘‘Carib.’’ 


My name is Charles H. Winnett. 

I was born in Philadelphia, June 28, 1876. 

I was third officer on the 8. S. Carib and joined that vessel at 
Charleston, January 26th, 1915. 

I never made the trip to Germany before. 

We finished loading on the night of the 26th and sailed for Bremen 
the 27th of January. 

We had 4,600 bales of cotton and pig iron as ballast. I under- 
stand that the iron was distributed in all four hatches. 

We cleared from Charleston. 

I do not know whether the captain had any special sailing instruc- 
tions before leaving. 

The captain was Edgar L. Cole. 

Shortly after leaving Charleston the captain told me that he had 
orders to go via the English Channel and then to the Hook of Holland, 
where the agents were to furnish us a pilot for Germany. 

I know that the captain never had any difficulties with his officers 
or crew. 

We broke the steering gear twice, the first time February Ist, about 
600 miles south of Halifax and about 900 miles east of New York, 
and the second time 90 miles west of the Scilly Islands, February 13th. 

When the gear broke the first time, it carried away the hand gear 
as well, and we had nothing to go by except the steam gear. 

After the steam gear had been repaired it was as good as ever. 

The gear was repaired immediately after it broke. 

The ship had proper charts to bring her across the Atlantic and 
through the Channel, but the chart of the North Sea was not a good 
one as it was too small. We got a new North Sea chart at the Hook 
of Holland which was a large seale chart and a good one. 

We had the January and February Hydrographic charts from the 
United States Government on board. 

I believe the master and pilot consulted these charts. 

The master expected to be able to get proper instructions and a 
qualified pilot at the Hook of Holland. 

We took our English pilot at Nab Lightship. He took us via the 
Downs to Sunk Lightship. 

The British boarding officer came on board at the Downs after we 
had laid there about 44 hours. We anchored at Downs the night 
of the 17th and the boarding officer came the morning of the 19th. 

His visit was delayed on account of a heavy southwest gale and a 
rough sea. The delay was due to weather conditions. 

He detained us about 12 hours before giving us permission to 
proceed. 
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The captain discussed the voyage with the English pilot. 

The pilot advised the master as to what he considered the best 
route to the Maas Lightship, and the pilot laid down the course on 
the chart, via Galloper Lightship. 

We reached the Hook of Holland February 20th, at 3 p. m. about. 

The captain went ashore to see about securing a German pilot, or 
pilot for Germany, and the Dutch sea pilot remained on board until 
he returned. 

The captain applied to his agents at Rotterdam for a pilot. 

I do not know the agents’ names. 

The captain told me in off-hand conversation that the agents fur- 
nished the pilot. 

The pilot for Germany came on board the 21st, between 4-5 p. m. 

The sea pilot went ashore then and the other pilot took charge, I 
presume. 

I do not know the pilot’s name. 

I had no conversation with the pilot until 11 o’clock that night, 
when I called him and he instructed me to cast the lead, and we found 
17 fathoms and altered the course to NE. %4 E. 

I was on watch from 8 to 12 that night and from 8 to 11 the next 
morning, and during these periods had some conversation with the 
pilot. 

The pilot claimed to be a general pilot; he claimed to be a North 
Sea pilot. He said he had run into the Weser but said he had not 
been to Bremen or Bremerhaven since the war started. He was talk- 
ing about ships which run from Rotterdam to the River Plate, and I 
assumed he was either master or mate of a ship on that run. 

He said he was not a government pilot, but a private pilot. 

He said nothing about holding a license either as master or pilot. 

I was informed by another pilot at the Hook that the Dutch gov- 
ernment pilots are not allowed to leave Dutch waters, and could not 
make the trip to Germany. 

He seemed to know how to handle the ship all right; he knew his 
courses and he knew his distances. As he had been sent on board by 
the agents, I supposed he was qualified to take us in safely, but I 
believe now if he had been a qualified man he would have been better 
posted. 

During my watches on the night before and the day of the ex- 
plosion the vessel was running at full speed. This was, of course, 
on the pilot’s orders. The pilot never seemed anxious about mines. 

We had double outlook on watch for floating mines. We posted 
double lookouts after leaving Nab Lightship. 

We saw our first mines on Saturday morning, the 20th, by the 
North Hinder Lightship, west of there about 6 to 8 miles. We saw 
two groups of three mines each and passed between them, three on 
each side, about a quarter of a mile away from them. I saw the mines 
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myself. We met a Dutch ship shortly after seeing these mines and 
she signaled that we were standing into danger and to keep a sharp 
lookout. 

After meeting this vessel we saw seven more mines within an hour. 
In all we passed 13 mines within two hours, between 8 and 10 a. m. 

They were floating mines. They floated about a foot out of water 
and were easily distinguishable at a mile. 

They were new and freshly painted, without seagrowth. They 
were equipped with balance bars or rods on top and were marked with 
the letter ‘‘H’’ in white. They were marked with three white letters 
and they may have all been ‘‘H,’’ but we could not distinguish the 
other two. 

We reported these mines to two Dutch torpedo boats that same 
afternoon. 

I pever saw any more mines after that, but one was reported on 
the next watch which I did not see. 

The first night after leaving Maas, the 21st, we steered NE. % E., 
I think, but I am not certain. Then at 10.45 we changed the course 
to NE. % E. by compass. While we were on that course I went off 
watch. When I came on watch the next morning at 8 o’clock we were 
steering East by South. We took a cast of the lead at 10 o’clock 
and the bottom was 14 fathoms. Overcast and light fog at the time. 
After 10 o’clock it shut in thick and we were still steering East by 
South. At 11 o’clock we struck an obstruction amidships. It was 
within 2 minutes of 11 o’clock. 

The approximate position when we struck was north and west 
of the position of Norderney Lightship, about 3 miles away, 13 
fathoms of water by the lead. 

The vessel did not lose her headway when we struck. I do not 
know how the tide was. The boiler burst and the steam was shut 
off automatically. The explosion broke the vessel in two amidships 
and cracked her up to the hurricane deck. There was a hole in her 
and when she listed to port this hole came up to the water line and 
could be plainly seen. The hole must have been at least 6 feet in 
diameter and, I presume, she was split up right from the bottom. 

There was only one explosion while we were on board. 

The boats had been swung out constantly since we left the Downs. 
In 20 minutes we were clear of the ship. 

Three men were lost. They were the Third Assistant Engineer 
William Bazzell, and one Spanish fireman and one Spanish coal passer. 
These men were presumably in the after fireroom or coal bunker. 
That is where they would be in any ease while on duty. No one in 
our crew saw these men after the explosion occurred, to my knowl- 
edge. The engine and boiler room space was filled with steam and 
water instantly, and there is no question in my mind that three men 
were either killed instantly or were drowned after being first rendered 
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unconscious by the shock. The engineers went down into the engine 
and boiler rooms as far as they could and looked for these men, but 
it was impossible to find any trace whatever of them. It was also 
impossible to remain long, on account of the volume of water pouring 
into hole from the sea. I am satisfied that all possible was done to 
find the men, and that they were not abandoned until danger made 
it absolutely imperative. 

I was in the captain’s boat. After we had cleared we heard one 
more explosion, about 25 minutes after clearing, and we believe it 
to have been a second mine. As soon as we got a short distance away 
the ship was closed in by the fog, and we did not see her sink. There 
is no question in my mind that she sank very soon; she was down by 
the stern and a heavy port list, her port rail being under when we 
last saw her. 

When we cleared the vessel, we steered south by west by boat com- 
passes, trying to make the beach. 

About 12.45 we were picked up, after a little more than one hour 
in the boats. 

The German patrol boat Annie Busse picked us up and kept us 
on board 48 hours, because the ship could not come in on account of 
fog. We were treated very courteously on the boat, and the German 
officials, officers, and crew did all they possibly could to make us com- 
fortable. We were landed in Wilhelmshaven at 11.30 a. m. the 24th 
of February, and were sent to Bremerhaven, reaching here at 10 
p. m. same day. 

The morning of the explosion we saw no other vessels, no buoys, 
and no mines. No land or seamarks of any kind were to be seen. 

CHARLES H. WINNETT, 
Third Officer S. S. *‘Carib.’’ 


AMERICAN CONSULAR AGENCY, 
City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 


Subseribed and sworn to before me by the above-named Third 
Officer Winnett on the 28th of February, 1915. 
J. F. Buck, 


Consular Agent of the United States of America. 
[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 


[Inclosure 4.] 
Sworn Statement of Second Officer of S. 8. ‘‘Carib.’’ 


I, Jesse Boyd, born in New York City March 2, 1870, second officer 
of the steamer Carib, having been duly sworn, do hereby depose and 
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say that I have read carefully the foregoing sworn statement of Third 
Officer Winnett, of the S. S. Carib, regarding the voyage we jointly 
made in the said steamer from Charleston to Bremen, with special 
reference to the sinking of said steamship Carib on the morning of 
Feb. 22, 1915, and depose further that said sworn statement of Third 
Officer Winnett is, according to my knowledge, in every way correct 
and true; and I further depose and say, that I know of no details 
concerning the sinking of the above-mentioned steamer Carib which 
would either detract from, or add to, the said sworn statement of 


Third Officer Winnett. 
In testimony whereof, witness my hand at Bremerhaven this 28th 


day of February, 1915. 
JESSE Boyp, 


Second Officer 8. 8. ‘*Carib.’’ 


AMERICAN CONSULAR AGENCY, 
City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of February, 1915. 
J. F. Buck, 


Consular Agent of the United States of America. 
[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 


[Inclosure 5.] 


Sworn Statement of Chief Engineer George S. Keowen, 
of S. 8. ‘‘Carib.”’ 


My name is George S. Keowen. 

I was born in Brooklyn, January 10, 1875. 

I never made the trip to Germany before. 

I joined the S. 8S. Carib November 29, 1912, as chief engineer. 

So far as I know, the vessel was absolutely in a seaworthy condi- 
tion. Her boilers were sound. 

We left Charleston for Bremen January 27th, 1915. 

On the trip from Charleston to the Isle of Wight we encountered 
two severe storms, and the steering gear parted on both occasions. 
The first time the steam steering chain broke, and on the second occa- 
sion a rod on the starboard side broke. Repairs were made as soon 
as possible, and as far as I knew the steering gear was placed in as 
good shape as ever. 

We took the English pilot at the Isle of Wight. 

During the entire trip everything was in good condition in the 
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engine and boiler room, with the exception of six boiler tubes, which 
had to be plugged. 

I saw eight mines myself, after leaving North Hinder, on the 
19th of February. 

I should judge that the nearest we came to these mines was about 
500 feet. 

Having no glasses, I could not see the mines clearly. I saw that 
one mine at least had the letter ‘‘H’’ painted in white. The mines 
looked like ordinary buoys with a stick across the top ; some were black 
and some were red. 

We left Mass Lightship on Feb. 21st. After leaving we ran 
up to about 9 knots per hour, on an average, steadily up to the time 
of the explosion. I received no orders to slow the speed down. 

Our full speed in fair weather is about 10 knots per hour, and 
when the sea is rough and we have bad weather our full speed was 
6 or 7 knots per hour. 

The explosion occurred at about 11 o’clock on the morning of the 
22nd of February. The vessel was running at about 9 knots. It was 
hazy and we could not see over two or three miles. Everything was 
in order in the engine rooms. 

When the explosion came it caused one of the two boilers to ex- 
plode, and in all probability one of the boilers was lifted out of the 
saddle and the steam pipe was broken, because with the explosion of 
the mine the engine room was completely filled with steam and it 
was impossible to see anything. The first look I had the water (sea 
water) covered half of the cylinder. The vessel lost her headway 
almost instantly; the engine probably made not more than 10 or 15 
revolutions. It was out of the question to attempt to shut off the 
steam, and the breaking of the steam pipe rendered the engine abso- 
lutely impossible to control. 

At the time of the explosion the Third Assistant Engineer, Wil- 
liam Bazzell, was in charge of watch; Frank Redmond, oiler, two 
firemen, and one coal passer were on watch. Of these five men, the 
oiler and one fireman were saved; the Third Assistant Engineer, Baz- 
zell, Fireman Antonio Martinez, and Coal Passer Segunda Blaz lost 
their lives. I could not say how they lost their lives, but I think they 
must have been killed instantly, either by the rush of scalding steam 
or inpouring sea water. Two attempts were made to reach these men, 
but unsuccessfully. I and the first assistant, Mr. Hubbel, went back 
twice, but the water was so high we could not enter the engine room, 
and the live steam also prevented us. 

We got into the boats then, and in about 20 minutes we had cleared 
the vessel. I was in No. 2 boat. We waited a short distance from the 
ship for over 30 minutes, to see if there was a trace of life on board, 
but saw nothing more of the missing men. 

We were picked up by the German scout boat Annie Busse after 
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about one and one-half hours, and after 48 hours’ delay on account of 
fog were taken in to Wilhelmshaven and later sent to Bremerhaven, 
arriving at the latter city at 10 o’clock at night, February 24th. 
Grorce S. KEoweEn, 
Chief Engineer 8. 8. ‘‘Carib.’’ 


AMERICAN CONSULAR AGENCY, 
City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 
Subseribed and sworn to before me by the above-named Chief 
Engineer George Keowen on the 28th of February, 1915. 
J. F. Buck, 
Consular Agent of the United States of America, 


[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 


[Inclosure 6.] 


Sworn Statements of First and as Engineers Assistants of S. 8. 
““Carib.”’ 


We, Frank Hubel, born at Westfield, Connecticut, October 10, 
1880, and Thomas P. Tracy, born in New York City, May 30, 1881, 
the first and second assistant engineers, respectively, of the steamer 
Carib, having been duly sworn do hereby depose and say that we have 
read carefully the foregoing sworn statement of Chief Engineer 
George Keowen of the S. S. Carib, regarding the voyage we jointly 
made in the said steamer from Charleston to Bremen, with especial 
reference to the sinking of said steamship Carib on the morning of 
February 22nd, 1915, and depose further that said sworn statement of 
Chief Engineer Keowen is, according to our knowledge, in every way 
correct and true; and we further depose and say, that we know of no 
details concerning the above-mentioned sinking of the S. S. Carib 
which would either detract from, or add to, the said sworn statement 
of Chief Engineer Keowen. 

In testimony whereof, witness our hands at Bremerhaven this 28th 
day of February, 1915. 

FRANK HUuBEL, 
First Asst. Eng. 8S. 8. ‘‘Carib.”’ 
Tuos. P. Tracy, 
Second Asst. Eng. 8. S. ‘‘Carib.’’ 
AMERICAN CONSULAR AGENCY, 
City of Bremerhaven, Empire of Germany, ss: 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of February, 
1915. J. F. Buck, 


Consular Agent of the United States of America. 
[Seal of American Consular Agency.] 
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The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


{ Translation. ] 


J. Nr. B 4884.] GERMAN EmMapassy, 
; Washington, D. C., March 26, 1915. 
Mr. SEcRETARY OF STATE: 

Referring to your Excellency’s kind note of the 5th instant about 
the sinking of the American steamer Evelyn, I have the honor to make 
to your Excellency the following communication: 

The investigation of the Evelyn and Carib casualties brought to 
light the fact that the vessels had on board Dutch, not German pilots. 
Those pilots appear to have been furnished by the Rotterdam branch 
of the English Furness Steamship Company. Those pilots according 
to the inquiries made are not competent to navigate German waters. 
It was found, for instance, that H. Benne, the pilot taken by the 
steamer Osmulgu, who was formerly a Dutch district pilot but is 
already on the pension list, declared he knew nothing of a certain 
sailing direction for the German coast which is enough to show that 
he is not fit to steer a vessel to Germany. As a matter of fact he 
did not ever observe the sailing directions issued by the German 
Admiralty for the German coast and it was just luck that saved the 
Osmulgu from the fate of the Evelyn. 

The master of the Evelyn declared that he sailed through the 
Channel and had a mine pilot along the English coast. It seems that 
the English officer who came on board with the pilot told him that 
he should steer not the Northern course but the Southerly course 
below the East Friesian Islands, which was the course taken by the 
other steamers. Whereupon he steamed for Rotterdam and there took 
a pilot. On being asked why he had not steered for Listertief, he 
replied that he had left everything to the pilot. 

According to his chart the casualty occurred fifty-three degrees 
fifty-two minutes north six degrees seven minutes east. The pilot 
who had the looks of an old Dutch fisherman and made a rather 
unfavorable impression declared that he had steered that course 
because he had heard that other ships had taken it. In reply to a 
question he said that he had never come with a ship into the German 
Bay since the war began. 

In order to avert further casualties as much as possible I have the 
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honor to leave it to your excellency kindly to consider whether it 
may not be advisable to warn in such manner as may seem appro- 
priate the American steamship companies concerned against applying 
to the above mentioned firms for pilots. I make this reeommendation 
all the stronger as there is reason to suspect that the enemy will spare 
no efforts to expose ships bound for Germany to danger and that in- 
fluence is possibly brought to bear on the pilot service. I would in 
this connection again repeat that the course recommended in the 
Nachrichten fiir Seefahrer, No. 3161/14, North around Scotland to 


the guiding buoys of Listertief offers the least danger. 
Accept, etc., J. BERNSTORFF. 


NACHRICHTEN FUR SEEFAHRER. 


[No. 52—Berlin, 1 October 1914. p. 898.] 


Ill. NORTH SEA. 


2770/14. Germany—North Sea—Making for harbors. 
H. 8088/14. Berlin, September 26, 1914. 


The course of merchant vessels bound for German North Sea ports 
in the Jade, Weser, Elbe, and Eider is set at the Listertief steerage 
buoy. The course for the Ems remains as in peace. The directions of 
N. F. 8. 14-2248. Figure 2 paragraph 2 and No. 2423, paragraph 3, 
are at the same time superseded. 

Approximate position of the Listertief Steerage buoy: 

55° 334’ N.; 8° 17%’ W. 


NACHRICHTEN FUR SEEFAHRER. 
{No. 52—Berlin, 1 October 1914. p. 1006.] 
Ill. NORTH SEA. 


3093/14. German Bay (Deutsche Bucht). Sailing regulations. 
H. 9342. November 4, 1914. 


Supplementing N. F. S. 2770 the following directions are issued 
for the regulation of navigation in the Deutsche Bucht of the North 


Sea: 
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1. Steamers may not steer for the German Coast, sail in or out 
of the mouths of rivers except between sunrise and sunset and then 
in clear weather only. Vessels which attempt to make way in darkness, 
fog, or dim weather are liable to be fired on. 

2. All merchant steamers bound for the Eider, the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Jade must first head for the Listertief steerage buoy. 
Those bound for the Ems make directly for that river. 

3. From the Listertief buoy on in the very interest of the ship’s 
safety unconditionally obligatory pilot service is prescribed. Pilots 
will be furnished from the pilot steamer lying there. The pilot’s 
directions are to be followed unconditionally. Whoever fails to do so 
: attempts to steer for the German bay without a pilot incurs great 

anger. 

4. If on account of bad weather or other causes the ships can not 
get a pilot they must drop anchor or put back to sea. 

5. Outgoing steamers receive their pilots and other instructions 
from the port authorities. 

6. The same rules apply to foreign warships. 

7. Navigation by sail to and from the harbors of the German Bay 
of the North Sea is totally stopped because of the danger therein 


involved. 


NACHRICHTEN FUR SEEFAHRER. 


[No. 62—Berlin, November 10, 1914. p. 1029.] 


3161/14. Navigation of the North Sea—Announcement. A IV. 
11563, November 9, 1914. 


The British Government on November 2, 1914, issued, on the basis 
of a false accusation that Germany had, with hospital ships and mer- 
chant vessels under a neutral flag, laid mines and reconnoitered in the 
North Sea, a notice to mariners sailing to and in the North Sea, which 
recommended to vessels, on the pretext of danger from mines in the 
North Sea, to pass through the Channel, the Downs, and along the 
English coast and warned them against sailing through the North 
Sea and around the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

In contradiction of this it is pointed out that the waters of the 
Northern North Sea, including the line running from the Hebrides 
across the Faroe islands to Iceland, the waters along the Norwegian 
Coast and in the Skagerrak, are generally so deep as to exclude all 
laying of mines. On the other hand it is known that in the South 
of the North Sea and in the Channel a number of mines, and, as has 
been ascertained, mines of English and French origin, are drifting 
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about that have not been deadened, and that at many places of the 
course along the English Eastern Coast recommended by England 
mines have been laid of which several were run into adrift lately. 

The course recommended by England, through the Channel, the 
Downs, and along the English East Coast is therefore very dangerous 
to shipping, while the course through the North of the North Sea 
is free of mines and therefore free of danger. 

(See N. F. S. 14-262.) 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


No. 661.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Berlin, April 12, 1915. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith enclosed a translation 
of a Note received from the German Foreign Office relative to the 


sinking of the American cotton steamers Evelyn and Carib. 
I have, ete., JAMES W. GERARD. 


[Inclosure. ] 


ForEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, March 10, 1915. 


NOTE VERBALE. 


With reference to its Note Verbale of the 3d instant, No. 11 U 901, 
the Foreign Office has the honor to inform the American Embassy 
that from now available investigations and reports in the matter of 
the American cotton ships Evelyn, Carib, and Ocmulgee, it is estab- 
lished that the loss of the two steamers Evelyn and Carib is to be 
ascribed to the captains and to the inadequacy of the pilots taken by 
them. The captains did not observe the directions given them in the 
United States and the pilots undertook a task to which they were in no 
way equal. 

As the Admiralty has already directly informed the Embassy 
Naval Attaché, the captains and crews have complete freedom of 


action. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
CASE OF THE ‘‘GREENBRIAR.’’ 
Consul General Listoe to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Rotterdam, April 3, 1915. 
Consul Fee, Bremen, wires steamer Greenbriar, Captain Dalton, 
sailed April first Bremerhaven New York with General cargo sunk 
April second apparently mine explosion near North Frisian Island 
Amrum. All thirty-eight members crew saved. 
LISTOE. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘GULFLIGHT.’’* 
Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Plymouth, (Received) May 3, 1915. 
American tank steamer Gulflight torpedoed off Scilly first instant. 
Captain died heart failure, body landed. Two of crew drowned, 
thirty-four saved. Vessel afloat, patrol boats attempting tow her into 
Scilly. 
STEPHENS. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 


[ Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 3, 1915. 
Reported American tank steamer Gulflight torpedoed off Scilly 
May first. Please obtain detailed report and forward Department 


* For additional correspondence concerning the Gulflight, see Special Supple- 
ment, 1915, pp. 129-141. 
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immediately. Cabling American Consul Plymouth to-day for de- 


tailed report. 
Bryan. 


Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Plymouth, (Received) May 3, 1915. 
Gulflight towed into Crow Sound, Scilly, by British patrols. 
German torpedo struck bluff bow vessel down by head free board 
forward about two feet fore hold full cargo apparently undamaged. 


Blowing gale southeast. 
STEPHENS. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, May 4, 1915. 


Gulflight. Boness, second mate, reports thirty-three survivors 
now in Penzance, first mate and engineer remaining St. Marys to 
care for ship now anchored east side island. Seaman Chapenta and 
Wireless Operator Short drowned. Captain Gunter dead; shock. 


Submarine sighted twenty-five minutes before Gulflight struck. 
SKINNER. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 
No. 2042.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 4, 1915. 


British Admiralty has charge of steamer Gulflight now at Scilly 
Islands, but are on the point of turning it over to the salvage 
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company. Officers and crew are at Penzance. I am sending Lieu- 
tenant Towers and Naval Constructor McBride to Scilly to-day to 
make investigation and have instructed Consul at Plymouth to 


mail me depositions of ship’s officers and crew. 
PAGE. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 


Telegram. ] 


No. 1514.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 6, 1915. 
Gulf Refining Company informs Department that Gulflight was 
torpedoed without warning while ‘‘following British patrol boats 
to Bishop.’’ Please ascertain immediately from ship’s officers and 
crew or other persons whether Gulflight was under convoy or pro- 
tection of patrol boats, and, if not, what communication passed be- 
tween them, and why the Gulflight was following patrol boats. 
BRYAN. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 7, 1915. 

Towers and McBride have visited Gulflight, examined ship, and 
taken sworn depositions of Smith, former chief officer, now master, 
Boness, second officer, Butterwurth, chief engineer, and Crist, assistant 
engineer. Full report follows by mail. Established facts are as fol- 
lows: At 11 a. m. May 1, when 25 miles west of Bishops Rock Light, 
Gulflight was picked up by British naval patrol boats Jago and Filey, 
and was directed to follow them toward Light, Jago taking position on 
starboard quarter and Filey on port bow. About 12.20 p. m. sub- 
marine in awash condition without visible flag or distinguishing marks 
was sighted by officer of watch bearing about five degrees on port bow 
distant about two miles. After five minutes and when bearing dead 
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ahead submarine disappeared and no further sign of her was seen. 
At this time American flag size ten feet by six feet was flying to 
breeze on after flagstaff. About 12.50 p. m. heavy explosion occurred 
starboard side forward. Wireless Operator Short and Seaman Cha- 
penta jumped overboard and were drowned. Remainder crew and 
officers immediately left ship in lifeboats, were picked up by Jago, and 
were taken to St. Marys, Scilly Islands, following morning. Captain 
Gunter died on Jago during night, coroner’s inquest determines cause 
of death as heart failure. Damage to ship consists in large hole star- 
board side between frames three and seven ; extreme dimensions thirty- 
two feet longitudinally by twenty-five feet vertically, also eight small 
holes in port side opposite, largest being four feet by three feet. 
Forepeak chain locker pump room, forehold, and forward bunker oil 
tank flooded; damage to cargo confined to five hundred barrels lubri- 
cating oil in forehold. Not possible yet to search forehold for frag- 
ments. Forehold has therefore been sealed to prevent tampering with 
view to examination as soon as accessible. Master and chief engineer 
now with ship. Underwriters representative, on scene, advises tempo- 
rary measures to correct time and strengthen number eight bulkhead 
to permit vessel to safely continue voyage to Rouen. Master is acting 
on his advice. 

Towers and McBride express qualified opinion that injury is prob- 
ably due to torpedo explosion. In conversation they express a moral 
though not technical certainty that ship was torpedoed. 

Consul at Plymouth should be instructed to permit vessel to pro- 
ceed under Captain Smith with alien officers and crew if other persist 
in refusal to return to ship. PaGeE. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASssy, 
Berlin, May 7, 1915. 
German Admiralty has as yet no news as to Gulflight. Will report 
as soon as information obtained. GERARD. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 2068.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 10, 1915. 
Mr. Page reports that it appears that Captain of Gulflight com- 
plied, without raising any question, with the signals of British patrol 
boats to proceed under their convoy. Further inquiries are being 
made of British Admiralty. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 2095.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 13, 1915. 
Mr. Page amplifying his report on the vessel Gulflight states that 
he is informed by the British Government that no mines anywhere 
in the vicinity of the Scilly Islands have been laid by the British 
authorities. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 2105.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 17, 1915. 

Mr. Page reports that it is stated by Captain Smith of the vessel 
Gulflight that the conversation between the commander of the British 
patrol boat Filey and the late Captain Gunter of the Gulflight was 
to the effect that Captain Gunter in stating that the Gulflight was 
bound for Rouen inquired when a French pilot could be secured. The 
patrol boat replied that a French pilot could not be secured there 
and the Gulflight was directed to follow the patrols to the Bishop 
Rock. 

In reply to Mr. Page’s inquiry the British Admiralty states that 
the convoying ships are now at sea out of communication but as soon 
as they return the details will be obtained. 
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CASE OF THE ‘‘NEBRASKAN.’’ ? 
Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 2166.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, (Received) May 26, 1915. 
2166. Urgent. Report at midnight last night to British Ad- 
miralty from Landsend state that American steamer Nebraskan tor- 
pedoed 40 miles south by west of Southcliffe, crew taking to boats. 
British trawler standing by now reports Nebraskan still afloat and 
making for Liverpool with four holds full of water. No lives reported 
lost. PAGE. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. 


No. 2172.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 26, 1915. 
British Admiralty have report from Queenstown that Nebraskan is 
now on her way to Liverpool under her own steam and is being 
escorted. I am sending naval attaché to Liverpool to examine the 
ship, which it now appears was outward bound from Liverpool for 
Delaware Breakwater at the time she was torpedoed. 
PaGE. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, May 27, 1915. 
Greene, master of American steamer Nebraskan, in wireless ad- 
dressed to me via Landsend, reports: 


Nebraskan passed Fastnet Rock Tuesday 4.33 p. m. from Liverpool 
bound to Delaware Breakwater in ballast at 8.24 p.m. When steamer 


* For additional correspondence concerning the Nebraskan, see Special Sup- 
plement, 1916, p. 162. 
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was about 48 miles west half south from Fastnet she experienced vio-- 
lent shock followed instantly by terrific explosion bursting hatches 
and throwing hatch beam cargo derricks and twisted iron into air 
filling lower hold forward completely with water. Crew immediately 
took to boats. After standing by ship one hour returned on board 
and at 10.30 started for Liverpool. About 1.25 a. m. met two vessels 
sent by British Admiralty in answer to our wireless call and one has 
been in attendance ever since. It was dusk when explosion occurred. 
Flag had been hauled down five minutes before. Steamer’s name 
painted on both sides ship in letters six feet tall. Had no warning 
and saw nothing. 
SKINNER. 


Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Liverpool, May 28, 1915. 
Nebraskan chartered White Star Line, water ballast. Shock fol- 
lowed by explosion 8.24 evening May 25, latitude 51.14 N., longitude 
10.52 W. Captain and officer watch say flag lowered ten minutes 
before explosion. Chief engineer only person saw track approach- 
ing torpedo. Captain, officer watch, and chief engineer say light 
time explosion sufficient see two thousand feet. Name and port 
painted both sides letters six feet high. Lieutenant Towers, Con- 
structor McBride making further examination Nebraskan to-day. 
They will photograph in dry dock next week. 
WASHINGTON. 


Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 


No. 383. ] AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Liverpool, May 28, 1915. 
Sir: I have the honor to report that information having been ob- 
tained that the Nebraskan was due on the evening of the 27th instant, 
arrangements were made to board her through the courtesy of the 
White Star Company as she arrived at the Mersey Bar. 
The Assistant Naval Attaché, Lieutenant Towers, arrived in Liver- 
pool under instructions from the Embassy in the early afternoon, the 
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White Star Line courteously allowing him and Mr. McBride, of the 
Construction Corps, U. S. N., who accompanied him, to also proceed 
on the tug to the Bar to meet the Nebraskan. 

Affidavits were taken of the Captain, the officer on watch at the 
time of the explosion, and of the Chief Engineer, the only person 
on board who saw any indication of a torpedo approaching the ship. 
The captain of the Nebraskan later told me that a reluctance to make 
an affidavit, which I had observed on the ship, of the Chief Engineer, 
was due to the fact that he was, by reason of the sentiments which he 
entertained, disinclined to state that he had seen anything that indi- 
cated that the vessel was struck by a torpedo, presumably fired by a 
submarine of a country with which he was in sympathy. 

These affidavits will be delivered to the Embassy in London by 
the Assistant Naval Attaché, it being understood that the contents 
will be more rapidly transmitted to the Department, and also that as 
the Ambassador had instructed the Assistant Naval Attaché to pro- 
ceed to Liverpool to investigate that the affidavits should be taken 
by him to the Ambassador. 

A brief summary of the information listed in the affidavits is that 
the Nebraskan at 8.24 p. m. May 25th, while in Latitude 51.14 N., 
Longitude 10.52 W., experienced a severe shock, and that after a short 
but marked interval there was a loud explosion, which did serious 
damage to the fore part of the vessel, fortunately hurting no one 
seriously. 

The Nebraskan was under charter by the White Star Company 
for the return voyage and was proceeding in water ballast with no 
cargo to the Delaware Breakwater. 

It was early dusk when the explosion took place; there was also 
moonlight, and the words ‘‘NeBrasKan of New York’’ were painted 
in white letters six feet tall on each side of the ship. It was the 
opinion of the Captain that objects were clearly visible for at least 
2,000 feet. 

The American flag had been flown since leaving Liverpool until 
about ten minutes before the explosion occurred. It was immediately 
after the explosion rehoisted. 

The crew left the vessel, but returned in an hour’s time. 

The Nebraskan was escorted to the Mersey Bar, and the Captain 
is to-day writing a letter to the Admiralty expressing appreciation, 
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The Nebraskan was put alongside dock at 11 p. m., May 27th, and 
will shortly go into dry dock, when it is the purpose of Lieutenant 
Towers and Naval Constructor McBride to photograph her. 

These circumstances were reported to the Department in con- 


densed form by cable, which is confirmed under a separate cover. 
I have, ete. Horace LEE WASHINGTON. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


No. 1511.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, May 28, 1915. 


Sir: With reference to my telegram of to-day’s date, No. 2186, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith enclosed the detailed report 
made by Lieutenant Towers, Assistant Naval Attaché of this Em- 
bassy, on the case of the American steamer Nebraskan and depositions 
of three of the ship’s officers made before the Consul at Liverpool. 


I have, ete. PAGE. 


[Ineclosure 1.] 
Report of Assistant Naval Attaché Towers. 


In accordance with the verbal instructions of the Ambassador to 
investigate the case of the Nebraskan, on May 27, accompanied by 
Naval Constructor McBride, I proceeded to Liverpool. On arrival 
there we proceeded to the American Consulate. The Consul had ar- 
ranged with the White Star Line for our passage down to the mouth 
of the Mersey on the tug which they were sending to meet the Ne- 
braskan; accompanied by the Consul we went on board the tug and 
proceeded down to the bar. 

The Nebraskan, convoyed by a naval trawler, came up about 6.30 
p. m., and we went on board. After an examination of the injured 
portion of the ship, so far as such examination could be made at sea, 
we obtained the depositions of the Captain, Chief Engineer, and Third 
Officer of the ship. No one else could be discovered who could give 
any statement of importance. 

The ship arrived at the Canada Dock at 10.30 p. m., and was 
moored. An examination of the hull and spaces was made on the next 
day. Arrangements were made for dry docking at Birkenhead on 
May 29, when a complete inspection will be made. 

The following was brought out by the depositions and examina- 


tions: 
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The steamship Nebraskan, Captain John S. Greene, of 2,824 tons 
net, of the port of New York, and owned by the American Hawaiian 
Steamship Company of New York City, was under charter to the 
White Star Line for a voyage from New York to England and return. 
She had discharged a cargo at Liverpool, and on the afternoon of 
May 24, 1915, sailed from Liverpool for Delaware Breakwater, in 
ballast. She had painted on each side amidships ‘‘ Nebraskan, New 
York’’ in white letters six feet high, and was flying the American 
flag. She had received no advice or instructions from any Govern- 
ment official as to course to steer. Nothing unusual occurred until 
the evening of May 25. The weather at that time was clear, and the 
ship was proceeding on her course at a speed of about 12 knots. At 
about 8.10 p. m. the officer on watch gave orders to haul down the flag, 
as the sun had set and the ship was also getting well out to sea. At 
8.24 p. m., the ship then being in Lat. 51° 14’ N., Long. 10° 52’ W., a 
streak of white foam was noticed on the starboard side, perpendicular 
to the ship, and almost instantly a severe shock was felt, followed 
by a violent explosion on the starboard side, abreast No. 1 hold. At 
this time the light was good, and the name on the sides could have 
been distinguished for at least 2,000 feet. The hatch covers and 
beams of No. 1 hold and the cargo booms above same were blown into 
the air, and also quantities of débris and oil. The oil came from the 
double bottom compartments, which were used as fuel oil tanks. 
Pieces of side and bottom plating were blown through two decks, and 
the ship was generally eut up around this hold, especially on port 
side. None of the crew were seriously injured; two men suffered 
cuts and bruises and several had narrow escapes. The hold immedi- 
ately filled with water and the ship settled by the head. The captain 
stopped the engines; the fires were turned out, and the crew took to 
the boats. Before leaving the ship the captain sent a wireless call for 
assistance and received a message from the British Admiralty stating 
that assistance was being sent. After lying off for about an hour the 
captain and crew returned to the ship and headed her for Liverpool. 
At 1.30 a. m. on the 26th two British vessels came up, and one of 
_ these convoyed the ship to the mouth of the Mersey. The return trip 
was made at a speed of from six to eight knots, and was without inci- 
dent. While in clear water it was possible to see, by looking down 
from the top of No. 1 hatch, the large hole in the starboard side of 
the ship; no holes were seen on port side. 

From the accounts of the witnesses, and an examination of the 
ship, I am firmly convinced that the ship was torpedoed, and it seems 
probable, from the apparent results, that the torpedo punctured the 
skin of the ship before it exploded, as the effect on the interior 
structure of the ship was very great, and as a comparatively small 
amount of water was thrown on deck. A further examination, made 
when the ship is in dry dock, may result in more evidence, though I 
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do not consider that more evidence is necessary to establish the fact 
beyond doubt. J. H. Towers. 


[Inclosure 2. ] 


Deposition of John S. Greene, Captain of the Steamship ‘* Nebraskan.’’ 


KinGpoM oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, ss: 

I, John S. Greene of San Francisco, aged 48 years, captain of the 
steamship Nebraskan, of 2,824 tons net, of New York, owned by the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company of New York City, N. Y., 
now at the time of making this affidavit under Charter to the White 
Star Line, said Charter having been made in New York May Ist, 
1915, do depose and say: 

I left in my vessel, the Nebraskan, from Liverpool for Delaware 
Breakwater, at 5.7 p. m., May 24, 1915, in water ballast. 

The name of my vessel, ‘‘ Nebraskan of New York,’’ appeared in 
letters six feet in height amidships on both sides of the vessel; the 
name of the vessel and home port is clear and distinct. 

We passed the Fastnet Rock at 4.33 p. m. on May 25th. At 8.24 

p. m. in Lat. 51.14 N., Long. 10.52 W., the ship met with a violent 
shock, followed instantly by a terrific explosion, bursting No. 1 hatches 
and deck, abreast of No. 1, throwing hatch beams and cargo derricks 
30 feet in the air, and filling No. 1 lower hold completely with water. 
The engines in the ship were stopped and boats lowered and filled 
with the crew. We stood by ship for about one hour in the boats, 
and as there was no further explosion I ordered the crew on board 
again. 
At the time of the explosion I have just described the weather 
was clear and it was just coming dusk; the moon was up and the light 
was sufficiently good in my opinion to enable the name of the vessel on 
the ship’s sides to be distinguishable for a distance of 2,000 feet. 

I estimate the explosion to which I have referred occurred about 
ten minutes after I had lowered the American flag, which I had con- 
tinued to fly up to that time at the stern of my vessel since leaving 
Liverpool. 

I further state that neither before leaving Liverpool, nor up to 
the time of the explosion to which I have referred, did I receive any 
instructions or advice from any official of a belligerent nation in re- 
gard to courses to steer on my return passage to America. 

Before I left the ship I caused the wireless operator to return to 
the vessel from the boat and send the signal ‘‘S. O. S.’’ I received 
a wireless message from the British Admiralty that assistance was 
being sent. After returning to the ship from the small boat the boats 
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were hoisted clear of the water and course shaped for the Fastnet. 
Proceeded slowly up to 1.30 a. m. on the 26th, and we met two British 
vessels sent to our assistance by the British Admiralty in answer to 
our eall, one of which accompanied us to Liverpool. The captain of 
this vessel ordered me to put out the running lights and advised me 
to keep well off the Fastnet Rock Light, which rock we passed fifteen 
miles off. We proceeded slowly under our steam and arrived in the 
river Mersey, Liverpool, May 27, 1915, at 8.35 p. m. 

There were no deaths resulting from this explosion referred to, 


but three men suffered minor injuries. 
JOHN S. GREENE. 


Subscribed and sworn to this 27th day of May, 1915, before me, 


Horace LEE WASHINGTON, 
American Consul, Liverpool, England. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


[Inclosure 3.] 


Deposition of Wilfred Harold Senior, Third Officer of the Steamship 
Nebraskan.’’ 


KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, ss: 
I, Wilfred Harold Senior, of 197 Athens Street, Boston, Mass., 


aged 22 years, do hereby depose and say as follows: 

I am the Third Officer of the American steamship Nebraskan and 
came on watch at 8 o’clock on the evening of May 25th. Shortly 
after I came on watch, it then being sunset, I had the colors hauled 
down. At 8.24 a violent explosion occurred forward, and I saw the 
hatch covers of No. 1 hatch and the cargo booms above same fly into 
the air. The oil from the fuel tanks was blown all over the forward. 
end of the ship. On the orders of the captain I stopped the engines 
and then went down and helped to get the boats away. After lying 
off in the boats for about an hour we returned to the ship. 

At the time of the explosion to which I have referred it was twi- 
light, with a bright moon and objects could be distinguished a con- 


siderable distance. 
Wi_rrep Haroip SENIorR. 


Subscribed and sworn to this 27th day of May, 1915, before me, 
Horace LEE WASHINGTON, 
American Consul, Liverpool, England. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 
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[Inclosure 4. ] 


Deposition of Frank Chester Yandell, Chief Engineer of the Steam- 
ship ‘‘ Nebraskan.”’ 


Kinepom oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, ss: 

I, Frank Chester Yandell, of 1445 Seventy Sixth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., do depose and say that I am the Chief Engineer of the steam- 
ship Nebraskan of New York; that I sailed in the said vessel from the 
port of Liverpool on May 24th, 1915, for Delaware Breakwater; that 
at about 8.30 p. m. on May 25, 1915, I was on deck, amidships, 
starboard side, when I noticed a white streak in the water about 
fifty feet away, apparently abreast of No. 2 hold and about perpen- 
dicular to the side of the ship. Immediately after I felt a jar, fol- 
lowed by a violent explosion. I went to the Engine room and found 
that the 3rd Assistant had stopped the Engines; stopped fuel oil 
pump and shut off all fires. We left the engine room and got ready 
to abandon the ship. We took to the boats for about an hour and 
then returned to the vessel. 

At the time the explosion took place to which I have referred, it 
was early dusk but all objects were distinctly visible. 

F. C. YANDELL, 
Chief Engineer. 


Subscribed and sworn to this 27th day of May, 1915, before me, 
Horace LEE WASHINGTON, 
American Consul, Liverpool, England. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 2, 1915. 
Mr. Bryan informs Mr. Gerard that evidence supplied thus far 
regarding S. S. Nebraskan, an American vessel leaving Liverpool, 
indicates that she was hit by torpedo May 25, in the evening. He 
asks Mr. Gerard whether report of this attack has been received by 


German Government. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


No. 1531.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
London, June 2, 1915. 

Sir: With reference to my despatch No. 1511 of the 28th of May, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith enclosed a copy of a supple- 
mentary report on the American steamer Nebraskan after the vessel 
was placed in dry dock at Liverpool made under my direction by 
Naval Constructor McBride, Assistant Naval Attaché to this Em- 
bassy and submitted to me by Lieutenant Towers, Acting Naval 
Attaché. 

The metallic fragments mentioned in the report as having been 


found in the ship are forwarded by this pouch. 
I have, ete., Water Hines Pace. 


[{Inclosure. 


Report of Assistant Naval Attaché McBride. . 


Orrice or ATTACHE, 
American Embassy, London, 1st June, 1915. 
From: Naval Constructor L. B. McBride, U. S. N. 
To: The Ambassador. 


Subject: S. S. Nebraskan. 
I have the honor to deliver herewith six fragments of metal 


recovered from the American Hawaiian 8S. S. Nebraskan, together 
with seven photographs showing the vessel as she appeared when 
first making port in Liverpool and showing the location and nature 
of the damage to the vessel. 

The forehold and upper and lower tween decks in wake of the 
damage were filled with a mass of several tons of splintered wood 
and with fragments of the ship’s structure. This mass of débris 
was cleared from the ship on Sunday, May 30, by a gang of labourers 
under charge of the company having the contract to repair the 
ship. I was personally present during this entire operation, and 
I gave orders to the foreman of the labourers and to the labourers 
personally that no fragments of metal were to be taken from the 
ship until I had examined them. With the assistance of the Chief 
Engineer of the Nebraskan I personally examined, in so far as it 
was possible, all metallic fragments. The six forwarded herewith 
are the only ones which could not be identified with some portion 
of the ship’s structure or fittings in this vicinity. I further kept a 
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close personal lookout to see that there was no possibility of passing 
in any foreign matter to the ship from outside. 

In view of the above mentioned course I can state with full 
assurance that to the best of my knowledge and belief none of the 
fragments referred to belong to any part of the vessel and that they 
found their way to the locations in which recovered as the result 
of the explosion which caused the damage to the vessel. 

I was present during the taking of the depositions of the Master 
of the vessel, of the Chief Engineer, and of the Officer of the Watch 
at the time of the explosion, which have been previously forwarded. 
Since the taking of these depositions I have talked over many de- 
tails with these and other officers of the ship; I have made a careful 
examination of the ship in wake of the damage; and my conclusion 
from these sources of information is that the damage is the result 
of the explosion of a torpedo. My reasons for this conclusion are 
as follows: 

(a) The sworn deposition of the Chief Engineer stating that 
immediately prior to the explosion he saw a white streak in the 
water leading from about abeam towards the forward part of the 
vessel. I have considerable confidence in this statement inasmuch 
as the Chief Engineer appears to be a man well balanced and 
observant; he is, moreover, averse to publicity in this connection, 
as he does not desire to be quoted as having seen this evidence of 
a torpedo attack inasmuch as he states that he has read in the press 
a large number of statements of passengers and members of crews 
of various vessels, who have thought they had seen a torpedo when 
all the other facts in these cases were absolutely against such a 
possibility. 

(b) Considering the position of the ship at the time of the 
explosion, I consider that it is beyond the bounds of probability 
that a floating mine could be encountered in this vicinity. I do 
not consider that the damage to the ship could have been caused by 
an anchored mine which had broken adrift, as such a mine would 
float on the surface of the water and if exploded on contact with 
the ship, would have caused damage at and above the water line 
instead of entirely below the water line as is actually the case. 

(c) The damage was beyond any possibility of doubt or question 
eaused by an external explosion. 

(d) At least one of the fragments forwarded herewith, although 
bearing no identification marks, appears to me to be a portion of the 
shell of a torpedo. 

(e) The force of the explosion as indicated by the damage to 
the upper and lower tween decks and the weather deck appears to 
have been from very slightly abaft the beam; due to the well known 
uncertainty of the phenomena attendant upon the action of high 
explosives, I realize that this apparent direction of the force of 
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explosion is not conclusive in any sense, but taken together with 
the other elements, is believed to have some slight corroborative 
value. 
Lewis B. McBripe. 
Ist 1915. 
Forwarded: 
J. H. Towers, 
Lieutenant, U. S. N., Naval Attaché (Acting). 


CASE OF THE ‘‘VINCENT.’’ 


Consul Winship to the Secretary of State. 
Telegram. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Petrograd, September 29, 1915. 
American sailing ship Vincent destroyed by mine, Cape Orloff. 
Crew saved, now Archangel. Four injured. WINSHIP. 


Consul General Snodgrass to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Moscow, September 29, 1915. 
Sailing ship Vincent struck mine, Cape Orlov, twenty-seventh. 
Total loss. Crew saved. Captain and three men injured. Being 
treated in hospital Archangel. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘ HELEN W. MARTIN.’”’ 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


No. 3236.] AMERICAN EmMBassy, 
London, November 19, 1915. 
Foreign Office informs me that American schooner Helen W. 
Martin struck a mine on the eighteenth instant at four p. m., three 
miles west-northwest of Orford Ness. Ship anchored, tug standing by. 
PaGE. 
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CASE OF THE ‘‘OWEGO. 
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Consul General Listoe to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Rotterdam, August 14, 1916. 
Captain Barlow, of steamer Owego, New York, arriving Rotterdam 
to-day, reports having been fired at ten times near Isle Wight in Brit- 
ish Channel by German submarine, without warning. No casualties. 
Mail report follows. LISTOE. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 3296.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 16, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing states that the Department of State has been in- 
formed by the American Consul General at Rotterdam that Cap- 
tain Barlow of the American steamer Owego, plying between New 
York and Rotterdam, arrived at the latter city on August 14 and 
reported that his vessel was fired at ten times in the British 
Channel, near the Isle of Wight, by a German submarine, but no 
casualties reported. Mr. Gerard is instructed to bring the matter 
at once formally to the attention of the Foreign Minister and 
request a prompt investigation of the case and a prompt statement 
of the findings. 

Mr. Lansing adds that Mr. Gerard will perceive the importance 
of giving his constant attention to the case until a reply from the 
German Government is received. 


* For additional correspondence concerning the Owego, see Special Supple- 
ment, 1916, p. 201. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 


[Telegram—Paraphrase. 


No. 3390.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 18, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing, referring to Mr. Gerard’s mail despatch numbered 
3920 and dated August 29, informs him that the substance of the 
German note of the 26th of August in the matter of the American 
steamer Owego had been submitted to the vessel’s owners who 
informed the Department that the captain of the vessel says that, 
while he heard firing he never saw any submarine and never knew 
any shots were fired at the Owego or across her bow until after the 
submarine came in sight and then he could not understand her 
signals on account of there being no wind to unfurl her flags so 
they would stand out and disclose her nationality. The captain 
further states that it was and is his conception of his duty that 
when stopped he should wait until a boarding party from a war- 
ship came on board of his vessel to make search and not he to 
leave his own vessel to board any foreign warship. 

Mr. Lansing states that this Government trusts that the German 
Imperial Government will see its way clear to warn its undersea 
commanders, if in fact it has not already done so, to be most 
particular in their efforts to make sure that their signals are under- 
stood by merchantmen before extreme measures are taken which 
might result in the destruction of American lives and property. In 
order that this may not oceur this Government has informed ship 
owners that war submarines’ signals should be answered promptly 
and followed. 

Mr. Lansing instructs Mr. Gerard to address a note to the 
German foreign minister in such terms as the foregoing indicates 
as a reply to his note of August 26, 1916. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3434.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 29, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Gerard that the master’s statement of 
the steamer Owego in his last telegram was transmitted to him in 
the language of the United States Steamship Company, and further 
informs him that he now has the master’s own statement made 
afterward which is as follows: 


Ever since early morning of that day we heard sounds of heavy 
cannon coming from the direction of the French coast, which was 
nearer to us than the English coast, but not discernible. About 
12.40 p. m., on that day I was below eating my dinner when my 
first mate, H. Hattfield, came to me and stated that he heard guns 
of smaller caliber and closer to us, but nothing could be seen. I 
then went on deck with said first mate, and the first thing I saw 
was a shot dropping in the water about 100 feet from our stern, 
which shot dropped directly in the wake of the vessel. I looked 
with the aid of glasses, as did all of the officers of the vessel, but 
none of us were able to discover any boat in sight. I ordered the 
wheel put hard starboard and the engines stopped, which was done. 
About 15 minutes later we made out the submarine coming slowly 
toward us. At that time, to my judgment, she was about one 
mile away. Said submarine had signals hoisted but, owing to the 
entire lack of wind, they were lying flat against the flagstaff 
instead of being carried out by the breeze and we were unable to 
make out what the signals were. We were laying still at that time. 
Then there was a shot fired which came within about four feet of 
the broad side of the vessel and the submarine kept coming slowly 
toward us. When she was about one-half mile away we were able 
to make out one flag and guessed at the rest. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to lower a boat and I dispatched the first mate with the 
ship’s papers. The Owego was displaying a large American flag 
on her stern and also a large American flag amidship. Her name 
and the letters U. S. A. were painted in white letters 6 feet long, 
extending nearly from bow to stern on either side. I did not know 
the exact number of shots which said submarine fired, I having seen 
but four shots which struck near the vessel. There was no shot 
fired across the steamer’s bow as stated in the German note. The 
commander of the submarine informed my first mate that he had 
fired 11 or 12 shots at us and that was the source of my information 
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when I gave the number of shots fired. The first mate returned 
from the submarine with said papers and a permit written in 
German and signed by the commander allowing the vessel to pro- 
ceed, which she did. The boat which I sent out to the submarine 
was launched as quickly as possible after I discovered the sub- 
marine signal to send same. I did not know we were being fired 
upon by reason of the heavy firing in the direction of the French 
coast, but stopped the vessel and waited as soon as it was discovered 
that the firing was near to us and sounded differently than what 


we had been hearing. 

Mr. Gerard is instructed that if he ean discern no objection he is 
permitted to submit this further statement to the Foreign Office, 
augmented by the information contained in Mr. Lansing’s last tele- 
gram, and is also informed that this information is being forwarded 
to the end that he may have all the facts necessary for the infor- 
mation of the German Government. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘SEBEK.’’ 
Chargé Bliss to the Secretary of State. 


No. 3809.] AMERICAN Emsassy, 
Paris, October 24, 1916. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith an affidavit executed 
by one, John S. Brennan, claiming American citizenship, who was 
a member of the crew of the British steamship Sebek, which is 
alleged to have been torpedoed by a submarine near Malta on the 
12th instant. 
This affidavit was executed before the American Consul General 


at Marseille. 
I have, ete., Rosert Woop BLuIss. 


[Inclosure. ] 


Affidavit of John S. Brennan. 


I, the undersigned, do hereby declare under oath as follows: 
My name is John S. Brennan. I was born at New York City 
July 20, 1891. My permanent residence in the United States is 
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877 Tindon Avenue, in said New York City. I last left the United 
States on the Norwegian ship Nordfjeld, which sailed from Norfolk, 
Virginia, bound to Naples, Italy, about the 10th day of June, 1916. 
On September 30, 1916, I signed as A. B. on the British ship Sebek, 
which sailed from Liverpool on that date with a general cargo, 
about one-half consisting of coal, bound to Alexandria, Egypt. On 
October 12, 1916, at about 6.55 o’clock p. m., while the Sebek was 
about 10 miles east of Malta, and while I was in the forecastle, I 
heard a crash. I ran out with the other sailors in the forecastle 
and we immediately entered into the lifeboats and lowered the 
boats. There were several trawlers in sight, but I saw no sub- 
marine. After we had been about 25 minutes in the lifeboats we 
were picked up by a French patrol boat, then transferred to a 
British patrol boat, and for about 12 hours we cruised around our 
ship the Sebek while she was being towed away by another British 
ship. We were landed in Malta at about six o’clock p. m. on the 
following day, October 13. There were no casualties among our 
erew. So far as I am aware, I was the only American on board. 
While the seaman on the lookout stated that he saw the wake of a 
torpedo when our ship was struck, I have no personal knowledge 


of this matter. 
JOHN A. BRENNAN. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this twentieth day of 


October, 1916. 
A. GAULIN, 


Consul General of the United States 
of America at Marseille, France. 


[Seal of American Consulate General.] 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


{ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3586.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 18, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing states that the Department has been advised of the 
torpedoing without warning of the British ship Sebek, with Ameri- 
eans aboard, bound from Liverpool to Alexandria, while ten miles 
east of Malta, on October 12. 
Also the Department is advised that the ship Delta, of Nor- 
wegian registry, bound from Naples to Wales, in ballast, and on 
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which there were Americans, was sunk by cannon shot on October 
31, fifty-five miles off Cape Palos, Spain, by a German submarine. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to bring to the attention of the German 
Government the above cases in which it appears the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens have been jeopardized by German submarines, and 
request an immediate investigation and report. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 4702.] AMERICAN Emsassy, 
Berlin, December 8, 1916. 


The following note with regard to the sinking of the Sebek has 


just been received: 
ForEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, December 6, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to reply as follows to the note 
of Mr. Grew, Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America, 
dated the twenty-first ultimo. Foreign Office No. 14221, relative to 
the sinking of the British vessel Sebek by a German submarine. 

According to the investigations of the German Naval authorities 
a German submarine attacked without warning and sank on October 
twelfth last, close to the warport of LaValeta, Malta, a ship which 
was under way with lights smothered and without position lanterns, 
and which therefore had to be considered as a warship by the 
German commander. 

A completely darkened ship which contrary to the international 
provisions relative to the carrying of lights at sea displays no 
streamer (?) and a position of lights thereby characterizes itself as 
a warship, in the war area at any rate or still more in the neighbor- 
hood of a warport as in the present case. Should then the darkened 
ship sunk off Malta actually have been identical with the British 
steamer Sebek the blame for jeopardizing lives of the Americans 
hired on the Sebek attached solely to the captain who, in order to 
evade measures of prize by the German cruisers recognized by 
international laws, took upon himself the danger involved in neg- 
lecting, contrary to international law the international provisions 
relative to the carrying of lights. 

The undersigned requests that the above be communicated to the 
American Government and avails himself of the opportunity to the 


Chargé d’Affaires, et cetera. (Signed.) ZIMMERMANN. 
GREW. 
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CASE OF THE ‘‘BARBARA.’’ 


Consul Lathrop to the Secretary of State. 


No. 313.] AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Cardiff, November 16, 1916. 
Sir: I have the honor to enclose a copy of the declaration of Alle 
Dorsey, a colored American citizen, relative to the loss by submarine 
attack of the vessel on which he was engaged, the British S. S. 


Barbara. 
I have, ete., Lorin A. LATHROP. 


[Inclosure. ] 


Deposition of Alle Dorsey. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Cardiff, Wales. 

I, Alle Dorsey, do solemnly swear that I am an American citizen. 
I was born at 22 Water Street, Norfolk, Virginia, in September, 1890. 
My father, Ben Dorsey, lives now at 26 Water Street, Norfolk, Va. 
I was a fireman on the British S. 8. Barbara of West Hartlepool, Eng- 
land; H. Mayne, master. I left Barry Dock, Wales, in the Barbara 
on June 12, 1916, and went to Genoa and Gibraltar and then to 
Santiago, Cuba, and to Philadelphia, Pa. 

I left Philadelphia with the vessel at the end of August last. The 
vessel was bound for West Hartlepool with a cargo of sugar. There 
were no guns on the vessel. There were two other American seamen 
on the Barbara, one was named George West, but I do not know the 
name of the other. The vessel called at Dover for orders on its way 
to West Hartlepool and about twenty-four hours after leaving Dover, 
on the twentieth day of October at four o’clock in the afternoon I was 
coming up to the forecastle when the watch told me there was a sub- 
marine in sight. I saw the submarine which was about half a mile 
from our vessel on the port bow. It was flying the German flag, but 
I could not see if there was a number on it. The captain said it was 
not a submarine. I returned to the forecastle and then I heard the 
report of a gun. The captain ordered the engines to be stopped and 
all the crew to stand by the boats. I ran out on deck and went to the 
port side boat, then I went back to the forecastle to try and save my 
clothes but I heard another shot and returned to the boat. The cap- 
tain was then in the starboard side boat, and both boats were lowered. 
All the crew were in the two boats and no one was injured. No flag 
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was hoisted on our vessel after the shots were fired by the submarine, 
and no one from the submarine came aboard our vessel. I do not 
know how far our vessel was from the coast. 

The Spanish 8. 8. Victor Trava was about 200 yards away from our 
vessel and took all our crew on board. About twenty minutes after 
leaving the Barbara we saw that vessel sink. Several shots were fired 
at it after the crew were in the boats. The submarine followed the 
Spanish ship for about three hours, it was then too dark to see what 
became of the submarine. We were on the Spanish ship when we saw 
our vessel sink. 

We were on board the Spanish ship for four days and were landed 
at Bilbao on October 24, 1916. About twelve of the crew were shipped 
in different vessels to England. I was sent to Middlesbrough and 
thence by train to Barry Dock, Wales. I have not yet received the 
wages due to me from the Barbara, and have no money and only the 
clothes I stand up in. I am at present staying at 23 Travis Street, 
Barry Dock, Wales. 

His 
ALLE X Dorsey. 
Mark. 


Sworn to this sixteenth day of November, A. D. 1916, the deposi- 
tion having been previously read over to the deponent, whereupon he 


affixed his mark; before me, 
Lorrn A. LATHROP, 


American Consul, Cardiff, Wales. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3652.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 9, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department is advised that 
the British steamship Barbara, which had Americans on board, was 
sunk in the British Channel by a German submarine on October 20. 
The ship was laden with coal and bound to Hartlepool from Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to make request of the Foreign Minister 
for a prompt investigation and report. 
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Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 4882. ] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, January 15, 1917. 

The following note relative to the sinking of the English steamer 
Barbara has just been received : 

ForEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, January 14, 1917. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America in 
reply to the note of Mr. J. C. Grew dated December eleven last, 
Foreign Office No. 14836, on the sinking of the steamer Barbara as 
follows: 

According to the investigations of the German naval authorities 
the steamer Barbara was stopped by a German submarine with a shot 
of warning on October 20, 1916, a few miles south of the Isle of 
Wight; the crew then immediately entered the boats. After the com- 
mander had convinced himself that the crew had been taken on board 
of the Spanish steamer Victor Chavarri and was thus in a place of 
safety he sank the vessel. 

The undersigned requests that the above may be communicated to 
the American Government and avails himself, et cetera. (Signed.) 
ZIMMERMANN. Gerarp. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘ROWANMORE.’’ 
Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Extract. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Cork, Queenstown, October 28, 1916. 

Furness freighter Rowanmore, Baltimore for Liverpool, mixed 
eargo including munitions attacked by German submarine 8.45 a. m. 
twenty-sixth 140 miles west southwest of Cape Clear, after fifty 
mimutes attempt escape Rowanmore’s steering gear was shot away. 
Master thereupon stopped and signaled submarine he was abandoning 
ship. Submarine three-fourths miles distant continue shelling as it 
came up, originally three miles off. Submarine shelled boats after 
latter were clear, no casualties whatever, but Americans and officers 
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insist submarine was firing to kill until it came close up when it fore- 
went that. Submarine forcibly took master on board it as prisoner or 
hostage. Expressed perfunctory regret at situation of crew of sev- 
enty-nine men who were in four open boats. Weather was dull with 
heavy swell and light choppy waves, wind moderate to fresh. Sub- 
marine shelled Rowanmore and at 11.30 torpedoed her, but vessel did 
not sink until 2.40 p. m. Rowanmore had wirelessed the Finland 
thirty miles away, warning her to keep away, also wirelessed other 
vessels. British Admiralty vessel came to rescue 11.45 a. m. Crew 
landed Bantry 10 a. m., twenty-seventh. Seven Americans, of whom 
five are Filipinos, other two are native Americans, George Murphy, 
740 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, and Albert Sessler, 42 Sharon Street, 
Boston. Both rated trimmers. Their affidavit is taken. Took state- 
ment first officer Watson, but could not complete it formally, as he 


had only two hours in Cork. Rowanmore had gross tonnage 6,705. 
F Rost. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 
No. 3530.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 30, 1916. 

Mr. Grew is informed of receipt of telegram dated October 28, 
1916, from the American Consul at Queenstown, reporting that the 
Furness freighter Rowanmore, Baltimore for Liverpool, mixed cargo, 
including munitions, attacked by German submarine eight forty-five 
a. m., twenty-sixth, one hundred forty miles west southwest of Cape 
Clear, after fifty minutes attempt escape Rowanmore’s steering gear 
was shot away. Master thereupon stopped and signaled submarine he 
was abandoning ship. Submarine three-fourths miles distant continue 
shelling as it came up, originally three miles off. Submarine shelled 
boats after latter were clear, no casualties whatever, but Americans 
and officers insist submarine was firing to kill until it came close up, 
when it forewent that. Submarine forcibly took master on board it 
as prisoner or hostage. Expressed perfunctory regret at situation of 
crew of seventy-nine men, who were in four open boats. Weather 
was dull, with heavy swell and light, choppy waves, wind moderate 
to fresh. Submarine shelled Rowanmore and at eleven thirty tor- 
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pedoed her, but vessel did not sink until two forty p. m. Rowanmore 
had wirelessed the Finland, thirty miles away, warning her to keep 
away, also wirelessed other vessels. British Admiralty vessel came to 
rescue eleven forty-five a.m. Crew landed Lantry ten a. m., twenty- 
seventh. Seven Americans, of whom five are Filipinos, other two are 
native Americans, George Murphy, seven hundred forty Jefferson 
Avenue, Brooklyn, and Albert Sessler, forty-two Sharon Street, 
Boston. Both rated trimmers. Their affidavit is taken. Took state- 
ment first officer Watson, but could not complete it formally, as he 
had only two hours in Cork. Rowanmore had gross tonnage six thou- 
sand seven hundred five. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to bring the matter to the attention of 
the German Government for investigation and to report as soon as 
possible. 


Vice Consul Watson to the Secretary of State. 


No. 740.] AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Liverpool, October 30, 1916. 
Sir: I have the honor to confirm the following cablegram this day 
sent to the Department: 


Affidavits officers and members of crew Rowanmore show speed 
increased when shelling by submarine began. Submarine continued 
shelling after Rowanmore signaled ‘‘am abandoning ship’’ and while 
crew were leaving vessel. No injuries received. Position of vessel 
fifty-one thirty north thirteen west. Wind fresh. Heavy sea running. 
Crew in boats before ship torpedoed. Picked up two to three hours 
later. Two Americans and five Philippinos in crew. Affidavits 
posted. Watson, Vice Consul. 


The officers and members of the crew of the steamship Rowanmore 
arrived in Liverpool yesterday and this Consulate has now taken affi- 
davits as per the list appearing below, which are enclosed herewith. 
From these affidavits it appears that on the morning of October 26th, 
about 8.45 a. m., the ship was shelled by a submarine, the position of 
the vessel being then 51.30 North and 13 West about 130 miles from 
Fastnet. Immediately on seeing the submarine the helm was put 
hard aport which brought the submarine astern and the ship’s speed 
was increased about one knot. Two shells struck the ship and it was 
then seen that the submarine was flying in International Code the 
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signal ‘‘abandon ship.’’ The shelling continued and the signal in the 
same code ‘‘Am abandoning ship’’ was given. The engines were 
stopped, and the crew took to the boats, the shelling continuing mean- 
while. A heavy sea was running at the time. When the boats were 
clear of the ship the submarine came up and ordered the captain to 
come on board, which he eventually did. A torpedo was then fired 
at the Rowanmore and the vessel sank at about 2.42 p.m. The crew 
were picked up by the British patrol boat Sunflower between two and 
three hours later and landed at Bantry Bay, Ireland, at 10 a. m., on 
the morning of Friday the 27th instant. None of the crew were 
injured by the shelling. 

There were on board the Rowanmore two American citizens, Albert 
Sessler, Boston, and George Murphy, Brooklyn, N. Y., and five Philip- 
pinos, Dionilo Abanilla, Nueva Ceres, P. I.; Jose Visterion, Negros 
Island, P. I.; A. Santa Cruz, Lloilo, P. I.; Rupino Paisloria, Cebu, 
P. I., and Blinabo Enam, Iloilo, P. I. 

This report is forwarded pursuant to instructions from the Consul 


General at London dated June Ist, 1916. 
I have, ete., Hueu H. Watson. 


[Inclosure 1.] 


Kinepom or Great Britain & IRELAND, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, 

Consulate of the United States of America. 

I, Gilbert Ratcliffe Watson, of 31 Wildman Street, Kendal, West- 
moreland, temporarily at 35 Ivanhoe Street, Bootle, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, do hereby make oath and say as follows: 

I am a British subject, and was chief officer of the British S. S. 
Rowanmore, which sailed from Baltimore, October 14, 1916, for Liver- 
pool with a general cargo. 

That all went well on the voyage until 8.45 a. m., on October 26th. 
The vessel’s position then was 51.30 N., and 13 W., distant about 
130 miles from Fastnet. At the time named shells burst close to 
the ship, but without anything visible in sight. A few moments later 
we sighted a submarine, which was firing at the ship, and shelling her. 
The submarine was bearing North half East, about three miles distant, 
the ship steering East East true. Immediately on seeing the sub- 
marine we put the helm hard-a-port and brought the submarine right 
astern. Orders were given for the engine room that all speed should 
be put on the ship. The Rowanmore had no guns on board and was 
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quite unarmed. I was on the bridge when the submarine was sighted, 
and remained there. Two shells struck the ship, one following the 
other. Just afterwards we saw that the submarine was flying two 
flags, International Code ‘‘ A. B.,’’ which was interpreted as ‘‘aban- 
don ship.’’ The shelling of the vessel by the submarine continued and 
the third shell which struck the ship carried away the starboard fore 
rigging. Another shell hit the ship and exploded in No. 2 hatch. A 
still further shell struck the ship and wrecked the steering gear. It 
was then decided to abandon the ship, and we put flags up to that 
effect : International Code ‘‘ A. G.,’’ which is ‘‘Am abandoning ship.’”’ 
The engines were stopped, and all hands were ordered to take to the 
boats. We commenced to lower the boats, but the submarine also con- 
tinued to shell the ship whilst this process of lowering the boats was 
in operation. The entire crew succeeded in getting away from the ship 
in four boats, but the submarine still continued her shelling all the 
time, to the risk of the crew, as shells were falling within 20 feet of 
the boats. In fact the spray from the shots was drenching the boats. 
The boats eventually got clear of the ship, and the submarine came 
up close to my boat, No. 4, and said, through a megaphone, ‘‘Get out 
of the way, or I’ll run you down.’’ We pulled and got clear, and 
the submarine hailed me and asked if I was the captain, and added 
that we were very foolish, and further ‘‘I am sorry for you, but you 
will drown.’’ The submarine then went to the boat the captain was 
in and ordered him to come on board the submarine. The captain 
did not reply, and the command was again repeated. The captain still 
made no reply. The third time the command was given ‘‘Come on 
board, quickly,’’ at the same time pointing a revolver at the captain, 
who then went on board the submarine. A torpedo was then fired 
at the Rowanmore by the submarine, which then submerged. The 
Rowanmore sank at 2.42 p. m., October 26, she being full of shell holes. 

At the time the crew took to the boats the wind was moderate to 
fresh with a heavy sea. The rise and fall of the boats in the heavy 
sea was from 15 to 20 feet, and there was great risk of the boats 
being first smashed against the ship’s side, and later of being swamped 
in the heavy sea. All of the crew, however, fortunately were saved, 
being picked up by one of H. M. ships and landed at Bantry Bay, 
10 a. m., Friday, October 27. 

There were two American citizens on board and five Philippinos. 

G. R. Watson. 


Subscribed and sworn to this thirtieth day of October, 1916, 


before me. 
HueH H. Watson, 


American Vice Consul in Charge, Liverpool, England. 


{Seal of the American Consulate.] 


PART IV. SUBMARINE WARFARE 
{Inclosure 2.] 


Krnepom or GREAT Britain & IRELAND, 

County of Lancaster, City of Liverpool, Consulate of the United 

States of America. 

I, Albert Sessler, being duly sworn, make oath and say: 

That I am an American citizen, born in Boston, Mass. 

That I am twenty-eight years old. 

That I joined the British S. S. Rowanmore as a trimmer in Balti- 
more, Maryland, October 14, 1916. 

That on the morning of October 26, 1916, I came off watch at 6 
a. m., and went immediately to my bunk. Between 8.30 and 9 a. m., 
I was awakened by a fireman who told me to get my clothes on quickly 
as I could, as a submarine was after us. I dressed and went up on 
deck. Shells were then falling all around the ship and close to it, 
but I saw none strike the ship. I got a life preserver and got into 
a life boat and about ten minutes later we were lowered, the shells 
falling continuously. This was somewhere around 9 a.m. A heavy 
swell was running, making it dangerous to be out in small boats. I 
saw a submarine come toward us after we were in the small boats, but 
she changed her course and went by about twenty yards away. This 
was the first time I saw the submarine. I saw no shells fall among the 
small boats after they left the ship. We were in the small boats about 
three hours and were picked up by a British patrol boat, the Sun- 
flower, and taken to Bantry. I saw no one injured by falling shells. 
I saw the Rowanmore sink about 2.45 p. m., at which time I was on 


the Sunflower. 
ALBERT SESSLER. 


Subseribed and sworn to this thirtieth day of October, 1916, 


before me, 
Hvueu H. Watson. 
American Vice Consul in Charge. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


No. 4639.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, November 21, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to my despatches Nos. 45291 of November 4, 
1916, and 4532' of November 7, 1916, I have the honor to enclose 


* Not printed. 
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herewith, in order to complete the files of the Department, a copy 
and translation of the Note from the Imperial Foreign Office, dated 
November 19, 1916, replying to the Embassy’s inquiry in regard to 
the sinking of the steamer Rowanmore. The text of this Note was 
cabled to the Department in my telegram No. 4622? of November 20, 


1916. 


I have, ete., J. C. Grew. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


A. 30585. ForEIGN OFFICE, 
J. Nr. 23863. Berlin, November 19, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform Mr. Joseph Clark Grew, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America, in reply to the 
notes of the 2d and 7th instant, and in supplement to the note of the 
Foreign Office of the 3d instant that the investigation of the sinking 
of the English steamer Rowanmore, conducted by the Admiralty Staff 
of the Imperial German Navy has led to the following result: 

At about 9.30 o’clock on the morning of October 26th last. a 
steamer was sighted pointing eastward; there was a light westerly 
wind and a light sea therefrom but a heavy westward Atlantic roll. 
Upon approaching it was seen to be a question of an English steamer. 
The steam was not flying any flag. At a distance of from 5 to 6 
thousand meters a shot of warning was fired; the steamer now turned 
and ran away at high speed, always keeping the submarine to the 
starboard aft. The submarine took up the pursuit and kept the 
steamer under gunfire to prevent flight. It was observed during the 
pursuit that the steamer gave out wireless signals as to its position 
and the pursuit by the submarine in order to attract help. 

At about 11.20 o’clock it was perceived that the speed of the steamer 
was decreasing and following this that boats were lowered. Hereupon 
the firing was immediately stopped. It is a matter of course that 
no shots were fired at the lifeboats. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that nobody in the boats was injured. 

The submarine was now still about 2,000 meters away from the 
steamer and observed that a signal was hoisted on the steamer which 
did not however blow clear and therefore could not be made out. 
It was not until later that it was learned from the captain that he 
had caused the signal ‘‘I surrender the ship’’ to be hoisted. Accord- 
ing to his own testimony the signal was hoisted furled by an excited 
seaman so that it could not be made out. 


* Not printed. 
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Upon approaching closer three large boats containing the crew 
were found and a small gig in which the captain of the steamer sat 
alone with only one scull; he had been deserted by the crew when the 
ship was struck by several shells and as the last man on board had 
lowered this boat alone; he was taken from it on board the submarine. 
He there stated ‘‘The steamer Rowanmore was struck 10 times, the 
last shot hitting the stern and apparently damaging the screw.’’ No 
one of the crew was injured in the shooting. 

It was then ascertained that the Rowanmore was on a voyage from 
Baltimore to Liverpool. The ship was sunk. The position was lati- 
tude 51 degrees 25 minutes north, longitude 12 degrees 50 minutes 
west. 

In the meantime a cloud of smoke came into sight which proved 
to be the column of smoke from a destroyer, which was rapidly coming 
towards the submarine. The safety of the crew of the steamer was 
thus guaranteed. In view of the destroyer the submarine submerged 
and made off. 

The German Government begs to point out on this occasion that 
the difficult situation in which some American citizens were involved 
during this occurrence is not attributable to the action of the sub- 
marine, which kept entirely within the bounds of international law, 
but to the attitude of the English ship, which persistently attempted 
to escape until it had lost its mobility. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America the assurances of 


his distinguished consideration. 
(sigd.) v. JAGOW. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘LANAO.”’ 
Consul Lathrop to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Newport, November 6, 1916. 
Philippine steamer Lanao, of Manila, carrying rice, Saigon to 
Havre, stopped by German submarine 30 miles off Cape Vincent, 
Portugal, October 28. After crew removed to submarine Lanao de- 
stroyed by bomb, commander submarine stating cargo contraband 
and he compelled sink vessel. Lanao crew transferred half hour later 
from submarine to Norwegian steamer Tromp and landed Cardiff. 
No injuries, no casualties. Lanao unarmed and flying American flag. 

LaTHROP. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 


Telegram—Paraphrase. 


No. 3587.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 18, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing states that the American steamship Lanao, unarmed, 
of Philippine registry, which was en route from Saigon to Havre, 
laden with rice, was sunk on October 28 by a German submarine while 
off Cape Vincent, Portugal, about thirty miles. Mr. Gerard is in- 
structed to bring this case to the German Government’s immediate 
attention, with the request that it be investigated and a prompt report 
made concerning the sinking of an American vessel. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


Telegram. ] 


No. 4716.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, December 11, 1916. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Lanao has just 
been received: 


ForEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, December 9, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to reply as follows to the note of 
Mr. Grew, Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America, dated 
the 21st ultimo: Foreign Office Number 14420. Relative to the sink- 
ing of the steamer Lanao by a German submarine. 

On October 28th last a German submarine encountered the steamer 
Lanao on the way to Le Havre and captured it as a prize because it 
was carrying contraband to the enemy. Since the submarine was 
unable to conduct the Lanao into a German or Allied port without 
exposing itself to the danger of sinking, it sank the steamer after it 
had taken the crew on board. The crew was then sent on board the 
Norwegian steamer J'romp, which was just at the time in sight. 

The steamer Lanao belonged originally to the Findlay Millar 
Steamship Company, of Manila; it was, however, sold in July, 1916, 
to the shipping firm of Hannevig Brothers, of London, and sailed 
since under the English flag. The owners of the firm of Hannevig 
Brothers are the sons of the shipowner Christian Hannevig of Borre, 
Norway, and are, like him, Norwegian subjects. 
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The undersigned request Mr. Grew, the Chargé d’Affaires, to 
communicate the above to the Government of the United States, and 


avails himself, ete. 
ZIMMERMANN. 


GREW. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘MARINA.”’ 
Consul McCunn to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Glasgow, October 30, 1916. 
Donaldson Line steamer Marina sailed Glasgow, October 25th for 
Baltimore and Newport News sunk October 28th. Fifty American 
horsemen on board. 
McCunn. 


Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Queenstown, October 30, 1916. 
Fifty-two additional survivors Marina landed Castletown Bere- 
haven, only eighteen now missing, believed dead. There were not less 
than 36 Americans on Marina, of whom sixteen are safe at Crook- 
haven. There will probably be some American fatalities. Survivors 
state vessel was torpedoed without warning in heavy sea and sank in 
ten minutes. Survivors will not reach Cork before to-morrow, if then, 

Will take affidavits when possible. Vessel was Donaldson liner. 
F Rost. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Extract. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Queenstown, November 1, 1916. 

Joint affidavit completed twenty-eight citizens Berehaven from 
Marina. Also fifteen Crookhaven. Both agree essential points Marina 
torpedoed starboard amidships absolutely without warning seventy 
miles west Fastnet. Second torpedo twelve minutes later, boiler ex- 
plosion, ship sinking in six minutes. Sky partly clear, wind moderate, 
very heavy swell, not breaking, boats taken fair discipline but frenzied 
haste induced necessity. Submarine did not shell Marina. Boiler 
explosion killed only British apparently. Americans lost simply 
drowned taking boats, possibly first stunned some cases. Submarine 
was seen Crookhaven survivors, since they left ship starboard. They 
swear submarine emerged after second torpedo, standing by several 
moments after Marina sank. Did not communicate with boats or 
Marina. Latter thus did not, could not, attempt escape resistance, 
although mounting 4.7 gun. Boats 1, 2, and 3 were afloat 25.5 hours, 
17, and 31.5, each being in constant imminent peril, as weather grew 
much rougher. Fifty-one Americans aboard; forty-five safe. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 4555.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, November 3, 1916. 
With reference to Department’s 3530, thirtieth October, and 3532, 
thirty-first, following is a translation of note dated to-day received 
from Foreign Office at ten thirty this evening: 


The undersigned has the honor to reply as follows to the American 
Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Grew, with reference to the two notes of the 
second instant relative to the sinking of the British steamers Rowan- 
more and Marina by German submarines: 

The Imperial Government is not yet in a position to give a positive 
statement regarding the cases in question, since the submarines which 
come into question for the sinking are still on their voyage without it 
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having yet been possible to get into communication with them. As 
soon as they shall have returned an exact investigation of their pro- 
cedure will be instituted and immediately upon its completion the 
result will be communicated to the American Embassy. 

The Imperial Government, however, wishes even now to express the 
conviction that the proceedings connected with the sinking of the two 
ships could not have occurred as the informants of the American 
Government state. For the commanders of the German submarines 
operating against England have the strictest and most sharply con- 
trolled instructions to keep carefully within the limits of the rules the 
observance of which the Imperial Government promised in its note 
of May fourth, 1916, and which since then have been observed by the 
German submarines with the greatest exactness. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion, et cetera. 

(Signed) ZIMMERMANN. 


GrREw. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 4654.] AMERICAN EmMBAssy, 
Berlin, November 27, 1916. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Marina has just 


been received: 


ForeEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, November 25, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform Mr. Joseph Clark Grew, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America, in supplement to 
his note of the third instant and in reply to the esteemed note of the 
second instant, Foreign Office Number 13985, that the investigation of 
the sinking of the British steamer Marina conducted by the German 
Government has led to the following results: 

At four fifty o’clock on the afternoon of October 28th last, a German 
submarine encountered a steamer about twenty nautical miles from 
the Skelligs in sight of land; steamer was painted gray, displayed no 
flag, and had wooden super-structure on deck for transporting horses. 
The commander of the submarine considered this steamer, which was 
identical with the Marina, a horse transport ship in the service of the 
British Government which he could attack forthwith according to 
international law as an auxiliary war ship. He was strengthened in 
this view by his activity in the Mediterranean where he had often 
observed ships of this kind and ascertained that they were used as 
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British transport steamers in the Dardanelles operations. In these 
circumstances he saw nothing objectionable in torpedoing the Marina 
without warning. 

The assumption of the commander that he was concerned with an 
enemy transport seems correct since the Marina, as is known to the 
German Government from reliable sources, was actually used as a 
horse transport steamer in the service of the British Government. 
Should this assumption prove however to be a wrong one according 
to the investigations of the American Government, the action of the 
commander would be attributable to a regrettable mistake and not have 
been in accordance with his instructions; in this event the German 
Government would not hesitate to draw the appropriate consequences. 
The American Government is therefore requested further to communi- 
cate the result of its official investigations in this direction. 

The undersigned requests the Chargé d’Affaires to bring the above 
to the knowledge of the American Government and avails himself 
et cetera, (Signed) ZIMMERMANN. 


GREW. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 4116.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 2, 1916. 

Mr. Page is informed that the German Government’s report on 
the sinking of the vessel Marina, received by the Department, states 
that the Marina displayed no flag, was painted gray and had on her 
deck a superstructure of wood for the transportation of horses similar 
to those in use in the operations in the Dardanelles and that the 
Marina was in actual use as a horse-transport vessel in the British 
Government’s service. 

Mr. Page is directed to ascertain definitely and officially as to 
whether the Marina was, at the time of her sinking, in any way in 
the British Government’s service and if so, for how long a period had 
she been in the British Government’s service, and if not, when she 
ceased to be in the service of the British Government. Was it cus- 
tomary for the Marina to be in the British Government’s service while 
carrying horses from the United States to Europe and privately used 
on the return voyage? Was the Marina voyaging to the United States 
to transport another load of horses to Europe? 


PART IV, SUBMARINE WARFARE 
Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 5283.] AMERICAN EmsBassy, 
London, December 6, 1916. 


Your 4116, December 2, 2 p. m. 
In reply to a note based on your telegram mentioned above Lord 


Grey replies as follows: 


With reference to the note which Your Excellency was good 
enough to address to me on the fourth instant making certain inquiries 
as to the employment of the steamship Marina I have the honor to 
state that this vessel was neither requisitioned nor chartered by His 
Majesty’s Government. She was on her owners service running on her 
ordinary berth and entirely under the orders and control of the 


owners. 
On her voyages from America the Marina carried for His Majesty’s 


Government at a fixed rate per head a number of animals. These 
animals were carried entirely at the shipowner’s risk and respensi- 
bility the only difference between them and any other cargo carried 
being the mere fact that His Majesty’s Government were the 


consignees. 
I hope to be able at a later date to reply to the inquiries contained 


in Your Excellency’s note so far as they are not covered by the above 


information. 
PaGeE. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3667.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 12, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing states that the United States Government has made 
inquiry of the Government of Great Britain concerning the status of 
the vessel Marina and Lord Grey states in reply as to whether the 
Marina was in the British Government’s service at the time of her 
sinking that the “arima was neither chartered nor requisitioned by 
the Government of Great Britain. She was on the service of her 
owners, running on her ordinary berth, and entirely under her 
owners’ orders and control. The Marina, on her voyages from 
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America, carried for the Government of Great Britain a number of 
animals at a fixed rate per head. These animals were carried entirely 
at the risk and responsibility of the shipowners, the only difference 
between these animals and any other cargo carried being the fact that 
they were consigned to the British Government. 

Mr. Grew is directed to bring the foregoing to the immediate 
attention of the Minister of Foreign Affairs and he is informed that 
further inquiries have been made as to whether the Marina was ever 
in the service of the British Government and, if so, when and whether 
it was customary for the Marina in the past to be in the British Gov- 
ernment’s services on voyages from the United States and in her 
owners’ service on returning voyages. When replies to these inquiries 
are received they will be transmitted to Mr. Grew. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, December 18, 1916. 
Sir: Referring to your telegram No. 4162 of December 11, 5 p. m., 
with further reference to the sinking of the British steamship Marina, 
I have the honor to transmit herewith inclosed copies of a note based 
thereon, which I addressed to Lord Grey on December 12th’, as well as 
copies of Mr. Balfour’s reply, dated December 16th, on which my tele- 
gram No. 5337 of December 18th was based. 
I have, etc., 


No. 5436.] 


Water Hines Pace. 


[Inclosure. ] 


Foreign Orrice, December 16, 1916. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs presents his compli- 
ments to the United States Ambassador and, with reference to His 
Excellency’s notes of the 4th and 12th instant (Nos. 1486 and 1590), 
relative to the steamship Marina, has the honor to inform him that 
His Majesty’s Government were in no way interested in the voyage on 
which the vessel was engaged at the time she was attacked. She would, 


* Not printed. 
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however, on her return journey have brought a deck load of horses 
for His Majesty’s Government, but these would have formed only a 
small part of her homeward cargo. 

The Marina was utilized for this purpose on each voyage from the 
United States to the United Kingdom from October, 1914, to May, 
1915, and again from June, 1916, to the last voyage from the United 
States before she was sunk. She was not employed by His Majesty’s 
Government in any other way at any time. 

Mr. Balfour begs leave to add that the vessel was at no time ‘‘in 
the service of His Majesty’s Government’’ in any sense in which she 
was not equally in the service of any other regular shippers of the 
cargoes she carried. The precise method of employment was explained 
to Dr. Page in Viscount Grey’s note of the 6th instant. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 3692. ] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 20, 1916. 

Mr. Grew is informed that in further response to the inquiries of 
the United States Government concerning the status of the vessel 
Marina the British Minister for Foreign Affairs states that the British 
Government were in no way interested in the voyage of the Marina at 
the time she was attacked. However, the Marina on her return voyage 
would have brought a deck load of horses for the British Government, 
but these would have made but a small part of her cargo. On each 
voyage from the United States to Great Britain from October, 1916, 
to the last voyage from the United States before her sinking the 
Marina was utilized for this purpose. The British Government did 
not employ her at any time in any other manner. In addition it is 
stated that the Marina was at no time in the British Government’s 
service in any sense in which the vessel was not in the service of any 
other regular shippers of cargoes carried by her. 

An explanation of the precise method of employment is contained 
in Viscount Grey’s note of December sixth to Ambassador Page, of 
which you were informed in Department’s telegram of December 
twelfth. 

Mr. Grew is directed to bring the foregoing to the attention of the 
German Government immediately. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


CASE OF THE ‘‘DELTO.”’ 


Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Extract. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Barcelona, November 7, 1916. 

Norwegian steamer Delto bound from Naples to Barry Dock, 
Wales, in ballast sunk October thirty-first, by cannon shot from Ger- 
man submarine, about fifty-five miles off Cape Palos, Spain. Steamer 
earried fireman Frank Jenkins, an American negro of East Baton 
Rouge Parish, Louisiana, whose uncle is William Clement, Seymour- 
ville, Louisiana. Jenkins brought Barcelona by Norwegian Consular 
officials and has made affidavit of sinking. 


HURST. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBAssy, 
Berlin, December 27, 1916. 

The following note relative to the sinking of the Norwegian ship 

Delto has just been received: 


No. 4791.] 


ForREIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, December 25, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency, Mr. 
Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America, in reply to the 
note of Mr. J. C. Grew, dated the twenty-first ultimo, Foreign Office 
number fourteen forty-two, relative to the sinking of the Norwegian 
ship Delto by a German submarine as follows: 

According to the investigations of the German Naval authorities 
the Norwegian ship Delto not Delta, which was chartered by the 
Italian Government to carry coal, was stopped on October thirteenth 
last about forty nautical miles southeast of Cape Palos and sunk by 
artillery fire on account of unneutral service to the enemy (?), also 
Article forty-six, paragraph one, number three of the Declaration of 
London, after the German commander had taken the ship’s papers on 
board and caused the crew to enter the lifeboats. The crew was given 
half an hour to leave the ship; the weather was good and very clear, 
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the wind was very light. The boats had a comparatively short way 
to go to reach the Spanish coast, so that there was full security for 


saving the crew. 
The presumption expressed by the American Government that the 


lives of American citizens on board the Delto were jeopardized is 


therefore not correct. 

The undersigned requests that the above (be?) communicated to 
the American Government and avails himself of the (. . .)? to 
renew to the Ambassador the assurance of his most distinguished 
consideration. (Signed) ZIMMERMANN. 


GERARD. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘ARABIA.”’ 
Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 5129.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, November 7, 1916. 
Mr. Page reports that he is in receipt of information that the 
steamship Arabia of the P. and O. line was torpedoed in the Medi- 
terranean on November 6 with 483 passengers, of whom 160 were 
women and children. Details are lacking. 


Consul Keblinger to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Malta, (Received) November 10, 1916. 
Paul R. Danner, American Citizen, hundred five Raymond street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, survivor steamer Arabia, states ship torpe- 
doed without warning; that submarine displayed no flag and only 
periscope seen at any time. One 4.7-inch gun mounted on stern. 
Arabia fired at periscope after discharge of torpedo, but apparently 
without damage to submarine, as periscope was again seen about three 


* Apparent omission. 
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hundred yards away by passengers after taking to boats. Two trawler 
patrols, passenger ship City of Marseilles and another boat, on horizon 
at time of torpedoing and immediately came to rescue of passengers 
and crew. Sworn statement by mail. 

KEBLINGER. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew.* 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3589.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 18, 1916. 

Mr. Grew is advised that the Department has been informed that 
the steamer Arabia of the P and O line was torpedoed without warn- 
ing by a German or Austrian submarine in the Mediterranean on 
November 6, while on her homeward voyage. The ship had on board 
some 480 passengers, including women and children to the number of 
about 170. The weather, it appears, was fine, and the submarine could 
have seen women and children on the deck of the ship before dispatch- 
ing the torpedo. This Government finds itself unable to square this 
disaster with the assurance of the German Government of May 4, 1916, 
which the Government of the United States understands binds both 
Central Powers. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to bring this case to the attention of the 
German Government and to request an immediate investigation and a 
prompt report. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


No. 4685. ] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, December 4, 1916. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Arabia has just 
been received: 


Foreign OFFIcr, 
Berlin, December 4, 1916. 
The undersigned has the honor to inform Mr. Grew, Chargé 
d’Affaires of the United States of America, in reply to the note of 


Same, mutatis mutandis, to the Embassy at Vienna. 
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the 21st ultimo,’ Foreign Office number 14401, that the investigation 
conducted by the German Government concerning the sinking of the 
British steamer Arabia has led to the following results: 

On the morning of November 6 a German submarine encountered 
a large steamer coming from the Cerigo Straits, one hundred nautical 
miles west of the Island of Cerigo; the steamer was painted black and 
had black superstructures and not, as is otherwise the case with the 
P and O Line superstructures, a light color; the steamer, which was 
identical with the Arabia, was not traveling on the route regularly 
used by the passenger steamers between Port Said and Malta, as is 
made plain on the inclosed map,’ but was taking a zigzag course 
towards the west one hundred twenty nautical miles north of that 
route; this course, on which the submarine had passed three similar 
steamers at the same spot on the same morning, leads from the Aegean 
to Malta, so that the Arabia was moving on the transport route Cerigo- 
Malta used solely for war purposes, according to the experiences until 
now. The commander of the submarine further ascertained that there 
were large batches of Chinese and other colored persons in their 
national costumes on board the steamer; he considered them to be 
workmen soldiers, such as are used in great numbers behind the front 
by the enemies of Germany; in spite of the clear weather and careful 
observation he did not perceive any women and children. 

In these circumstances the commander of the submarine was con- 
vineed that in the case of this steamer he was concerned with a 
transport ship for troops in the service of the British Government, 
which is to be considered as an auxiliary warship according to inter- 
national law, and can therefore be treated like a warship. He accord- 
ingly considered himself justified in attacking the steamer without 
delay and sank it. 

Should the American Government give the official data showing 
that the Arabia was at the time of the torpedoing an ordinary pas- 
senger steamer, the action of the Commander would not have been in 
accordance with the instructions given him, since these instructions 
are now as before in agreement with the assurances of the German 
note of May, nineteen sixteen. This would then be a case of a regret- 
table mistake, from which the German Government would promptly 
draw the appropriate consequences. 

The undersigned requests the Chargé d’Affaires to bring the above 
to the knowledge of the American Government, and avails himself. 

(Signed) ZIMMERMANN. 


GREW. 


* Not printed. 
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Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


No. 2277.] AMERICAN EMBAssy, 
Vienna, December 8, 1916. 

Sir: Referring to the Department’s telegraphic instruction No. 
1424, dated November 18th, 4 p. m., and to my telegram No. 1566 * of 
December 7th, 4 p. m., relative to the torpedoing of the P. & O. steamer 
Arabia I have the honor to report that I immediately requested the 
Imperial and Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs to make an investi- 
gation and inform me of its result at as early a date as possible. 

A Note Verbale, dated the 6th instant, was received in reply, in 
which it is stated that no submarine boat of the Imperial and Royal 
Navy was concerned in this affair. 

I inclose herewith, for the information of the Department copy of 
my note? to the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
No. 10299 of the 21st ultimo, and of the reply from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, No. 5849, dated the 6th instant. 

I have, ete., FreperIc C. PENFIELD. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


I. & R. Ministry or Foreign AFFairs, 
No. 5849.] Vienna, December 6, 1916. 

Sir: The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency the 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America, Frederic Courtland Penfield, that, according to informa- 
tion obtained from the competent authorities, no submarine boat of the 
Imperial and Royal Navy played a part in the sinking of the British 
steamer Arabia, which was the subject of the very esteemed note No. 
10299 of the 21st ultimo. 

At the same time the undersigned avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to renew to His Excellency the American Ambassador expres- 
sions of his highest consideration. (For the Minister :) 

Maccuio. 


* Not printed. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN EmMBassy, 
London, December 22, 1916. | 
Sm: I have the honor to refer to your telegram No. 4140? of j 
December 7th, 3 p. m., and to say that I did not fail immediately on its 
receipt to address a note to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for | 
Foreign Affairs, copies of which are inclosed herewith, relative to the 
steamship Arabia which was torpedoed in the Mediterranean on 
November 6, 1916. 
I also enclose herewith copies of a note dated December 20th which j 
I have received from the Foreign Office in reply to my communication j 
above mentioned, and on which my telegram No. 53561 of December q 


21st, 7 p. m., was based. 
I have, ete., Water Hines Pace. 


No. 5496.] 


Foreign OFFICE, 
December 20, 1916. 


Your EXcELLENCY: 

In the note (No. 1487) which you were good enough to address to 
Viscount Grey on the 8th instant Your Excellency inquired whether 
the 8. S. Arabia was in any sense in the service of His Majesty’s 
Government or their allies during the voyage on which she was sunk, q 
and, if so, how long she had been in such service. If the ship was q 
not in the service of His Majesty’s Government at the time when she 
was sunk Your Excellency asked to be informed when she had ceased 1 
to be in their service. | 

No time was lost in transmitting this inquiry to the proper Depart- 
ment of His Majesty’s Government, and I now have the honor to state 
that the Arabia was not, at the time she was sunk, and had never been, 
in the service of His Majesty’s Government or of any of the allied 
Governments. At the time she was sunk she carried some Government 
passengers who were booked as ordinary packet passengers, but the 
cost of whose passage is payable by the Government. As the ordinary 
passage reports have not been received (they were probably lost with 
the ship) it is not possible to say exactly how many such passengers 
there were. The information is, however, being collected, and I shall 
be happy to communicate it to Your Excellency at a later date if 


* Not printed. 
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desired. I understand that there were no Asiaties on board the Arabia 
when she was sunk except the Indian native crew. 

I venture to add, with regard to the vessel’s course, to which Your 
Excellency states the German Government have ealled attention as 
being unusual, that, in view of the number of British and allied ships 
sunk by the enemy without warning it is not to be expected that 
vessels should follow the ordinary peace route and thereby give the 
enemy an opportunity of torpedoing them from a submerged position. 

I have, etc., (For the Seeretary of State:) 
W. LANGLEY. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘COLUMBIAN.’’ 
Consul Foster to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Extract. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
o's Bilbao, (Rec’d) November 11, 1916. 
American steamer Columbian sunk by submarine, crew of 109 
landed Camarinas. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 5151.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, November 11, 1916. 
Mr. Page reports having been informed by the Admiralty that the 
Hawaiian American Line vessel Columbian, outward bound in ballast 
from St. Nazaire, was sunk by a submarine about fifty miles north- 
west of Cape Ortegal on November seventh. 


The Secreiary of State to Churgé Grew. 
[Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3588.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 18, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department is advised 
that the American steamer Columbian, bound to Genoa from St. 
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Nazaire in ballast, was sunk on November 7 by German submarine 
U-49 about 50 miles northwest of Cape Ortegal. Apparently the crew 


was saved. 
Mr. Grew is instructed to bring to the immediate attention of the 


German Government the ease of the Columbian, with a request for an 
investigation and prompt report. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


No. 4863.] AMERICAN Emasassy, 
Berlin, December 18, 1916. 
Sir: In order to complete the files of the Department, I have the 
honor to transmit herewith a copy and translation of the note from 
the Foreign Office, No. A. 33392, of December 16, 1916, relative to the 
sinking of the American steamship Columbian, the text of which was 


telegraphed to the Department to-day in my No. 4744. 
I have, etc., J. C. Grew. 


The German Minister for Foreign Affairs to Chargé Grew. 


[Inclosure—Translation. } 


A. 33392. 
J. Nr. 26117. 


ForeEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, December 16, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor to make the following reply to the 
note of Mr. Grew, Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America, 
dated the 21st ultimo (F. O. No. 14402), relative to the sinking of the 
American steamer Columbian by a German submarine. 

According to the investigations of the German naval authorities 
the Columbian was stopped by a German submarine at 2.30 o’clock 
on the afternoon of November 7, 1916, in 44 degrees latitude north and 
8 degrees 44 minutes longitude west. The weather was clear for 3 
nautical miles, but wind and sea were rather heavy. After the warn- 
ing shot the flag signal ‘‘Send your papers on board’’ was given. The 
Columbian then hoisted the signal ‘‘I can not make out your flag.’’ 
This answer seemed proper, since as a result of the position of the two 
vessels in relation to each other and of the direction of the wind the 
flags blew out towards the steamer. The submarine then approached 


| 
| 
| 
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closer under water, looked over the steamer, which had been stopped, 
more carefully through the periscope and then came to the surface 
close to her. It was ascertained while the submarine was traveling 
submerged that the steamer carried the American flag and markings 
and bore the name Columbian, New York; and also that she had wire- 
less telegraphy apparatus. According to her course the steamer came 
from an English or a French port and, to judge from the empty 
wooden superstructure on her deck, appeared to have delivered there 
horses, i.e., absolute contraband. On account of the difficulty of 
having a boat sent across in such a sea the commander of the sub- 
marine dispensed with the examination of the papers, signaled to the 
steamer ‘‘You are released’’ and left her traveling on the surface. 
The steamer resumed her old course. 

Soon afterwards it was reported to the commander of the sub- 
marine from his wireless station that since emerging wireless mes- 
sages of the American steamer had been intercepted containing in 
open English, in addition to the distress signal S. O. S., reports con- 
cerning the submarine, such as ‘‘Submarine cruising around us”’ and 
the position of the submarine at the time, ‘‘ Position so and so.’’ These 
wireless messages caused the commander to turn about and stop the 
steamer a second time. Notwithstanding the sea and the wind had 
become still heavier, he succeeded in overhauling the Columbian, which 
was making off, and forcing her by means of signals to follow the 
submarine and to use her wireless apparatus at a lower intensity only 
and solely for communication with the submarine. 

The submarine then traveled during the night in a westward direc- 
tion with the Columbian and the Norwegian steamer Balto, which had 
been stopped previously and furnished with a prize crew, and exam- 
ined the ship’s papers of the Columbian the next morning, the weather 
being better. After the examination the commander decided to sink 
the ship for unneutral service. The crew was taken over in its own 
boats to the steamer Balto and later put on board the Norwegian 
steamer Varingen, together with the crew of the Balto. The Varingen 
received orders to take all the crews into the Spanish port of Cama- 
rinas, and executed these orders. The commander of the submarine 
kept the captain of the Columbian with him on board for the time 
being, but sent him ashore on November 10th, in the Bay of Camarinas. 

According to the ascertainment of the facts as given above, the 
action of the commander of the submarine appears completely justi- 
fied. For, by means of her wireless reports as to the position of the 
submarine, which were plainly intended to attract enemy naval forces, 
the Columbian had voluntarily placed herself in the service of the 
submarine-defense forces of the enemy and had, in so doing, taken 
direct part in hostilities. Such an act was bound to clothe the vessel 
with the character of an enemy merchantman, pursuant to the prin- 
ciples of international law (See also article 46, paragraph 1, number 1, 
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of the Declaration of London), so that she could be captured and sunk 
as such a vessel. The sinking itself took place after the ship’s papers 
had been secured and the human lives saved. 

For the rest, if the Government of the United States asserts in its 
instructions to the Embassy at Berlin that the Columbian was travel- 
ing in ballast, it is plainly incorrectly informed. The report of 
Captain Curtis, in the London Times of November 15, states that the 
vessel had a cargo of 9,000 tons when she encountered the submarine. 

The German commander then ascertained, upon examining the 
ship’s papers, that the Columbian was carrying 4,900 tons of steel 
plates and in addition a small cargo of other goods, including copper, ; 
potash, soda, motor-cycles, and parts of machines. According to the 
captain’s version, the steel plates consisted of steel for shells, were 
therefore intermediate products for the manufacture of shells, and 
thus absolute contraband, pursuant to Article 21, number 2, of the 
German prize ordinance; the cargo of copper was likewise absolute 
contraband, pursuant to Article 21, number 38, of the prize ordinance. 
Since the ship was bound to Genoa, well known to be an Italian naval 
and military fortress, and a basis of operations and supplies for the 
Italian land and naval forces, there was a legal presumption of hostile 
destination attaching to that part of the cargo also which, like the 
motor-cycles, belonged only to conditional contraband. 

The report of the commander of the submarine on the sinking of 
the Columbian has been transmitted to the competent Imperial Prize 
Court at Hamburg, which will decide on the legality of the measures 
of the commander. Thus it would appear that the American parties 
interested in ship and cargo should be advised to advance the rights to 


which they lay claim before this Prize Court within the time limits 
and in the form prescribed by the German Code of Prize Procedure. 
The Undersigned requests Mr. Grew, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
United States of America, to inform the Government of the United 
States of the above, and avails himself of the occasion to renew to him 
the assurance of his most distinguished consideration. 
ZIMMERMANN. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘TRIPPEL.”’ 


Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Extract. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Barcelona, November 15, 1916. 
Norwegian steamer 7Trippel, bound from Baltimore to Genoa with 
cargo pig iron and steel, sunk November eleventh by cannon shot from 
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German submarine about eighteen miles off Villarico, Spanish Medi- 
terranean coast. Steamer carried Liremon Lorne McIntyre, American 
citizen, whose mother is Doctor Madison, 491 High Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. McIntyre brought Barcelona by Norwegian consular 
officials. Has certificate discharge from United States Marine Corps 
and has worked at sea on foreign vessels. 

Horst. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3653.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 9, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department is advised that 
the Norwegian steamer Trippel bound from Baltimore to Genoa, which 
had aboard American citizens, was sunk on November 11 by a German 
submarine 18 miles off Villarico. 
Mr. Grew is instructed to bring this case to the attention of the 
Foreign Minister and request a prompt investigation and report. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 4865.] AMERICAN EMBassy, 
Berlin, January 11, 1917. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Norwegian 
steamer Trippel has just been received: 


ForEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, January 11, 1917. 
The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency, Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America, in 
reply to the note of Mr. J. C. Grew, dated the twelfth ultimo, Foreign 
Office Number fourteen eighty-four nine, relative to the sinking of 
the Norwegian steamer T'rippel by a German submarine, as follows: 
According to the investigation of the German naval authorities 
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the Norwegian steamer Trippel was stopped by a German submarine 
on November 10, 1916, and captured after it was ascertained that her 
eargo consisted of steel and iron for the Italian war command with 
Genoa as the port of destination. Since it was impossible under the 
given circumstances to bring the steamer into a German port she was 
sunk. Crew had first been given sufficient time to leave the steamer; 
the weather was very fine, the Spanish coast scarcely ten miles dis- 
tant so that there was full security for the rescuing of the craft. 

The undersigned requests that the above may be communicated to 
the American Government and avails himself of the opportunity to 
renew, ete. (Signed) Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


GERARD. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘LOKKEN.’’ 
Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 5181.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
London, November 20, 1916. 

Following telegram received from Consul Liverpool: 

Norwegian ship Lokken sunk by gunfire submarine November 
eleventh, crew landed Birkenhead, one American, J. P. Claney, 461 
Catherine Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Vessel warned and crew 
taken off before sinking, boats towed until lights passing vessel sighted. 
No casualties, affidavits posted. 


PaGE. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 3654. ] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 9, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department is advised 
that the Norwegian ship Lokken, which had American citizens aboard, 
was sunk by a submarine whose nationality is unknown, by gunfire 


| 
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while en route to Phillipville, near Algiers, from Cardiff, with a cargo 
of coal, in the middle of the Bay of Biscay, about 180 miles from shore 


on November 11. 
Mr. Grew is directed to bring this case to the attention of the 


Foreign Minister, and request a prompt investigation and report. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


No. 4871.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, January 12, 1917. 
The following note relative to the sinking of the Norwegian 
steamer Lokken has just been received: 


ForeEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, January 11, 1917. 

The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency, Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America, in 
reply to the note of Mr. J. C. Grew, dated December 11 last, Foreign 
Office No. 14831, on the subject of the sinking of the Norwegian 
steamer Lokken by a submarine of unknown nationality as follows: 

The investigation conducted by the German naval authorities has 
shown that the Lokken was stopped by a German submarine on 
November 11, 1916. The steamer had absolute contraband on board 
—namely, coal for the Algerian State railways. She was therefore 
captured and sunk, since it was not feasible under the given cireum- 
stances to take her into a German port. Care was taken for the 
rescue of the crew by the submarine taking the two boats in tow and 
conducting them to a steamer, which took the men on board. 

The undersigned requests that the above may be communicated to 
the American Government, and avails himself of the opportunity to 
renew to the Ambassador the assurances of his most distinguished 
consideration. ZIMMERMANN. 


GERARD. 
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CASE OF THE ‘‘TREVARRACA.’’ 


Consul Lathrop to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Cardiff, November 20, 1916. 
Norvel Sharp, second cook, Fred Lake, fireman, colored, illiterate, 
American citizens, British steamship Trevarrick, of Saint Ives, Corn- 
wall, state Trevarrick sunk by two German submarines ninety miles 
off Ouessant Point, November sixteenth. Unarmed; warned. No 

casualties. Cargo, grain; Buenos Aires to Hull. Affidavits mailed. 

LATHROP. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 3651.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 9, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Grew that the Department has been 
advised that the British steamer Trevarrick, which had Americans on 
board, was sunk 90 miles off Ouessant Point, on November 16, by a 


German submarine. The ship was grain laden, bound from Buenos 
Aires to Hull. 

Mr. Grew is instructed to request of the Foreign Minister a 
prompt investigation and report. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
No. 4948. ] AMERICAN EMBassy, 


Berlin, January 29, 1917. 
Following note received from the Foreign Office: 
ForeEIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, January 26, 1917. 


The undersigned has the honor to inform His Excellency, Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Ambassador of the United States of America, in 


| 
| 
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reply to the note of Mr. J. C. Grew, dated December eleven, 1916, 
Foreign Office number 14829, relative to the sinking of the British 
steamer Trevarrica by a German submarine, as follows: 

According to the facts as ascertained by the German naval authori- 
ties, the British steamer Trevarraca, not ‘‘Trevarrica,’’ was stopped 
by a German submarine on the morning of November sixteen, 1916; 
the crew left the steamer without further delay when the signal to 
stop was given and sailed away from the steamer in their boats. The 
vessel was then sunk as an enemy vessel after it had been searched. 

The undersigned requests that the above may be brought to the 
cognizance of the American Government, and avails himself, et cetera. 

(Signed) Stumm. 


GERARD. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘AGDER.”’ 
Vice Consul Baxter to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Dundee, (Received) December 12, 1916. 


Steamer Agder, of Hungesund, from Stavanger for New Castle 
on Tyne, with tinned meat, sunk on Sunday morning when 58° 29’ 
north latitude and 2° 48’ east longitude by gunfire from German sub- 
marine, crew picked up by Swedish steamer Konsul Bratt and brought 
Kirkwall yesterday. One American citizen on board acting as fireman 
belonging to (?) Pittsburg. Whole crew being sent from Kirkwall to 
Bergen by Norwegian steamer TJ anafjord. 


BAXTER. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘REBECCA PALMER.”’ 
Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Liverpool, December 22, 1916. 
Captain John Trainor, of Eighty-three Federal Street, Portland, 
Maine, Master American five masted Schooner Rebecca Palmer, of 


% 
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New York, affirms he left Savannah, Georgia, November ninth; that 
at four-twenty afternoon of December fourteenth, when seventy miles 
west southwest Fastnet, making about two knots an hour in a heavy 
sea, Captain observed what appeared like a boatsail about four miles 
to the north on his beam; this proved to be a submarine, as a shot 
was fired at the ship. Captain ordered mate to go below for flag 
and at once hove to his vessel. Another shot followed in about two 
minutes. When mate was below one of these shots, the captain is 
uncertain which, struck bow, doing about two hundred dollars damage. 
The vessel at this time showed no flag. There was an American flag 
painted forward of amidships on each side, about eight by twelve 
feet. This could not have been seen at that distance by submarine in 
captain’s opinion. The flag was then hoisted, and in about half an 
hour the submarine came within two hundred yards and, as it was 
dark, signaled with Morse lights to send boat. Captain had previously 
made out German colors on submarine. Captain lowered motor 
launch, but submarine had then disappeared. Captain proceeded 
toward motor launch, which was thereby lost, owing to heavy weather ; 
vessel in stream. Hope affidavits mate and helmsman to-morrow. 
WASHINGTON. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘ RUSSIAN.” 


Consul Keblinger to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Malta, December 19, 1916. 

British steamer Russian, of Leyland Line, after having discharged 
cargo of mules at Salonika brought from Newport News, and while 
on return trip in ballast to Newport News, was struck by what was 
believed to be a torpedo from submarine at five-forty in afternoon on 
December fourteenth about two hundred miles east of Malta. The 
sea was very rough and considerable difficulty was experienced in 
launching lifeboats, but finally all on board were taken off. A south- 
east gale was blowing, accompanied by drenching rain, thunder, and 
lightning, and one of the lifeboats capsized, drowning twenty-eight 
men, including seventeen American muleteers, as follows: 
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W. Gurnsey and Otis Tucker, white men, and Joe Wilson, W. 
Burchett, David Scott, L. Byrd, L. S. Waters, C. Hahn, E. Cooper, 
E. Taylor, Matt Campbell, James Johnson, Ralph Gordon, Jack John- 
son, John Seott, Vance Brown, and Joe Bullock, colored, whose home 
address can probably be obtained from copy of ship’s articles at 
Newport News. 

There were ninety American muleteers on board and also some in 
crew, but as ship’s papers were lost actual number not yet ascer- 
tained, but all saved. It was absolutely dark by time lifeboats were 
launched and not one on board ever saw any sign of submarine or any 
other vessel until two British trawlers came to rescue after about six 
hours and brought them to Malta. Everyone on board so far inter- 
viewed are of opinion that the explosion was caused by torpedo, as 
vessel was struck in hold nearest the stern and was in water more 
than two thousand fathoms deep at time. Russian was towed by a 
trawler until night of fifteenth, when it was taken over, it is said, by 
tugs, and it has since sunk, according to unofficial reports. The nine 
survivors from capsized boats suffered great hardship from exposure 
and difficulty in keeping on upturned boat before being rescued. In- 


formed Russian not admiralty charter. Affidavits by mail. 
KEBLINGER. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘KANSAN.”’ 


Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 1757.] AMERICAN EmaBassy, 
Paris, December 24, 1916. 


Following telegram received from American Consul Nantes this 
morning: 


American steamship Kansan (E. Forsyth, Master), belonging to 
American Hawaiian steamship company badly damaged by violent 
explosion in forward hold. Kansan is supposed to have touched a 
mine. Explosion occurred in the chenal De batz outside Saint Nazaire. 
Kansan was on her way from Boston to Saint Nazaire. Damage done 
was so serious that the ship was obliged to stand by the shore, it being 
feared that she would sink. She is now lying outside the harbor of 
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Saint Nazaire with whole of the forward compartment flooded. Six 
American members of the crew were more or less seriously injured 
by the explosion. Full and detailed account as recorded in this office’s 
miscellaneous record book follows. Kirk. 


SHARP. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘SACRAMENTO.’’ 


Consul Lathrop to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Cardiff, January 9, 1917. 
Charles Edward Slater, master American steamship Sacramento of 
San Francisco, owners: Bay Steamship Co. of America at New York, 
reports Sacramento on voyage Havre, France, to Cardiff, Wales, in 
ballast, was fired on without warning, seven shots at least, by sub- 
marine believed German, eleven a. m., January sixth, two and one-half 
miles north Casquets lighthouse, French Coast. Vessel stopped after 
first shot, American flag hoisted, master proceeded in small boat with 
ship’s papers but submarine disappeared. Vessel proceeded on voy- 

age, no casualties, arrived Cardiff January eighth. LATHROP. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘ WESTWEGO.”’ 
Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


No. 5615. ] AMERICAN Empassy, 
London, February 6, 1917. 
Consul Liverpool reports captain of American steamer Westwego, 
owners Union Petroleum Steamship Company, Philadelphia, sailed 
from Philadelphia January 17 for England, met German submarine 
U-45 January 21, fifty miles west of Fastnet. Submarine stopped 
Westwego whose second officer took ship’s papers to submarine, re- 
turned in hour reporting that if master Westwego did not give three 
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barrels lubricating oil, submarine would sink ship. Oil was delivered 
and ship now safe in harbor. Have instructed consul to obtain affi- 
davits and mail them to Department. PAGE. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘HOUSATONIC.”’ 


Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Plymouth, February 4, 1917. 
American steamer Housatonic, loaded cargo wheat for British 
Government, torpedoed by German submarine twelve-thirty, third inst. 
Vessel warned and total crew, 37, rescued by submarine and towed 
for ninety minutes toward land. Submarine fires signal to British 


patrol boat which subsequently landed crew Penzance. 
STEPHENS. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EmMBassy, 
London, February 6, 1917. 
Captain Housatonic has telephoned following statement to Consul 
Plymouth, who has been instructed to obtain and forward to Depart- 
ment affidavits when procurable: 


Housatonic sailed from Galveston for London January sixth 
with cargo winter wheat consigned to firm in London at ten thirty 
morning February third. When twenty miles due south Bishop’s 
Light submarine sighted two hundred fifty yards astern; submarine 
fired two shots close to bow of Housatonic and signaled Captain come 
aboard submarine. Captain stopped Housatonic and obeyed order. 
Weather overeast, sea smooth, no other vessel in sight. Commander 
of submarine expressed regret necessity sinking vessel but as Housa- 
tonic carrying food to enemies of Germany he was obeying his orders 
in sinking her. He retained ship’s register and manifest and sent 
captain, accompanied by third officer of submarine and one sailor, 
back to Housatonic. Germans took one of ship’s engineers below 
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decks and opened sea cocks then removed hatches and having taken 
off three cases soap ship was ordered to be abandoned. Total crew of 
thirty-seven put off three boats at eleven fifty. At twelve thirty sub- 
marine hoisted German naval ensign and torpedoed Housatonic which 
sank twelve fifty. Submarine took three boats in tow and for one hour 
and half towed them north by east when British patrol boat sighted 
and submarine cut boats adrift at same time firing signal attract at- 
tention patrol. Submarine then proceeded southward at three o’clock 


afternoon. Crew taken aboard patrol boat, landed Penzance. 
PaGE. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘LYMAN M. LAW.’’ 


Ambassador T. N. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. } 


AMERICAN Empassy, 
Rome, February 20, 1917. 
Mr. Page reporting in regard to the sinking of the American ves- 
sel Lyman M. Law states that the affidavit of Captain MeDonaugh of 
the Lyman M. Law states that the submarine flew a flag until the 
hoisting of the American flag when the submarine flag was hauled 
down but that owing to the great distance the nationality of the flag 


on submarine could not be distinguished. No action was taken to 
insure the safety of the crew, but the weather and sea were moderate. 
The vessel was about twenty-five miles distant from land. The Cap- 
tain of the Lyman M. Law, using the vessel’s motor boat and towing 
another boat, approached land and coasted along to Cagliari, where 
they arrived after being in the boats for twenty-five hours. The 
affidavits of the entire crew, two of whom are English, the others 
Americans, confirm above recited facts. In answer to a question by 
the Captain of the Lyman M. Law, an officer stated that the submarine 
was Austrian, but from conversation with officers and crew and their 
appearance generally the Captain believes the submarine was German. 

The Captain further states that the lieutenant who boarded the 
vessel gave him permission to proceed, but later received orders to take 
to the boats, as the vessel would be sunk on account of carrying con- 


traband. 
The cargo of the Lyman M. Law consisted only of shooks, but 
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the vessel carried several months’ stores for her own use. It is be- 
lieved by the Captain of the Lyman M. Law that the sinking of the 
vessel was caused by the submarine’s need for the stores. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


AMERICAN 
Vienna, February 27, 1917. 

Mr. Penfield reports that the Austrian Minister for Foreign Af- 

fairs in an informal conference to-day stated that Austro-Hungarians 

did not sink the American vessel Lyman M. Law. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘LACONIA.”’ 


Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Queenstown, February 26, 1917. 

Cunarder Laconia torpedoed; sunk 10.50 twenty-fifth 150 miles 

west Fastnet. Details not yet known; 278 survivors will land here 

to-day; time uncertain. It is known that there are some missing and 

one dead. Will cable details at earliest moment. F Rost. 


Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Liverpool, February 27, 1917. 

Cunard Company state their steamer Laconia torpedoed without 

warning. Six passengers and fourteen of crew were Americans. Two 

American passengers, Mrs. Mary Hoy and Elizabeth Hoy, died of 

exposure in boat which landed at Bantry Bay, Ireland. Four other 
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passengers died or are unaccounted for and six of the crew, nationality 
so far unknown, died. Other survivors landed Queenstown. 
WASHINGTON. 


Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 
Extract. ] 


No. 305.] AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Cork, Queenstown, February 28, 1917. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit hereby in duplicate (i.e., the 
original and a copy), affidavits by Father Joseph Wareing and by 
Robert Gillis, American citizens who survived from the Laconia dis- 


aster. 
I have, ete., WESLEY F Rost. 


{Ineclosure 1.] 


Affidavit of Father Joseph F. Wareing, American Citizen. 


Unitep Kincpom or Great Britain & IRELAND, 
Cork (Queenstown), Ireland. 
February 25, 1917. 


I, the undersigned, do affirm that the following is a true statement 
of - torpedoing of the steamship Laconia. According to questions 
asked: 

1. Nationality of submarine. 

Nationality of submarine: German. 

2. Whether submarine or torpedo was seen. 

Submarine was not seen. 

3. Locality and distance from shore where ship was torpedoed. 

Locality and distance from shore, about 200 or 250 miles west of 


Fastnet. 

4. Time of day. 

Time: About 9.20 p. m. 

5. Presence of other boats near by or in sight. 

At time of torpedoing no other boats near or in sight. 

6. Measures taken by submarine to secure safety of crew and pas- 
sengers, as for example towing small boats to shore. 

No warning given and no measures taken by submarine for safety 


of crew and passengers whatever. 
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7. When and how persons on board were rescued. 
Rescued by small boats of the Laconia, first boat getting away 
about 10 minutes after first torpedo struck. The last (the Capt’s) 
boat about 20 minutes after first and ten after second torpedo. 

8. Whether perils suffered preceding rescue. 

No perils to speak of were suffered in rescuing. 

9. Whether vessel was torpedoed or shelled without warning. 

Laconia was torpedoed without warning. 

10. Whether vessel endeavored to escape or resist submarine. 

As we were torpedoed without warning there was no possible 
chance of escape. 

11. Whether vessel was torpedoed and shelled after flight and re- 
sistance had ceased and before all persons were clear ef the ship. 

We were torpedoed a second time before all passengers were off. 

12. Number and character of casualties and particular causes of 


casualties. 


Can’t say. 
13. State weather and sea at time of sinking and preceding rescue. 


The night was partly cloudy with a moderate wind and sea very 
choppy at time of sinking. 

14. Port of departure and destination of vessel sunk. 

From New York to Liverpool. 

15. Character of cargo. 


Can’t say. 
16. Whether Americans on board were passengers or crew. 


Six American passengers. Two of crew (colored). 
Witness my hand. 
Rev. JosepH F. WaREING. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 


1917, in witness whereof I have annexed my hand and seal of office. 
WESLEY F Rost, 


American Consul. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


[Inclosure 2.] 


Affidavit of Robert Gillis, American Citizen. 


Unitep Kinepom or Great Brirain & IRELAND, 
County of Cork, Ireland. 
I, Robert Gillis, U. S. citizen, being sworn, affirm: 
I was a night-watchman on-the Laconia, when she was torpedoed 
by a German submarine, 150 miles W. of Fastnet at 9.30 p. m. ship’s 
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time, Feb. 25th, 1917. The weather was pretty fair—overcast sky 
with stars showing very light breeze and slight swells. There was no 
warning whatever, and could be no attempt to escape. The engines 
were stopped at impact of first torpedo. About 20-30 minutes were 
occupied in taking to boats, a second torpedo being fired then. My- 
self and about 6 officers were the only persons left when it struck, and 
we took at once to boat. The ship sank about 1 hr. after the first 
torpedo. 

We were picked up about 4 a. m., Feb. 26th. 

The Germans apparently gave us time deliberately between the two 
torpedoes in order that the passengers and crew might take safely to 
the boats. Rosert 


Subscribed and sworn before me Feb. 27, 1917. 


WESLEY F Rost, 
Consul of the United States of America. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


Consul Washington to the Secretary of State. 
[ Extract. ] 


No. 520.] AMERICAN CONSULATE, 


Liverpool, March 2, 1917. 
Sir: Respectfully referring to dispatch No. 819' of February 28th 
last and previous correspondence and cables in regard to the destruc- 
tion of the S. S. Laconia, I have the honor to report that, after con- 
ference with the Admiralty’s representative in Liverpool and the 
General Manager of the Cunard Steamship Company, it was thought 
advisable to telegraph Surgeon Kennedy, of the S. S. Laconia, to come 
to Liverpool from his home in Ireland in order that the affidavits of 
himself and third officer Coppin as to the conversation which took 
place between persons in the lifeboat and those on board the German 
submarine might be taken from both men at the same time. 
The two affidavits are sent herewith in duplicate and made in- 
closures Nos. 1 and 2, 
I have, ete., Horace LEE WASHINGTON. 


* Not printed. 
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[Inclosure 1.] 


Affidavit of Joseph William Coppin, Third Officer on Steamship 
** Laconia.’’ 


KinGpoM or GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
County or LANCASTER, City oF LIVERPOOL, 
Consulate of the United States of America. 

I, Joseph William Coppin, being first duly sworn, do depose and 
say as follows: 

I am 35 years of age, a British subject, born at Liskerd, Cornwall, 
14th August, 1882, and I reside at Liskerd, Cornwall. 

I was extra third officer of the Cunard S. S. Laconia and sailed on 
her from New York Sunday, February 17th, 1917. All went well un- 
til the evening of Sunday, the 25th, when at about 9.30 the Laconia 
was torpedoed by a German submarine. The weather was calm and 
there was a light wind with a moderate swell. The Laconia was tor- 
pedoed without warning. She carried one gun in the stern for defense 
purposes. Her cargo was mainly cotton. The crew consisted of Brit- 
ish and Americans, but I do not know how many Americans there 
were exactly in the crew or among the passengers. Fifteen minutes 
after the torpedo hit the Laconia about seven boats were clear of the 
ship, and I was in No. 13. Shortly after this the submarine fired 
another torpedo into the Laconia, and then a little while afterwards 
the submarine came within speaking distance of the life boat in which 
I was and inquired as to the tonnage of the vessel. The reply from 
the boat stated the tonnage of the ship at eighteen thousand. The 
submarine then said a patrol would pick us up. The submarine left 


us and we were picked up by a patrol boat about 4.30 on Monday 


morning after suffering seven hours’ exposure in an open boat. 
p 
JOSEPH W. CoppPrn. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day of March, 1917. 


Horace LEE WASHINGTON, 
Consul of U. S. of A. at Liverpool, Eng. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


[Inclosure 2.] 
Affidavit of Gerald Leo Kennedy, Surgeon of Steamship ‘‘ Laconia.”’ 


Kinepom oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
County oF LANCASTER, City oF LIVERPOOL, 
Consulate of the United States of America. 


I, Gerald Leo Kennedy, first being duly sworn, do depose and say 
as follows: 

That my name is Gerald Leo Kennedy. 

That I am twenty-seven years of age. 
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That I am a British subject. 

That my present address is ‘‘ Annagh House,’’ Birr, Ireland. 

That I was surgeon on the Cunard steamer Laconia. 

That I left New York on that vessel on Saturday, February 17th, 
bound for Liverpool. 

That all went well until about 9.30 in the evening of Sunday, 
February 25th, when without warning the Laconia was torpedoed by 
a German submarine at a position, which I was afterwards credibly 
informed, of about two hundred miles from the nearest land. 

That the cargo of the Laconia was mainly cotton. 

That the Laconia was armed, having one 4.7 gun in the stern. 

That the weather at the time was moderate, with rather a heavy 
swell. 

That steps were taken immediately to abandon the ship, and I got 
into lifeboat No. 13 with between forty-five and fifty other persons. 

That about twenty minutes after we had left the ship the sub- 
marine, which in the meantime had fired another torpedo into the 
Laconia, came alongside, and somebody from the submarine hailed 
our boat and called ‘‘pull alongside.’’ A general conversation in our 
boat then resulted, a number of people making replies to the general 
effect of the best method of bringing the boat alongside the sub- 
marine. There was a big swell so we were unable to get alongside of 
the submarine on account of the danger, but we did get within about 
five yards. The conversation from the submarine was conducted by 
one man, and this person, as well as I could see, was leaning out of the 
conning tower. His tone was entirely impersonal. I assume he was 
the Commander of the submarine. He spoke English fairly well. 
The first question he asked was ‘‘ What is the tonnage of your ship?’’ 
Somebody forward in the boat replied that the tonnage was 18,000 
tons. He then asked the name of the vessel, and it was shouted out 
generally Laconia. The third question he asked was the tonnage again. 
There were general replies, repeating the tonnage. He then shouted 
back, confirming our reply, ‘18,000 tons.’’ The fourth time he re- 
peated ‘‘18,000 tons’’ with evident pleasure at the size of the ship. 
It appeared to me that he did not know what was the vessel he had 
torpedoed, as he seemed particularly pleased on ascertaining that it 
was so large a ship. His fifth question was, ‘‘How many passengers 
were on board?’’ We answered 78. I think the next thing he said 
was that there would be a patrol out in between two or three hours, 
which would pick us up. The submarine then went on its way. 

That when we were drawing near the submarine prior to the above 
recorded conversation taking place, some of the occupants of my life- 
boat were fearful that the submarine intended shelling the boat and 
said excitedly, ‘‘ They are going to fire on us.’’ I then heard a man on 
the submarine laughing derisively at the natural apprehension and 
agitation of the occupants of the boat. 
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That I do not accurately know the number of Americans who were 
either passengers or among the crew of the Laconia. 

That there were no casualties, except minor injuries, in the life- 
boat No, 13. 

And that we were picked up by a patrol boat between four and 
five on Monday morning, February 19th. I am not quite sure of 
the time as I was suffering from the night’s exposure in the boat. 


G. L. KENNEDY. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this second day of March, 1917. 


Horace LEE WASHINGTON, 
American Consul, Liverpool, England. 


[Seal of the American Consulate. ] 


Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 
[ Extract. ] 


No. 304.] AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Cork, Received March 15, 1917. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit hereby, in duplicate, (i.e., the 
original and a copy) six affidavits and a sworn memorandum relating 


to the loss of the Cunard S. S. Laconia. 
I have, ete., WESLEY Frost. 


[Inclosure 1.] 
Affidavit of Officers of British Steamship ‘‘ Laconia.’’ 


Kinepom oF GREAT Britain & IRELAND, 
Cork (Queenstown), Ireland. 

We, W. R. D. Irvine, captain; A. W. Robertson, chief officer; H. 
Morrison, first officer; G. Jones, second officer; and C. T. Spedding, 
purser ; of the late British S. S. Laconia, being duly sworn, do affirm: 

That the Laconia cleared from New York on February 17, 1917, 
bound for Liverpool, with a general cargo (including cotton, food- 
stuffs, and nonexplosive munitions), with 77 passengers and 217 offi- 
cers and crew. 

That on February 25, 1917, when the vessel had reached approxi- 
mately a position of 52 N. 13.50 W., at 10.53 p. m. G. M. T., or 9.50 
p. m. A. T., the vessel was torpedoed without any warning whatever, 
on the starboard side in No. 5 hold aft of the engines and listed to 
starboard. The passengers and crew took to the boats without dis- 
order, although owing to the list, the starboard boats got away with 
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least difficulty and consequently carried most of the women and 
children. 

That the ship’s way was stopped immediately when the vessel was 
struck by the torpedo to facilitate in taking to the boats. Approxi- 
mately twenty minutes after the first torpedo, when most of the boats 
were clear of the ship, a second torpedo was fired, striking the Laconia 
on the starboard side fair amidships. At the time she was torpedoed, 
the vessel was making a speed of approximately 16 knots per hour. 
Her navigational lights were not showing and no other lights out 
board. The lights were extinguished at once. The ship sank about 
60 minutes after the first torpedo had struck. 

That some 12 boats got away, and that as far as is known 12 lives 
were lost in taking to the boats. The sky was overcast, so that it 
would have been utterly impossible for the submarine to have seen the 
protecting 4.7 gun on the stern of the Laconia. As there was not the 
slightest prior intimation of the presence of the submarine there 
could be and was not the slightest attempt to escape or resist the sub- 
marine. The wireless apparatus was put into service immediately upon 
the impact of the first torpedo, and was in touch with Admiralty ves- 
sels immediately. Nine rockets were also sent up to indicate the ves- 
sel’s position. The sea consisted of heavy swells, with a height of 
10 to 12 feet from trough to crest, and there was a rather light breeze 
with considerable chill in the air as the night wore on. 

That the submarine came alongside the lifeboat which was in 
charge of Officer Coppin and asked for the Captain, and made in- 
quiries concerning the ship’s cargo. No offer of assistance was made 
and no inquiry as to casualties. As the ladies in the boat were appre- 
hensive, the submarine Officer, who spoke excellent English, reassured 
them and said that the Admiralty patrols were on their way to the 
scene and would reach it in a very few hours. 

That the Admiralty vessel reached the boats between 3.30 and 5 
a. m., February 26; and gradually took on board their occupants, the 
operation being very difficult by the heavy swells. In one boat, No. 8, 
there were deaths from exposure. 


Witness our hands. 
W. R. D. Irvine, Master. 
A. W. Rosertson, Ch. Off. 
L. H. Morrison, 1st Officer. 
G. Jones, 2d Officer. 
C. T. Speppine, Purser. 
S. Woon, Senior 3d Officer. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 
anno 1917, as witness my hand and seal of office. 
WEsLey Frost, 
American Consul. 
[Seal of the American Consulate.] 
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[Inclosure 2.] 


Affidavit of Arthur T. Kirby, American Citizen, passenger. 


Unitep Kinepom oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
City and County of Queenstown, Ireland. 

East OF QUEENSTOWN, February 25, 1917. 

I, Arthur T. Kirby, American citizen, resident of Bainbridge, New 
York, being duly sworn, do affirm as follows: 

I was a passenger aboard the steamship Laconia and sailed from 
New York February 17, bound for Liverpool. On Sunday, February 
25, at about nine thirty o’clock in the evening according to my 
watch, and when the ship was in a position some two hundred miles 
off Queenstown, I was sitting in the lounge on the boat deck of the 
Laconia. 

I felt the boat shake from a decided shock, and immediately heard 
a muffled thud. Instantly five short blasts were blown on the ship’s 
whistles, the signal that we had been torpedoed. I did not see the 
submarine and knew of no warning being given before the torpedo 
struck. 

I managed to get into a boat which was lowered into the water 
from the starboard side of the ship. There was a sea of big swells 
running, but the water was not choppy. The air was cold and grew 
colder toward morning. The sky was overcast and threatened a storm. 
A rising wind with a seeming increasing largeness in the swells toward 
morning made it colder and rougher in the life boat. 

After the first torpedo struck and after the expiration of about 
thirty minutes there was a second explosion, which caused the Laconia 
to settle about six feet more suddenly. The lights went out immedi- 
ately. The boat sank completely from view about fifteen minutes 
after the lights went out. 

I saw no measure taken by the submarine for the safety of the 
Laconic survivors. We were buffeted about six hours before being 
picked up. To the best of my knowledge, the Laconia was not en- 
deavoring to escape when she was hit, and I do not believe that anyone 
on the ship was aware that a submarine was near. Two American 
women were drowned. They were Mrs. Hoy and her daughter, of 
Chicago. 

Witness my hand. 


ArtTuHurR T. Kirsy. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 
1917, in testimony whereof I have hereunto annexed my hand and seal 
of office. WESLEY F Rost, 
Consul of the United States of America. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 
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[Inclosure 3.] 
Affidavit of Mrs. F. E. Harris, Survivor of ‘‘ Laconia.’’ 


Unitep Kinepom oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
County of Cork, Ireland. 

I, Mrs. Frank E. Harris, American citizen, being sworn, do affirm: 

I was a passenger on the Laconia. She was torpedoed without any 
warning at 10.40 p. m., February 25, 1917, the night being cloudy, the 
sea heavy swells, and the breeze moderately chilly. There was no 
attempt to escape; and the submarine offered no assistance. 

We were in the boats until 5.00 a. m., when we were picked up by 
an Admiralty patrol, and brought to Queenstown, where we were most 
hospitably entertained. 

I was in the last boat to leave the vessel; and the second torpedo 
struck the ship just as we were leaving, about 30 minutes after the 
first torpedo. I lost all my valuables. Marie B. Harris. 


Subscribed and sworn before me this 27th day of February, anno 
1917. 
WESLEY F Rost, 
Consul of the United States of America. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


[Inclosure 4.] 


Joint affidavit of F. Dunstan Sargent and Jacob Fotheringham. 


We, Rev. F. Dunstan Sargent, O. P., c/o St. Dominie’s Priory, 
Southampton Rd., Hampstead, London, N. W., and Jacob Fothering- 
ham, 36 York St., Sidney, N. S. W., being duly sworn, affirm: 

We were occupants of No. 8 boat, leaving the Laconia at about 
10 p. m., apparent t., port amidships. The davits originally jammed, 
the boat seraped against the ledge of the ship’s side, and when the 
after davit came free the boat dropped suddenly along the side, the 
clinker-built boards of the boat ripping or springing open. We shipped 
a sea in taking the water, and the sea came in through the sprung 
sides, so that the boat was awash at the center by the time we cleared 
the stern. The boat floated only because of its tanks, and its buoyancy 
of timber. 

The water was moderately cold, not icy, and the wind became bitter 
about 2 a.m. There were either 22 or 21 persons in the boat; and the 
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first to succumb was a Manchester business man, who died shortly 
after midnight. Mrs. Mary A. and Miss Elizabeth Hoy were slightly 
forward of the center standing up. As we sat in the boat the water 
reached the stomach; and as these ladies stood up it reached their 
hips—pelvie basin. They spoke to one another from time to time; 
but seemed dazed and numbed. Mrs. Hoy succumbed between one 
and two o’clock; and the daughter about two-thirty, after trying to 
wake her mother. 

The American negro, Tom Coffey, died about one-thirty and affiant 
Fotheringham threw his body over about % hour later. After this 
two or three bodies were thrown over; but the Hoy ladies were not 
thrown overboard until daylight, about 5.15 a.m. The total deaths 
were either seven or eight. The survivors were picked up about 6.45 
a.m. by H. M. S. Crocus. 

F. DuNsTAN SARGENT, O.P. 
JacoB ForHERINGHAM. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of February, 
anno 1917. 
WESLEY Frost, 
Consul of the United States of America. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


- CASE OF THE ‘‘ALGONQUIN.’’ 


Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Plymouth, March 14, 1917. 
Steamer Algonquin of New York, from New York for London with 
food stuffs, sunk by German submarine sixty-five miles west of 
Bishops, March twelfth, six a.m. Captain reports vessel not warned ~ 
and sunk by shell fire. Crew of twenty-seven all saved in own boats. 


Submarine refused assistance. No other boats in sight. 
STEPHENS. 
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Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Plymouth, March 15, 1917. 
Summary affidavit Captain Norberk Steamer Algonquin: cargo 
food stuffs, copper, tin, machinery, acids, formaldehyde, New York for 
London, attacked without warning by German submarine. Algonquin 
flying American ensign, American flag painted on ship’s sides, weather 
clear, sea calm, firing ceased only after lifeboats were clear ship. 
Vessel sunk by shell fire and bombs. Captain made no attempt 
escape. Submarine stopped engines first shot. Crew twenty-seven 
hours in boats, no hardships other than fatigue, none injured, no ves- 
sels sighted after attack. Affidavits Chief Mate Frank Kerney, Chief 
Engineer Charles Schultz, confirm Captain’s affidavit. Affidavit mess 
boy James Finnerty confirms other affidavits with addition that crew 
suffered severely from exposure to cold in lifeboats during night. 

Gives name of submarine U-38. STEPHENS. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘VIGILANCIA.”’ 


Consul Stephens to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Plymouth, March 21, 1917. 
Summary affidavits, crew Vigilancia, ship from New York, Feb- 
ruary twenty-eighth, for Havre with general cargo, sunk in seven 
minutes, one hundred and forty-five miles west Bishop on March six- 
teenth ten a. m., by torpedo from submarine unknown nationality. 
Periscope submarine seen. No warning given. No other vessels in 
sight. Weather clear, moderate swell. Ship flying ensign and fully 
marked. Fifteen crew drowned in launching boats, of these, six were 
Americans, five Spanish, two Greeks, one Peruvian, one Venezuelan. 
Submarine unknown nationality followed lifeboats from ten Friday 
night until four Saturday morning. Crew landed Scilly Islands after 
fifty-four hours in lifeboats, suffered greatly from injuries and ex- 

posure. STEPHENS. 
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CASE OF THE ‘‘ILLINOIS.’’ 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, March 19, 1917. 

American tanker //linois, London to Port Arthur, sunk Saturday, 

8 a. m., twenty miles north of Alderney. Entire crew of thirty-four 


landed safe 2.40 a. m., eighteenth. All hands proceeding to South- 
ampton. SKINNER. 


Consul Swalm to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. | 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Southampton, March 23, 1917. 

Captain and crew of American submarined ship Jllinois landed 
here from Guernsey this morning. They number 34, Americans 16. 
Vessel bound London, Port Arthur, Texas, in ballast. Submarine 
sighted twenty miles north of Alderney March 18th, 8 forenoon. Was 
shelled without warning, German submarine. Weather fair, no ves- 
sels in sight, no measures taken for safety of crew and towing refused. 
Shelling continued until crew was in their own boats. Did not try 
to eseape or resist. One man slightly wounded. Ship finally sunk by 
bombs placed in and outside. Crew six hours in boats. Last ten 


miles towed Alderney motor boat. Crew sent London immediately. 
SwaLM. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘CITY OF MEMPHIS.’’ 


Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Cork (Queenstown), March 18, 1917. 
American steamship City of Memphis from Cardiff to New York 
sank by German submarine 4 p. m. 17th instant, 35 miles south of 
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Fastnet. 15 survivors landed Schull 7 a. m. to-day, 34 additional sur- 
vivors are on Admiralty vessel which continues search for 8 missing. 
Will land Baltimore probably to-day. I hope report details this 
evening. Take affidavit to-morrow. This to Ambassador, Consul Gen- 
eral. F Rost. 


Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Cork (Queenstown), March 18, 1917. 
City of Memphis. 33 survivors landing here now. Vessel was 
sunk by gunfire. Submarine large type, remained on scene after 
crew left ship. Refused request to tow boats toward land. Weather 
not severe, but threatening. Survivors Schull included Allen Car- 
roll, second officer; Rank MeTherson, second engineer; Robert Shea, 
surgeon; John Walkin; Henry Canty; Gussee Canty; A. D. Henton, 
all Americans, and five Spaniards, one Portuguese, one Swede, one 

Russian. This to Ambassador, Consul General. Frost. 


Consul Frost to the Secretary of State. 
Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Cork (Queenstown), March 18, 1917. 

Thirty-three survivors City Memphis do not include Captain L. P. 
Borum and four other Americans and four non-Americans, but indi- 
cations are that these are safe on board some merchant or Admiralty 
vessel which has no wireless. Captain’s boat did not separate from 
others till one a. m. to-day and was picked up empty at 10 a. m., 
weather meanwhile remaining moderate. Vessel cleared Cardiff 16th 
in ballast with 58 persons, including 29 Americans, at 3.55 p. m. 
17th; submarine fired warning shot from three miles on starboard 
quarter. Vessel was stopped, submarine approaching to one mile fired 
once more fragments striking vessel, ship then only being able read 
submarine signal to abandon ship. Instantly captain replied by long 
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blast whistle signifying comprehension, then gave four short blasts 
signal to crew to take boats immediately, which was done in five min- 
utes, about 4.15; no injuries. Submarine then came up hailed cap- 
tain’s boat and then fired eight shots, sinking vessel at about 4.40 
p. m.; apparent time conversation with captain’s boat at present 
unknown, weather heavy, southwest swell, moderate southwest breeze, 
sky squally, weather improved during night. First officer’s boat 
picked up by Admiralty ship 3.45 a. m. to-day, chief engineer’s boat 
6.30 a. m. to-day by same vessel landed Queenstown 4.30 p. m. to-day 
without accident. City Memphis carried wireless but did not use 
same; carried no gun; no attempt resist, escape. When captain is 
located he may have further evidence. Survivors here include first 
officer, Charles G. Laird; Chief Engineer, W. I. Perey; Assistant 
Engineer, Fred Bevill; M. J. Dierlam; Third Officer, W. M. Thomson; 
Third Engineer; and P. J. Donohue and T. J. Welch, Wireless Opera- 
tors; and eight other Americans; 10 Spaniards; 2 Danes; and one 
each Swede, Russian, Chilean. City Memphis was stopped by sub- 
marine February fourth off Scillies, see report Consul Osborne. Fail- 
ure to use wireless this time was due to experience of former oceca- 
sion inducing belief that ship would probably be passed if wireless 
not started. Survivors will assemble Queenstown pending instruction 
from owners Ocean Steamship Company, Pier 35 North River, New 
York. This to Ambassador, Consul General. F Rost. 


Consul McCunn to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Glasgow, March 20, 1917. 

Captain Borum with eight members of crew of City of Memphis 
arrived Glasgow twentieth. Captain reports City Memphis was sunk 
four p. m. March seventeenth by German submarine forty-four miles 
off Irish coast. No resistance offered, Captain ordered to abandon 
ship immediately. Warned by two shots across bow, four boats were 
launched with difficulty in rough sea taking off all crew. Ship was 
subsequently sunk by gunfire, no other steamers in sight. No assist- 
ance offered crew by submarine. Eighteen hours in open boat before 
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rescue. Ship was bound from Cardiff to New York in ballast, total 
crew fifty-eight, including thirty Americans. Remainder crew report 
landed Ireland. Names crew landed Glasgow: H. O. Bevill, N. P. 
Clausen, Charles Walker, David Jackson, Fred Prutting, S. Ludvig- 
sen, Manuel Lopez, Manuel Barbrito, no casualties reported here, full 
affidavit taken. Embassy advised. McCunn. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘HEALDTON.”’ 


Consul Mahin to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Amsterdam, March 22, 1917. 
Standard Oil ship Healdton, from Philadelphia for Rotterdam, 
cargo oil, torpedoed without warning eight fifteen evening of twenty- 
first, twenty-five miles north of Terschelling, Holland. Twenty of 
erew drowned, one died injuries, others more or less injured, forty 
saved, thirteen brought to Ymuiden others to northern Holland. Sub- 


marine seen after torpedoing. No doubt German. More details to 
follow. Mad8In. 


Consul Mahin to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Amsterdam, March 23, 1917. 

Supplementing telegram twenty-second Healdton lights showed 
name and American flag painted on sides also flag flying at stern, two 
torpedoes, one entered amidships at name, other at flag; ship sank 
in few minutes, three boats lowered, one capsized, drowning occu- 
pants; one with eight reached northern Holland, one man dying of 
injuries, another badly hurt; thirteen in other boat twelve hours suf- 
fered cold wind, choppy seas, brought by Dutch trawler to Ymuiden, 
submarine appeared after boats lowered, offered no assistance, indis- 
tinct in darkness but undoubtedly German, disappeared when ship 
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sunk, no other vessel in sight. Crew forty-one, thirteen Americans, 
rest various nationalities, twenty-one lives lost, seven Americans: 
Third Assistant engineer Johnson of Hoboken; second mate Chandler, 
New York; third mate Hudgins, Norfolk; oiler Levereaux, Michigan ; 
eabin-boy Healy, San Francisco; sailors Smith, Chicago; Steiner, 
Pittsburg. Ship’s papers and personal effects lost. Affidavits by 


mail. MaHIN. 


Vice Consul Krogh to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Rotterdam, March 24, 1917. 

Captain Charles Christopher, tank steamship Healdton arrived 
Rotterdam and supplies following details required by Department’s 
instructions : 

Healdton left Philadelphia January twenty-sixth last, called to 
Halifax by wireless February ninth, left Halifax March second, ar- 
rived Bergen March seventeenth, departed Bergen March twentieth, 
bound for Rotterdam, cargo six thousand two hundred tons petroleum. 
Voyage uneventful until eight fifteen evening March twenty-first, 
when ship lay twenty-five miles north by east of Terschelling Light- 
ship; torpedoed twice without warning. First torpedo hit amidships, 
all lights went out. Second torpedo hit further aft under flag painted 
on side, port bunkers were ablaze, and ship began to settle. After 
first torpedo shock Captain ordered engine stopped and crew took 
boats. Vessel began list aport. Captain made farewell search for 
missing members crew. One boat tried pull away sinking vessel and 
capsized. Captain saw submarine approaching when he was laying off 
Healdton watching vessel sink. Nationality submarine impossible to 
determine because it possessed no distinguishing marks and was seen 
from distance ore hundred feet towards, (?) no words were ex- 
changed with submarine. From actions Captain and crew believe 
submarine undoubtedly German. No other vessels were present or 
within sight when Healdton torpedoed. Submarine made no effort to 
assist crew or officers to save their lives but disappeared immediately 
after Healdton sank. Ship’s papers were not demanded. Captain 
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with twelve men rowed and sailed in open boat for Terschelling Light- 
ship. At eight o’clock morning March twenty-second boat was picked 
up by Dutch Trawler Java 164 about ten miles from Dutch coast. 
Another boat containing first mate and seven men picked up by Dutch 
torpedo boat G-13 near Terschelling after seventeen hours’ exposure, 
rescued at two o’clock afternoon March twenty-second. No details 
at hand concerning those drowned in capsized boat or on ship except 
one Norwegian with arms and legs frozen brought Ymuiden by 
steamer trawler Ocean 4. Perils and hardships suffered by all sur- 
vivors extraordinary, some possess 54 (?) no clothes; others had no 
shoes; two naked stokers, Jose Jacinto and Jose Gonzales, died from 
exposure, the former in mate’s boat, latter in hospital to-day. Stok- 
ers had clothes burnt off by fire in boiler rooms. All members crew 
partially clothed; one man in captain’s boat, G. W. Embry, home 
New Orleans, first assistant engineer, would have died exposure and 
fatigue without clothes if trawler had picked up small boat one hour 
later. All suffered from fatigue. Second assistant engineer only 
wore underclothes and barefooted. Every member crew states de- 
cisively that Healdton torpedoed without warning. Ship made no ef- 
fort escape or resist. Captain ordered engine stopped after first 
torpedo. No flight was attempted because ship crippled. Vessel 
going ordinary speed on peaceful voyage, unarmed, when torpedoed. 
Healdton was torpedoed when all members crew, forty-one men in all 
were on vessel, both torpedoes struck before anyone could leave ship. 
Casualties were as follows: Nineteen men either died in capsized boat 
by ship or from suffocation in bunkers. Captain believes two mem- 
bers crew were never able reach lifeboat because on watch below or in 
engine room. Two other men as previously mentioned died from 
exposure and burns; engineer Embry badly frozen; other survivors 
with minor afflictions as bruised and frozen ears and fingers. When 
vessel torpedoed there was moderate northwest breeze on choppy sea. 
Heavy snow squalls were encountered by survivors in open boats and 
weather during whole night was below freezing. All survivors have 
now reached Rotterdam. Of crew numbered forty-one, thirteen were 
American and twenty-eight other nationalities. Thirteen members 
of erew who were Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish and Norwegian were 
drowned. Fate of Americans on board follows: Captain Charles 
Christopher, home Brooklyn, saved; first mate Otto Willrup, home 
New York, saved; second mate W. Chandler, home Brooklyn, drowned 
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or suffocated ; third mate Sludgins, home Norfolk, Virginia, drowned; 
third assistant engineer W. C. Johnson, home Hoboken, New Jersey, 
drowned or suffocated; oiler Emery Lee Veaux, home Michigan, 
drowned or suffocated; able seaman S. W. Smith, home Chicago, 
drowned; sailor John Steiner, Pittsburg, Penn., drowned; second 
steward George Healy, San Francisco, California, drowned; chief en- 
gineer John Caldwell, New York, saved; first assistant engineer, G. 
W. Embry, New Orleans, saved ; second assistant engineer G. Swanson, 
Brooklyn, saved; wireless operator H. Parker, Philadelphia, saved; 
complete affidavits following. KroGH. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘ AZTEC.’’ 


Consular Agent Pitel to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULAR AGENCY, 
Brest, (Received) April 3, 1917. 


Aztec sunk April first, nine p.m. Official report following through 
Paris. PITEL. 


Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, April 2, 1917. 

Foreign Office has just informed me that the American steamer 
Aztec was torpedoed at 9 p. m. last night far out at sea off Island of 
Ushant. That one boat from the steamer has been found with 19 sur- 
vivors, who were landed this afternoon at Brest. Twenty-eight per- 
sons are still missing and although two patrol vessels are searching for 
them, the stormy condition of sea and weather renders their rescue 
doubtful. Foreign Office not informed of names of survivors. Will 
cable further details as soon as obtainable. SHARP, 


No. 1969.] 


a 
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Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
No. 1974.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, April 4, 1917. 

Referring my number 1970, third. 

Following taken from deposition of Captain O’Brien, steamer 
Aztec, nine thirty p. m., April first. Nine miles WSW. Ushant Light 
when on the bridge Captain saw a large flash on the port side forward 
of the bridge and simultaneously heard an explosion. The explosion 
was not very loud but appeared to have great force as the boat seemed 
to be lifted to one side. No submarine nor torpedo was seen. Ship set- 
tled back, began to sink forward, listing to starboard and continued to 
sink very rapidly. The explosion had disarranged the lighting system 
and wireless outfit. Ship was in complete darkness. All efforts were 
made to discover any presence of a submarine, nothing was seen. 
After ten minutes the ship was completely under forward so the Cap- 
tain gave orders to stand by the boats to abandon the ship. The 
moon was shining, but the sky was overcast with frequent hail and 
rain, squalls. A light westerly gale was blowing and sea was very 
rough. About nine forty the Captain gave the order to abandon the 
ship. Three boats were launched; boats one and three were on the 
starboard side, two on the port side. Captain tried to get ship’s 
papers, but when he returned on deck boat number two was gone 
according to the mate. She had been broken up in getting away from 
the ship, being on the weather side. Boats one and three were suc- 
cessfully launched, containing all the remaining members of the crew. 
Owing to darkness and rain it was impossible to tell who was in num- 
ber three boat. Number one boat contained nineteen men, Lieutenant 
Gresham, eleven of the armed guard, the first mate, the third mate, 
the third engineer, the boatswain, the wireless operator, the messman, 
and the Captain. He saw no trace of number two boat; number 
three boat was lost sight of after fifteen minutes. The Aztec was 
visible for about twenty minutes and then disappeared in a rain 
squall. The Aztec had her colors flying over the stern, but carried no 
lights at time of sinking. After three hours number one boat was 
picked up by a French patrol boat, which, after unsuccessfully search- 
ing until after daylight for the other two boats, proceeded to Brest, 
where the survivors landed on the second instant. SHarp. 
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CASE OF THE ‘‘ MISSOURIAN.’’ 
Consul General Wilber to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 

Genoa, Received April 5, 1917. 
Unarmed American steamer Missourian, 4,981 net tonnage, Mas- 
ter William Lyons, built Sparrow Point, owners American Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, fifty-three crew all told, including master and 
officers, thirty-two American citizens, balance various nationalities, 
according records this office sailing from Genoa April fourth, in water 
ballast, bound for United States, sunk without warning according to 
telegram just received from Master as follows: ‘‘Dated Porto Mau- 
rizio, fifth. American Consul, Genoa. Sunkewithout ,warning, crew 
saved, leave for Genoa seven o’clock p. m. April fifth. Lyons.’’ As 
soon as Master and crew arrive will prepare and transmit full report 

as required. WILBER. 


Consul General Wilber to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Extract. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Genoa, April 5, 1917. 
Later information regarding sinking steamer Missourian by sub- 
marine same. Occurred four-thirty afternoon fourth, vicinity Porto 
Maurizio, Italy. 
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2. SUBMARINE WARFARE—AUSTRIA. 
CASE OF THE ‘‘ANCONA.”’! 
The Secretary of State to Ambassador T. N. Page. 


Telegram. ] 


No. 375.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 10, 1915. 
Reported Italian steamer Ancona sunk by submarine and surviving 
passengers landed Bizerta. Telegraph facts available and whether 
any Americans among passengers. LANSING. 


Ambassador T. N. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBassy, 
Rome, (Received) November 10, 1915. 
Reported here one American first ?-class passenger, Cecil Grey, and 
twenty-six American third-class passengers conjecturally naturalized 
lost on Ancona. NELSON PaGeE. 


Ambassador T. N. Page to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. 
No. 427.] AMERICAN EMBassy, 


Rome, November 10, 1915. 
Later report Americans believed lost on Ancona: Alexander 
Patattivo of New York, his wife and four children; Mrs. Francis 
Mascolo Lamura; also about twenty other third-class passengers be- 
lieved Americans. Mrs. Cecile L. Greil, first called Gray, now re- 
ported safe. NELSON PaGe. 


Official announcement of the Austro-Hungarian Admiralty.* 


Official Austro-Hungarian Admiralty reports foreign press spreads 
false reports about sinking Ancona, which took place as follows: sub- 


* For additional correspondence concerning the Ancona, see Special Supple- 
ment, 1916, pp. 297-305. 

* Transmitted to the Department of State by the Austro-Hungarian Chargé, 
November 15, 1915. 
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marine fired one shot before steamer’s prow, upon which steamer fled 
full speed, according order Italian authorities, which runs flee or 
sink submarine. Submarine pursued steamer and continued firing. 
Steamer stopped only when hit several times. Submarine allowed 45 
minutes abandon steamer, where panic reigned, but only small number 
boats were lowered and occupied principally by crew. Great number 
boats, probably sufficient for save all passengers, remained unoccupied 
after 50 minutes. Submarine in presence other approaching steamer 
submerged and torpedoed Ancona, which sank after 45 minutes. If 
passengers lost life, this by crew’s fault, because steamer tried escape 
when received order for stopping, and then crew only saved them- 
selves not passengers. Foreign press reports submarine fired on life- 
boats mendacious inventions. When steamer stopped submarine ceased 
firing. 


Consul White to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Naples, December 6, 1915. 

Sm: In compliance with the Department’s cabled instruction of 
the 13th ultimo’ to obtain if possible affidavits of survivors of the 
S. S. Ancona and a subsequent instruction received through the Em- 
bassy at Rome, there are inclosed herewith statements and affidavits 
as follows: 

1. Statement of the captain in command. 

2. Statement of the first officer. 

3. Verbal statement made by the first officer in the presence of 
J. P. Jackson, lieutenant commander, United States Navy, assistant 
attaché, naval, American Embassy at Rome, and William Garguilo, 
clerk of the American consulate at Naples. 

4. Copy of an affidavit made by Mrs. Cecile L. Greil, in the pres- 
ence of Lieut. Com. J. P. Jackson and Edward H. Capp, employed at 
the American Consulate at Naples, and sworn to before Jay W. White, 
American consul at Naples. 

5. Copy of an affidavit made by Mrs. Greil before Dean B. Mason, 
American consul at Algiers, Algieria. 


* Not printed. 
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6. Copy of an affidavit made by Irlando Patalivo, American citi- 
zen, in presence of Dr. Buonacore, American Public Health Service, 
contract physician, and William Garguilo, signed by Jay White, 
American consul at Naples. 

7. Statement made by Dr. Tomasso Giordano, senior doctor of 
the S. S. Ancona, made in the presence of Lieut. Com. J. P. Jackson 
and Dr. Buonacore. 

8. Statement made by Mr. Alberto Piscione, cabin passenger on 
the S. S. Ancona, made in the presence of Lieut. Com. J. P. Jackson 
and William Garguilo. 

9. Statement made by Isaac Strachlevitz, a British subject, and 
passenger on the 8. S. Ancona, made in the presence of William Gar- 
guilo and Edward H. Capp, and sworn to before Jay White, consul 
of the United States at Naples. 

10. Affidavit made by Domenico Tamboni, steerage passenger on 
the S. S. Ancona, made in the presence of Dr. Buonacore and Nicola 
Guarini, clerk in the Naples consulate, and sworn to before Jay 
White, consul of the United States at Naples. 

11. Ilazione Azzolini, copy of affidavit made by Ilazione Azzolini, 
steerage passenger on the S. S. Ancona made in the presence of R. F. 
St. Leger, clerk in the United States Public Health Service, and 
Edward H. Capp, and sworn to before Jay White, consul of the 
United States at Naples. 

At the time of the arrival of the captain, first officer, and crew of 
the S. S. Ancona on board the §S. S. Cagliari at the port of Naples, 
the consul at Naples made a request to the Italian port officer at 
Naples for permission to visit the ship. It was explained by the port 
officers that an Italian commission was about to visit the steamer and 
take the testimony of the officers and crew of the S. S. Ancona. 

The port officer explained that his instructions were to allow no 
one on board aside from the Italian commission. 

The Department’s instruction was then called to his attention and 
he extended the courtesy to the consular officer to go alongside to 
ascertain if there were any Americans on board, and to the query a 
negative answer was received. It was further explained that no 
doubt a copy of the testimony taken by the Italian commission would 
be duly furnished to the American Embassy at Rome. 

As the instruction received by the Naples consulate pertained to 
American citizens only, the matter was not further pressed at that 
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time. The material evidence, however, was subsequently obtained and 
transmitted to the American Embassy at Rome; that is that which is 
embodied in the within inclosures and in compliance with the instruc- 
tion received from the Department through the Embassy but not 
received until the officers and crew had been dispersed. 

All of the inclosed data is now transmitted to the Department as 
a confirmation of the evidence previously furnished to the Embassy. 

It would be considered a courtesy if the Department would ap- 
prove the action taken by the Naples consulate in the matter and any 
further testimony obtained will be duly forwarded to the Embassy 
and the Department of State. 

Up to the present time but two American survivors, Mrs. Greil and 
Irlando Potalivo, have been reported and they have returned to Naples 
and their testimony taken and transmitted as indicated above. 

I have, ete., Jay WHITE. 


[Inclosure 1—Translation. ] 


Statement of Pietro Massardo, Captain of the Steamship ‘‘ Ancona.’’ 


The undersigned captain, who commanded the steamer Ancona, 
of the Maritime Department of Genoa and belonging to the ‘‘Italia’’ 
Society with directing headquarters at Naples, hereby reports to 
Your Excellency as follows regarding the sinking of the steamer: 

We left Naples on November 5, 1915, at 5.30 o’clock p. m. for 
Messina with the following passengers: 


Third class, 194, for New York. 
Second class, 63, for New York. 
First class, 4, for New York. 
261 
Crew, including all, 174. 
General merchandise, about 2,000 tons, for New 
York. 


Having arrived on the 5th at Messina, we left again on the same 
day at 5 o’clock p. m., having embarked the following passengers: 


Third class, 45, for New York. 
Second class, 16, for New York. 

61 
General merchandise, about 500 tons. 
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At 5.30 a. m. of the 7th we were at the Traverso di Marittima at 
a distance of about 25 miles. 

About 10 a. m. we sighted toward the prow on the right a steamer 
which we were gradually approaching. 

At almost the same time the telegrapher reported to me that he 
had heard the following signal from the steamer France: ‘‘We are 
being cannonaded and torpedoed by German submarine.’’ 

It did not give its position and nothing else was heard. 

I directed the course about 4 degrees more to the north. At 10.30 
we were wrapped in a more or less dense fog, wind from southeast, 
light, sea hardly moved. However, giving the command ‘‘ Beware at 
the engine,’’ we continued at full power, whistling from time to time 
and increasing our vigilanee. Taking into account the notice received, 
it did not appear to me suitable to reduce speed. 

About 11 o’clock, from the direction of the prow and a little to 
the right, the whistle of a steamer was heard; we answered regularly, 
considering that it must be that of the steamer which we had sighted 
about 10 o’clock. 

At 12.30 o’clock the fog began to thin out from the south towards 
us, and to the north gradually. 

About 11.55 I was serutinizing the horizon ahead toward the north 
with the fieldglass, trying to sight the steamer that was whistling, 
because still in the fog, and all of a sudden there appeared to me a 
rather long hull which I judged to be quite a large submarine, at a 
distance of about five miles. Deserying the submarine, hearing a 
eannon shot, and seeing the water splash up from being struck a short 
distance from us was all one thing. The officers were at that moment 
intent upon taking the height of the sun. I ordered the national flag 
hoisted immediately; at the engine, to close the watertight bulkheads, 
to stop the right engine in order to present the stern to the submarine, 
and then immediately afterwards, engines with full force ahead and 
in zigzag, in the hope of being able to escape pursuit and the 
projectiles. 

I watched the submarine with the fieldglass in order to ascertain 
whether it was gaining on us. The fire of the cannon became 
more accurate. The telegrapher immediately sent forth the signal: 
** Ancona cannonaded and torpedoed,’’ together with the position just 
given by me as 38° 08’ N. Lat., 10° 08’ E. Long. The wireless having 
been injured by the first cannon shots, there could no longer be any 
— that the signals had been received by any station, Italian or 

rench. 

The passengers and crew were of course panic stricken and all ran 
to the lifeboats with cries of despair. 

Having become convinced that we had to deal with a very rapid 
submarine, and that it was approaching us quickly, I ordered the 
engines stopped and directed the helmsman to come clear to the right, 
in order to let it be known that we had stopped. 
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From the right side of the deck where I was I went over to the 
left side and saw the three deck boats in the water, some still held 
back by the painter and some by the tackle, and about to capsize, 
being crowded with crew and passengers, all yelling desperately. The 
steamer was then making not less than ten miles an hour. At least 
two of these boats must have capsized. 

From the start we had eight of the large life boats outboard, ready 
to be lowered. Before the steamer had stopped, seven of these had 
already been lowered with passengers and crew, two-thirds being of- 
ficers and Messrs. Salvemini and Cardella having taken seats therein. 

The submarine approached to within 250 or 300 meters, con- 
tinuing to fire cannon shots at intervals, and from the jars of the 
steamer and the shrill cries I inferred that we had been hit and that 
there must be some killed and wounded. 

The submarine finally hoisted a brand new Au-trian flag and 
stopped at the distance mentioned above. I then perceived about ten 
men on the turret dressed in canvas uniform, and saw that the vessel 
was armed with two cannon, one on the prow, the other astern, and 
both pointed at us, with men ready at their sides. 

I then went down from the deck. I lent a hand at lowering another 
boat on the gangway to the right. The first officer Mr. Giacomi, the 
third officer Mr. Razzeto, and the two seamen remaining there, Michael 
Capria and Paul Casseris, were intent upon lowering another boat 
on the right quarter deck. I noticed that one boat out of the eight 
which were ready to be lowered had been staved in. Entering the 
officers cabin, I noticed that everything was in fragments from the 


cannon shots. 
The few passengers remaining on board, women and children, were 


running about frantically. 

The submarine meanwhile came directly over to our prow, and 
at that instant a tremendous jar caused the steamer to bound upward; 
they had struck us on the prow, probably on the right side, with a 
torpedo. The steamer began to sink on the right, submerging the 
prow. 

The telegrapher, Mr. Buffa, was near me. The first and second 
officers and two seamen—all who remained—came running to me and 
I learned that the lifeboats of the stern quarterdeck, to the left, were 
smashed to pieces by the cannon shots; one of the smaller boats 
remained intact; this was No. 10 on the left gangway, and we suc- 
ceeded with great efforts in putting it out and letting it down into 
the sea, the women and children who were on the gangway being 
embarked therein provisionally. The third officer and the telegrapher 
were embarked therein with orders not to move off too far. They at 
once saved two. women from the sea neaz> the steamer, one of them 


having an arm broken. 
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Being aware of the imminence of the danger and that there was 
nothing more that I could do, I girded a life preserver and the first 
officer and I jumped into the sea. Swimming toward the lifeboat, we 
were embarked therein shortly afterwards. 

The cannon of the submarine were pointed at us and we probably 
owe our salvation to the fact that we had lost our caps with galloons 
on them and that we were without our uniform coats on. While the 
steamer was sinking at the prow, we saved from the sea the first 
engine driver, Mr. Tuo, and the second engine driver, Mr. Geraudo, 
both almost exhausted. We approached some fragments of a lifeboat 
and saved two Greeks and an Italian woman; we also saved the fire- 
men, Brancaccio, d’Ambrosio, and Di Donna, the latter with a wound 
from a projectile on one arm. 

About a hundred meters off from us was a capsized boat with 
passengers and crew clinging to it. I should like to have continued 
the work of saving, but we were already sufficiently laden, and to have 
approached them and taken them on would have meant the loss of all. 
The officers and seamen saved with me dissuaded me from doing so. 

About 2 p. m. the steamer sank at the prow, leaving a large quan- 
tity of rafts and débris on the surface. 

It was not until then that the submarine withdrew from us. I 
was unable again to perceive the steamer sighted at 10 a. m. before 
the fog, but I have no hesitation in asserting that it was the sup- 
porting steamer, that it was the steamer which had whistled during 
the fog, and that it was the deceiving steamer. On board our boat 
were 13 members of the crew, including myself, and 15 passengers, 
including women and 2 children. I caleulated that we were 60 miles 
from Cape Bon. It was then 3 p.m. We hoisted the sail and de- 
parted from the scene of the disaster, heading S. I. SW., presumably 
toward Cape Bon and the coasts in the neighborhood. 

In sight quite a distance off from us were the sails of five other 
life boats. The wind was light from southeast, and all were headed 
approximately toward the south, with sea to the left. 

Night having come on I was able, by means of red fire flashed at 
intervals, to satisfy myself that all the five boats were continuing to 
follow the same course. 

We being to the leeward of all of them, notwithstanding I hugged 
the wind all I could I did not succeed in getting close enough to them 
to make myself known. We were in sight of the five boats until 
almost dawn. 

Meanwhile a fresh breeze from southwest blew up, with a heavier 
sea. The clouds thinned out and a fine rain began falling. The 
weather became so much more threatening that we almost despaired 
of being saved. When daylight came we descried the land rather 
far ahead. We continued with the sail, aiding with the oars. 
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During the day the weather grew fair again, both wind and sea 
abating considerably, but still we were being visibly carried to the 
east by a strong current from the west. 

On the morning of the 9th about 10 o’clock a. m., exhausted by 
the fatigue and hardships, we landed on Zembra Island in a small 
cove, where we were received with great care and kindness by the 
staff of the small military post established there. We were able to rest 
and satisfy our hunger there, while the small telegraph station gave 
notice to Tunis of our landing. 

Next day—November 10, at 10 a. m., the small steamer Eugenie 
Resal, sent expressly from Tunis by the governor in accord with the 
Italian consul, took us on and carried us to Tunis together with the 
erew and passengers of boat No. 1, commanded by the third officer 
Mr. Salvemini, who had landed at Sidi Oaoui and who had embarked 
there before us. Our lifeboat, at my request, was towed to Sidi 
Oaoui, where the other boat is, by a tugboat of the Parodi firm, which 
had also kindly come to our assistance. 

I will further attest that both crew and passengers were all saved 
with no other wearing apparel than what they had on at the moment 
of the catastrophe, and that some of the members of the crew in par- 
ticular arrived almost naked, being covered as best they could with 
clothing kindly lent by women; also that every one, from the under- 
signed down to the last member of the crew, lost everything. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Pietro 

Tunis, November 12, 1915. 


[Inclosure 2—Translation. ] 


Sworn declaration of Andrea Giacomino, First Officer of S. 8. 
“‘Ancona,’’ to the Italian Commission of Inquiry. 


On November 7, 1915, at about 11.55 a. m. the Italian steamship 
Ancona, of the Societa Italiana di Navigazione Italia, was at 38.08 
degrees latitude and 10.08 longitude East Greenwich, after having 
navigated all the morning in a fog which at times was dense, while 
at others light. The Ancona was whistling at rare intervals. These 
whistles were answered by another high whistle, which was retained 
to belong to the cargo boat which preceded us at about 5 miles and 
that I was able to sight distinctly during the minutes which preceded 
midday, while I was measuring the sun’s height. As I could not 
suspect of what utility the characteristics of that vessel would be, I 
firmly state that it was a submarine; as to further details I am sorry 
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that I can not add any, except that it had two masts in the form of 
a cross. 

While I was with the other officers on the bridge measuring the 
height of the sun, I heard the shot of a gun coming from my left 
and immediately the voice of my commander shout: ‘‘ A submarine.’’ 
I ignore all the maneuvers which were carried out in the intent of 
avoiding or escaping it; what I recall very well is, that to a first shot 
others followed, part of which I saw failed to hit us. 

I ascertained that other shots had hit us in the superstructures 
and especially in the lifeboats on the right, in consequence of which 
many of such boats remained useless. As far as I was concerned, 
knowing that the commander was on the bridge, I thought to direct 
my efforts in the rescuing and stopping, as far as possible, those who 
unconsciously tried to lower the lifeboats. I helped two sailors to 
lower some of them. The fire had stopped meantime. How long a 
time had passed from the first shot to the last, which I interpreted to 
be the signal of the torpedo, I can not state precisely ; I only remember 
that I, returning from the quarter deck, after having lowered the only 
lifeboat which was still in good condition, heard a last shot, and a 
little while afterwards, my eyes looking on the sea, saw the white track 
of the torpedo which was going to hit us. I had just time to go 
around the ship and I heard a strong report, followed by a very 
violent shock. 

Considering that my work was at an end, and there not being any 
other lifeboats to be lowered, I threw myself into the sea to get away 
from the suction of the ship and to be able to be rescued; as it oc- 


curred, I was rescued by lifeboat No. 10. With this lifeboat we 
landed after 43 hours’ navigation at the Island of Zembra, in the 


Gulf of Tunis, from where we were transported to Tunis. 
ANDREA GIACOMINO. 


[Inclosure 3.] 


Verbal statement made by Andrea Giacomino, First Officer of 
S. S. ‘‘Ancona,’’ to Assistant Naval Attaché Jackson. 


Andrea Giacomino furnished a statement which he said had been 
sworn to before the Italian Commission investigating the loss of the 
Ancona. 

The following additional facts concerning the loss of the Ancona 
were brought out in subsequent conversation with Andrea Giacomino, 
first officer of the Ancona. 

The morning was foggy but cleared somewhat just before noon, 
and the first officer was on the bridge taking the sun’s altitude. 
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The submarine was first sighted at this time 4 or 5 kilometers on 
the starboard bow. She opened fire, the first shot falling somewhat 
ahead of the ship. The Ancona turned with hard left rudder and 
tried to escape. The submarine continued to fire and gradually over- 
hauled the Ancona, whereupon the latter stopped. 

The first officer left the bridge and made a round of the lifeboats. 
Many people were being killed and wounded by the firing, and a panic 
ensued. Many people jumped overboard and were drowned who 
might have been safe if they had remained on board. A number of 
lifeboats were destroyed by the gun fire. He estimates that 45 to 60 
shots were fired by the submarine. 

After ceasing fire the submarine circled ’round the ship and took 
position 150 to 200 meters on the starboard beam. From here she 
fired a torpedo, which struck the Ancona about one-third the way from 
the bow. He heard the explosion, saw the white streak of the torpedo 
in the water, and heard a big detonation. 

The ship sank a few minutes later. There were about 30 people on 
board when the ‘Ancona’ sank, who must all have been lost. 

The first officer jumped into the sea when the torpedo struck and 
tried to get out of the suction of the sinking ship. He was picked 
up by a lifeboat (No. 10) in which was the captain. The submarine 
continued to steam around in the vicinity, but offered no assistance 
except to one woman. She did not fire on the lifeboats in the water. 

The boats scattered and eventually lost sight of the submarine. 
His boat proceeded under sail, the captain in charge and finally 
reached land. No ships were sighted. 

He described the submarine as a large new one at least 80 meters 
long, and certainly not less than 70. She carried two guns. The 
erew were blond men of robust physique. 

The Ancona hoisted the Italian flag when the submarine opened 
fire. The submarine thereupon hoisted the Austrian flag. He is 
convinced that the submarine was German. 

The above statement was made in our presence and is correct te 


the best of our knowledge and belief. 
Jay WHITE, 


American Consul. 
{Seal of American Consulate.] 
J. P. JACKSON, 
Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Assistant Nawal Attaché, Rome. 
WILLIAM GaARGUILO, 
Secretary of the American Consulate, Naples, Italy. 
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[Inclosure 4.] 
Affidavit of Cecile L. Greil, November 25, 1915. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Naples, Italy, November 25, 1915. 

Be it known that on this 25th day of Nov. before me, Jay White, 
consul of the United States of America in and for the city of Naples, 
duly commissioned and sworn and by law authorized to administer 
oaths and affirmations, personally appeared, Cecile L. Greil, now 
residing at Hotel de Londres, Naples, Province of Naples, Kingdom 
of Italy, whose home address is 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
United States of America, and being by me duly sworn did depose 
and say: I was born at New York City, State of New York, 13 of 
July, date, 1873; that my father’s name is Ignatius Frank; that he 
was born in the State of New York, and that I am a native American 
citizen. 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples on the 5th day of 
November, 1915, accompanied by ; that I —— (or had) in 
my possession a certificate of naturalization as follows ; that I 
have (or had) in my possession a passport of the United States of 
America issued and numbered ——. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE. 
Naples, Italy. 


Answer to Question No. 1. In the dining room; we had just fin- 
ished luncheon and had just finished my coffee when I heard and saw 
noise and movement outside of the dining-room deck. 

Answer to Question No. 2. Rushing of the crew around the deck. 

Answer to Question No. 3. In the dining room on the first cabin 
deck. 

Answer to Question No. 3a. From where you sat in the dining 
room could you see a portion of the deck and the horizon of the sea? 

Yes. 

Answer to Question No. 4. 

Answer to Question No. 5. After I saw the rush of passengers on 
the deck I jumped up from the table and looked out of the window 
to the left and saw approximately a silhouette (the boat was very 
clear but I could only see the silhouettes of the men). We had a fog 
and I saw approximately a dozen men at the guns. 

Answer to Question No. 6a. Have no knowledge. 

Answer to Question No.7. I had the absolute sensation of a brake 
being put on suddenly and I had a definite sensation that something 
was wrong with the ship. 
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Answer to Question No. 8. I saw a flag, red and white. 
Answer to Question No. 9. Yes. 
Answer to Question No. 10. I did not know the nationality of the 


flag at the time. 
Answer to Question No. 11. When I first saw the submarine, the 


flag was displayed. 

Answer to Question No. 12. I am thoroughly conversant with 
European customs. My father is the descendant of Austrians; I speak 
German perfectly ; took post-graduate medical courses in Vienna and 
Berlin; have visited relatives of my mother in Berlin; but I cannot 
answer the question, as nothing was sufficiently definite. 

Answer to Question No. 13. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, the stopping of the ship was previous to the firing of the first 
shot. 

Answer to Question No. 14. Yes. 

Answer to Question No. 15. They would have all been killed or 
drowned. 

Answer to Question No. 16. Don’t know. 

Answer to Question No. 17. Yes. 

Auswer to Question No. 18. Probably been shot. 

Answer to Question No. 19. I was not conscious of any warning 
signal. If there was any warning signal, I did not hear it. By my 
watch, which I compared with Carlo Lamberti, the chief machinist, 
the ship was torpedoed about 1.30 p. m. or thereabouts. 

Answer to Question No. 20. She did not. 

Answer to Question No. 21. The submarine remained in the neigh- 
borhood of the lifeboats ten or fifteen minutes after the Ancona had 
gone down, but made no effort to save anyone and passed into the 
horizon without rendering assistance to the lifeboats. 

Answer to Question No. 22. I think there was no deliberate effort 
or intent to sink the lifeboats. 

Answer to Question No. 23. Red and white striped flag. 

Answer to Question No. 24. I do not know. 

Answer to Question No. 25. Yes, undoubtedly. The vessel was 
fired on while passengers were being taken off. 

Answer to Question No. 26. The firing continued approximately 
for about twenty minutes; then at rarer intervals. No time was given, 
as far as I know, for disembarkation. 

Answer to Question No. 27. I saw one boat lowered after the 
torpedoing of the Ancona. 

Answer to Question No. 28. There were none. 

Answer to Question No. 29. At no time after I saw or heard the 
first knowledge or rumor of something wrong on the Ancona did I see 
an officer or hear a command given that would help passengers to dis- 
embark or take life belts. After this Dr. Giordini and Dr. Carbone, 
who were in the dining room with me at the time and to whom I 
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appealed in Italian to ask what was wrong, responded ‘‘Qui lo sai’’ 
and left the dining room. 

Answer to question as to names of people on board with the witness: 

Carlo Lamberti, whose address is 

Dr. Giordoni, whose address is 

Dr. Carbone, whose address is 

Duca di Serra Cassano, whose address i is 

Signor Cav. Piscione, 6 Vione Sigranano, Naples. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 25th day of November, 


1915, at Naples, Italy. 
L. Gren. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-fifth day of 


November, 1915. 
Jay WHITE, 


American Consul. 


Witnesses: 
J. P. Jackson. 
Epw. H. Capp. 


[Inclosure 5.] 


Deposition of Cecile Greil, November 18, 1915. 


Cecile Greil, after having been duly sworn to tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, doth depose and say: 

1st Interrogatory. What is your name and the place and date of 
your birth? 

To the first interrogatory she saith: My name is Cecile Greil; I 
was born at New York on the 13th of July, 1873. 

2d Interrogatory. What is your present place of residence? 

New York City. 

3d Interrogatory. What is your profession? 

I am a doctor of medicine. 

4th Interrogatory. Where did you take your degree? 

I took my degree at the Medical College of New York City. 

5th Interrogatory. State whether you are married, and if so, state 
name, nationality, and place of birth of husband. 

My husband’s name is Clemens Greil ; he is a naturalized American 
citizen, and was born in Germany, in the Province of Westphalia. 

6th Interrogatory. What was your father’s name, nationality, and 
place of birth? 
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My father’s name was Ignatius Frank; he was an American citi- 
zen, and was born in the State of New York. 

7th Interrogatory. What was your mother’s name and place of 
birth? 

My mother’s name is Ernestine Frank, and she was born at Stras- 
burg, in the Empire of Germany. 

8th Interrogatory. What was the nationality of the parents of 
your father and mother? 

My father’s parents were Austrian and my mother’s family 
German. I have met members of my mother’s family from Berlin. 

9th Interrogatory. Have you any special sympathy or dislike of 
any belligerent power? 

No, I have no special liking or aversion to any belligerent power. 

10th Interrogatory. What was the date and purpose of your last 
departure from the United States? 

I left the United States on the 23d of August, 1915, for the purpose 
of seeing and nursing a sick friend in Italy. 

11th Interrogatory. What was the date, wher and place from 
which you sailed on the Ancona? 

I sailed on the 5th of November from Naples on the Ancona for 
New York via Messina. 

12th Interrogatory. Was there any noteworthy events during 
your trip on the Ancona prior to the attack by submarine which may 
have had any possible bearing on said attack? 

Shortly after leaving Messina at about 7 o’clock on the 6th of 
November while at supper a man in uniform came to door of saloon 
and called to captain to come out without saluting. The captain 
poured out a tumbler of wine which he drank and then left table 
hurriedly without apology. My definite impression was that some- 
thing was wrong, and I did not see the captain again. 

13th Interrogatory. State fully all the facts relating to the attack 
on the Ancona that you witnessed. 

I had just finished lunch at about 12 o’clock when I saw a number 
of sailors rushing on the deck, the six gentlemen, two ship doctors, 
and four first-class passengers who were at the table jumped up and 
ran on deck; as they ran out the engine stopped or slowed down and 
I supposed there was something wrong with the engine. I then went 
to the dining room window on the left-hand side of the vessel and 
saw the submarine to the left of Ancona, near enough to distinguish 
about a dozen figures on its deck and six cannons but not sufficiently 
near to distinguish faces. The first shot I heard crashed in the fore 
part of the vessel, while I was looking out of the window, I heard 
timbers breaking and shrieking. The dining saloon was in the rear 
of ship and I went forward on deck to see what had happened. 
Before I could go to the forward part of the ship shots were fired 
in rapid succession. When I got forward on upper deck I found a 
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number of dead and wounded, there might have been 20 or 25. Steer- 
age and second-class passengers had rushed to upper deck to get in 
boats and had been injured there. I saw no shots strike vessel but 
heard them strike and I saw débris. I also saw wounded persons fall 
from bridge, among which was Signore Spinnachi, a first-class pas- 
senger, who is still missing. I believe a number of guns were fired 
on submarine as I saw people fall on different parts of upper deck. 
Then I went down to purser’s cabin to get money which I had de- 
posited the day before. I found purser’s cabin wrecked and purser 
lying unconscious on floor before his desk. When I returned to upper 
deck I found the staircase by which I had descended had been shot 
away. I then went through second cabin and went up another stair- 
ease. I saw dead and wounded in second cabin. I entered my state- 
room intending to get my passport. My passport was in a trunk under 
my bed and while I was stooping to draw out my trunk a shot passed 
through port hole window shattering glass and I heard missile pass 
over my head. My chamber maid, panic stricken, was standing before 
my door and the missile struck the upper part of her head, she fell 
dead before my door. I then decided to leave ship at once, I put on 
my life belt, cap, and sweater and went on deck. Boats were being 
lowered. The first two were full and would not take me. I then 
crossed to other side of deck to look for boat and saw one in the water 
close to ship in which I recognized chief machinist and two ship 
doctors. I called to them to take me and they called jump. I jumped 
about 50 feet and landed uninjured in boat. I saw missiles strike 
people in boats besides the Ancona and people fall in water from 
boats. After boats pulled away from vessel they were not fired on 
and I believe the killing of persons in boats was unintentional. I 
had on my wrist watch and noted time when boat in which I was 
pulled away from vessel, it was 12.30 and bombardment of vessel 
lasted 20 minutes longer. As bombardment commenced at a few 
minutes after 12 it must have lasted about 45 minutes. About 15 
minutes after the cessation of bombardment the submarine which was 
circling around vessel fired a torpedo which struck the Ancona. I saw 
a cometlike form going through the water, saw it strike vessel causing 
violent explosion and throwing huge jet of water in air. The Ancona 
listed to one side and sank at 1.32 by my watch. My watch was correct 
as I compared it with watch of chief engineer and found it correct. 
Six other boats of the Ancona were in sight all the afternoon. The 
boat which I was in was picked up by the French naval vessel Pluton 
at about 7 o’clock p. m. and the survivors of Ancona were disem- 
barked at Bizerta at about 11 p. m., but being a physician I remained 
on board all night attending to wounded. Everything possible for the 
comfort and care of the survivors was done by the officers of the 
Pluton and the French authorities. Special courtesy was shown to 
myself as a woman and an American citizen. 
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14th Interrogatory. Can you testify as to whether any notification 
was given to Ancona before attack was commenced? 

No. 

15th Interrogatory. Can you testify as to whether any attempt 
to escape was made by Ancona? 

The vessel commenced to slow down almost simultaneously with the 
rush of sailors on deck and before I had heard the first shot. The 
vessel vibrated and the engine must have stopped or greatly reduced 
its speed, my impression is that the engine was stopped. The first 
shot I heard struck the fore part of vessel. I can give no other testi- 
mony as to whether there was any attempt to escape. 

16th Interrogatory. Was firing rapid and continuous while bom- 
bardment lasted, have you an approximate idea of number of shots 
fired? 

Firing was rapid for approximately twenty minutes; then firing 
was at longer intervals. I can give no information as to number of 
shots fired. 

17th Interrogatory. Were over fifty shots fired? 

Yes, I feel confident that over fifty shots were fired at Ancona. 

18th Interrogatory. Was loss of life chiefly due to method of 
attack, to panic of passengers or to any lack of control or efficiency 
on part of officers or crew of Ancona? 

A number of persons were killed or wounded by bombardment, 
there was considerable loss of life due to panic of passengers, and 
there was lack of control on the part of officers of ship. Of course, 
effective control was difficult under the circumstances. I saw one life- 
boat capsized because a pulley stuck. 

19th Interrogatory. Did you meet or have any knowledge of other 
Americans on board? 

No, I know there were no Americans in first or second cabins, and 
there were none among survivors as far as I know. I inquired if there 
were any. 

20th Interrogatory. Were there any citizens or subjects of neutral 
states whose testimony would in your opinion be of vadiue on the 
Ancona? 

There are none that I know of. 

21st Interrogatory. Did you see a flag on submarine and, if so, 
describe the flag. 

. — see a red and white flag on submarine but can not describe 
the flag. 

22d Interrogatory. Is there anything else relating to the destruc- 
tion of the Ancona you wish to state? 

No, I believe my statement as to what I saw is complete. 

Sworn to and signed before me at Tunis on November 18, 1915. 

(Signed) Dean M. Mason, 
American Consul, Algiers. 
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Affidavit of Irlando Potalivo. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
Naples, November 30, 1915. 

Be it known that on this thirtieth day of November before me, Jay 
White, consul of the United States of America in and for the city and 
District of Naples, Italy, residing in the city of Naples, duly com- 
missioned and sworn and by law authorized to administer oaths and 
affirmations, personally appeared Irlando Potalivo (or Potativo) now 
residing at Sailor’s Rest, Naples, Province of Naples, Kingdom of 
Italy, whose home address is Montenero di Bisaccia, Prav. di Campo- 
basso, Italy, and Philadelphia, United States of America, and being by 
me duly sworn did depose and say: 

I was born at Montenero di Bisaccia, date, June 16, 1898, that my 
father’s name is Alessandro Potalivo, that he was born —— and 
that I am a native (or naturalized) Naturalized. 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples, Italy, on the 5th day 


of November, 1915. 
IrRLANDO PoraLivo. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me the 30th day of November, 1915. 
Jay WHITE, 
American Consul. 


Question No. 1. Where were you when you first were conscious 
that something unusual was occurring on board the S. S. Ancona? 

I was in the toilet room. 

Question No. 2. What, at first, attracted your attention to the 
disturbances? 

The firing of guns. 

Question No. 3. Were you on deck or below? 

On deck. 

Question No. 4. If you were on deck, did you have a clear vision 
of the submarine? 

I saw the submarine very distinctly. 

Question No. 5. How did the submarine announce her presence to 
the S. S. Ancona? 

Question No. 6. Was any warning given to the master of the S. S. 
Ancona that he should stop? 

Question No.7. If a warning was given by the submarine to the 
master of the 8S. S. Ancona, how promptly was that warning obeyed 
by the master of the 8S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know if any warning was given. 
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Question No. 8. If you have any well-founded belief as to the 
nationality of the submarine, state upon what facts that well-founded 
belief is based. 

I feel sure the submarine was of German nationality; it was one 
of the latest models and very large, about 90 meters. 

Question No. 9. Did the submarine display a flag? 

Yes. 

Question No. 10. If so, what was the nationality of the flag dis- 
played by the submarine? 

I could not distinguish. 

Question No. 11. Was the flag displayed by the submarine when 
her presence was first known to the S. S. Ancona; if not, at what 
period of the attack was the flag of the submarine first displayed ? 

A flag was displayed by the submarine just after the Italian flag 
was hoisted on the 8. S. Ancona. This took place some time after the 
submarine had commenced to fire. 

Question No. 12. Are you conversant with European languages 
and customs; if so, was there anything that came within your obser- 
vation or hearing that caused you to form an opinion that the sub- 
marine or the crew of the submarine were of another nationality than 
that of the flag displayed? 

I am not competent to answer. 

Question No. 13. Did the master of the S. S. Ancona, in your 
judgment, stop the steamer within a reasonable length of time after 
the submarine had given warning, if warning was given? 

I can not state. 

Question No. 14. Did the submarine fire upon the 8. S. Ancona 
after the Ancona had hove to? 

I do not remember that the submarine fired on the Ancona when 
she had hove to. 

Question No. 15. Had the passengers remained on board the S. S. 
Ancona after the attack of the submarine, what, in your judgment, 
would have been their fate? 

They would have been sunk together with the Ancona. 

Question No. 16. What was the fate of those who remained on 
board the S. S. Ancona? 

They disappeared with the Ancona.. 

— No. 17. Did you, personally, seek safety in a lifeboat? 

es. 

Question No. 18. What would have been your fate had you not 
sought refuge in a lifeboat? 

I would have sunk with the ship. 

Question No. 19. How long a time was allowed after the warning 
signal for the passengers to take to the lifeboats before the ship was 
torpedoed ? 

About one hour and a quarter. 
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Question No. 20. Did the submarine cease firing while the pas- 
sengers were being embarked in the lifeboats? 

No, it did not. 

Question No. 21. Did the submarine give any assistance or make 
any effort to rescue the passengers and crew after the ship had been 
torpedoed? 

No. 

Question No. 22. Did the submarine fire upon the lifeboats after 
they had left the ship? 

No. 

Question No. 23. What flag was flown by the submarine? 

I do not know. 

Question No. 24. What warning shots were given? 

None that I know of. 

Question No. 25. Whether vessel was fired on while passengers 
were being taken off? 

Yes. 

Question No. 26. Time allowed for such taking off? 

I do not know. 

Question No. 27. Whether vessel sank before all the passengers 
were taken off? 

I do not know as I was too far to be able to distinguish if other 
persons were aboard. 

Question No. 28. Whether other vessels were in the neighborhood ? 

No other vessels were in the neighborhood. 

Question No. 29. What was the conduct of the crew during the 
taking off of the passengers? 

They each cared for themselves. 

Last question unnumbered. Do you know of any of the survivors 
of the Ancona who can corroborate your statements? 

In the lifeboat in which I was there were several countrymen of 
mine, but I do not now remember their names. 

IRLANDO PorTALIvo. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-sixth of November, 


1915. 
Jay WHITE, 


Consul of the United States of America. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


Dr. Enrico BUONACORE. 
MiIcHELE AVELLONE. Witnesses. 
WILLIAM GaARGUILO. 


| 
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{Inclosure 7.] 
Statement of Dr. Tomasso Giordano, Senior Doctor of the ‘‘ Ancona.”’ 


The following facts concerning the loss of the Ancona were brought 
out in a conversation with Doctor Tomasso Giordano, senior doctor 
of the Ancona. 

At ten forty a. m. on the day of the disaster, the Ancona received 
a radio message from the France that she had been torpedoed by a 
submarine flying the German flag, south of Cagliari. The Ancona 
was then on a course which would carry her a little to the southward 
of the France’s position. 

At eleven forty a. m. while the doctor was at lunch, he heard a 
report of a gun, followed quickly by another. He went out on deck 
and saw a large submarine two hundred or three hundred meters 
away. He believes the Ancona’s engines were stopped at this time, 
but the ship was forging ahead. The submarine continued to fire for 
about three quarters of an hour. 

He estimates she fired about 80 shots all directly at the Ancona. 
The wireless was brought down. He saw three persons killed on board 
and many wounded while taking to the lifeboats. There was a panic 
among the passengers and some of them jumped overboard. The 
submarine then ceased fire for about a half an hour and the lifeboats 
got away. 

The submarine fired her torpedo about one thirty p. m. and the 
Ancona sank about one fifty p.m. The Captain jumped overboard as 
the ship went down bow first. Twenty or so persons went down with 
the ship. He states that the submarine hoisted the Austrian flag only 
a few minutes before firing the torpedo. This was a perfectly new 
flag. 

The submarine did not fire at the lifeboats in the water. She 
remained in the vicinity until the boats got out of sight, over an 
hour. She did not molest them or give any assistance except to one 
woman whom they took to be a chambermaid. A line was thrown to 
her, and they spoke to her in Italian, inviting her on board the 
submarine. She refused to take the line and was afterwards picked 
up by a lifeboat. 

Mrs. Greil was in this doctor’s boat. They were picked up about 
eight p. m. by the French cruiser Pluto, and taken to Biserta. He 
(Dr. Giordano) described the submarine as being very large. 

The above statement was made in our presence and is correct to 
the best of our knowledge and belief. 

J. P. JACKSON, 
Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy, 
Assistant Naval Attaché, Rome. 
Dr. Enrico BUONACORE, 


i 
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[Inclosure 8.] 


Statement of Mr. Alberto Piscione, passenger on board S. 8. 
** Ancona.”’ 


The following facts concerning the loss of the Ancona were brought 
out in a conversation with Mr. Alberto Piscione, first cabin passenger 
on board the Ancona. 

Mr. Piscione was at lunch when about 12 m. on the day of the 
disaster he heard a cannon shot, followed by others. He went out on 
deck with his friend, the Duke of Cassena. There was a great panic 
on board. He saw a submarine 400 or 500 meters on the starboard 
beam firing at the Ancona. He and his friend started to get into a 
lifeboat. It was so crowded that he got out and started to get into 
a second boat. 

The wireless apparatus was brought down by firing and fell across 
his shoulder. While getting into the second boat he and the Duke of 
Cassena were both wounded. This boat was also so crowded that they 
got back on deck. They finally got into a third boat, in which they 
got away from the ship. 

Mr. Piscione did not observe the actions of the captain at all. The 
submarine fired from 40 to 50 shots until within 50 meters, at which 
range the last two shots were fired. The officers’ mess room was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

He observed a group of men, women, and children still on the ship 
after he left; and these, he thinks, all went down with the ship after 
the torpedo was fired. 

He did not observe exactly when the submarine hoisted the Aus- 
trian flag, but supposed it was after the Ancona had hoisted the 
Italian flag. After the boats were lowered his boat and another kept 
together ; the others seattered. The sails in his boat were lost, and the 
other boat, in which was Mrs. Greil, took his in tow. He later got 
into Mrs. Greil’s boat, due to overcrowding of his own. 

The submarine did not fire on the lifeboats in the water, but 
followed some of them for about two hours. It did not attempt to 
rescue anyone except a chambermaid, who refused and was after- 
wards picked up by a lifeboat. Some of the crew of the submarine 
yelled to men in the water, ‘‘get away, cowardly Italians.”’ 

The Ancona first tried to escape, but stopped when the submarine 
overtook her. He, the passengers, and the French officers of the Pluto 
were convinced that the submarine was German and would have 
hoisted the German flag if the Ancona had hoisted other belligerent 
flag than the Italian. 

The boats proceeded until about seven o’clock that night, when 
they were picked up by the French cruiser Pluto, which took them 
into Biserta, where they arrived about midnight. 
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He described the submarine as a new boat 80 to 90 meters long 
with two guns. He stated that probably the greatest loss of life was 
due to drowning, but many were killed and wounded on board the 
Ancona by gun fire. 

The above statement was made in our presence and is correct to 
the best of our knowledge and belief. 

J. P. JACKSON, 
Lieutenant Commander, U.S. Navy, 
Assistant Naval Attaché, Rome. 
WILLIAM GaARGUILO, 
Secretary of the American Consulate, Naples, Italy. 


[Inclosure 9.] 


Sworn declaration of Isaac Strachlevitz, passenger on board 
S. 8. Ancona.’’ 


AMERICAN CONSULATE SERVICE, 
Naples, December 1, 1915. 
Be it known that on the first day of December, 1915, before me, 
Jay White, consul of the United States of America in and for the 
city and consular district of Naples, Italy, residing in the city of 
Naples, duly commissioned and sworn and by law authorized to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, personally appeared Isaae Strach- 
levitz, now residing at the Sailors’ Rest, Naples, Province of Naples, 
Kingdom of Italy, whose home address is Western Australia, and be- 
ing by me duly sworn did depose and say: 
I was born in Kisschnokk (Bessarelia) May 18, 1889, that my 
father’s name is Meir Strachlevitz ; 
I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples on the 5th day of 
November, 1915. 
Isaac STRACHLEVITZ. 


Sworn and subscribed this first day of December, 1915. 
Jay WHITE, 
American Consul. 


1st Interrogatory. Where were you when you were first conscious 
that something unusual was occurring on the 8. S. Ancona? 

To the first interrogatory he saith: I was sitting on the third-class 
deck playing ‘‘dominoes’’ with three friends. 

2d Interrogatory. What at first attracted your attention to the 
disturbance? 
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The explosion to side of the ship; it seemed to be about forty feet 
away from the ship. 

3d Interrogatory. Were you on deck or below? 

On deck. 

4th Interrogatory. If you were on deck did you have a clear 
vision of the submarine? 

No. 

5th Interrogatory. How did the submarine announce her pres- 


ence to the S. 8S. Ancona? 
By a shot. This shot sent a jet of water into the air as it struck 


the sea. 

6th Interrogatory. Was any warning given by the submarine to 
the master of the S. S. Ancona that he should stop? 

I do not know. 

7th Interrogatory. If a warning was given to the master of the 
S. S. Ancona by the submarine, how promptly was that warning 
obeyed by the master of the S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know if a warning was given. 

8th Interrogatory. If you have any well founded belief as to 
the nationality of the submarine, state upon what facts that well 
founded belief is based. 

I was not able to form an opinion. 

9th Interrogatory. Did the submarine display a flag? 

Yes. 

10th Interrogatory. If so, what was the nationality of the flag 
displayed? 

I do not know. 

11th Interrogatory. Was the flag displayed by the submarine 
when her presence was first known to the S. S. Ancona; if 
not, at what period of the attack was the flag of the submarine 
displayed ? 

The submarine had no flag displayed when she began her attack 
of the S. S. Ancona, but raised her flag some time afterwards. This 
was done after the firing had begun. 

12th Interrogatory. Are you conversant with European languages 
and customs; if so, was there anything that came within your knowl- 
edge, observation, or hearing that caused you to form an opinion that 
the submarine or the crew of the submarine were of another nation- 
ality than that of the flag displayed? 

I speak English, French, Hebrew, and Yiddish. I have no per- 
sonal knowledge as to the nationality of the submarine or of its 
crew. 

13th Interrogatory. Did the master of the S. S. Ancona in your 
judgment, stop the steamer within a reasonable length of time after 
the submarine had given warning, if warning was given? 

I can not state. 
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14th Interrogatory. Did the submarine fire on the S. 8. Ancona 


after the Ancona had hove to? 


Yes; she did. 
15th Interrogatory. Had the passengers remained on board the 


S. S. Ancona after the attack of the submarine what, in your judg- 
ment, would have been their fate? 

They would have been all lost. 

16th Interrogatory. What was the fate of those who remained on 
board the Ancona? 

I do not know. 

17th Interrogatory. Did you, personally, seek safety in a lifeboat? 


Yes. 
18th Interrogatory. What would have been your fate if you had 
not sought refuge in a lifeboat? 


I would have been drowned. 
19th Interrogatory. How long a time after the warning signal for 


the passengers to take to the lifeboats before the ship was torpedoed? 

I think about half an hour. 

20th Interrogatory. Did the submarine cease firing while the pas- 
sengers were being embarked in the lifeboats? 

No. 

21st Interrogatory. Did the submarine give any assistance or 
make any effort to rescue the passengers and crew after the ship had 


been torpedoed ? 

No. 
22d Interrogatory. Did the submarine fire on the lifeboats after 
they had left the ship? 

I do not think so. 

23d Interrogatory. What flag was flown by the submarine? 

I do not know. 

24th Interrogatory. What warning shots were given? 

The first shot I know of was that mentioned in my answer to the 
second interrogatory. 

25th Interrogatory. Whether the vessel was being fired on while 
the passengers were leaving? 


Yes. 

26th Interrogatory. Time allowed for such taking off? 

The only time between the shots was of a few seconds seemingly. 
27th Interrogatory. Whether vessel sank before all the passengers 


were taken off? 


I do not know. 
28th Interrogatory. Were there any other vessels in the neigh- 


borhood ? 
I do not know. 
29th Interrogatory. What was the conduct of the crew during 


the taking off of the passengers? 
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Every man was looking after himself. 
Last question unnumbered. Do you know any of the survivors of 
the S. S. Ancona who could corroborate your statement? 
To the last question, unnumbered, he saith: No. 
Isaac STRACHLEVITZ. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this first day of December, 1915. 
Jay WHITE, 


Consul of the United States of America. 


[Seal of American Consulate.] 


WILLIAM GARGUILO, . 
Epw. H. Capp. t Witnesses 


[Inclosure 10.] 


Sworn Declaration of Domenico Tambone, passenger on board 
S. S. Ancona.”’ 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
Naples, November 26, 1915. 

Be it known that on this twenty-sixth day of November, 1915, 
before me, Herbert Carlson Biar, Vice Consul of the United States of 
America in and for the city and consular district of Naples, Italy, 
duly commissioned and sworn and by law authorized to administer 
oaths and affirmations, personally appeared Domenico Tamboni, now 
residing at the Asilo Degli Emigranti (Emigrant Shed) in Naples, 
Provinee of Naples, Kingdom of Italy, whose home address is 302 
Thirtieth Street, Hoboken, New Jersey, United States of America, and 
being by me duly sworn, did depose and say, I was born at Molfetta, 
Province of Bari, Italy, about thirty-three years ago, but I do not 
know the date of my birth. I am an Italian subject. 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples on the fifth day of 


November, 1915. 
TAMBONE DOMENICO. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-sixth day of 


November, 1915. 
Hersert CarRLson 


Vice Consul of the United States of America. 


Question No. 1. Where were you when you first were conscious 
that something unusual was occurring on board the S. S. Ancona? 
In the third-class dining room. 
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Question No. 2. What, at first, attracted your attention to the 
disturbance? 

The firing of the cannons. 

Question No. 3. Were you on deck or below? 

Below deck. 

Question No. 4. If you were on deck, did you have a clear vision 
of the submarine? 

Question No. 5. How did the submarine announce her presence to 
the 8S. S. Ancona? 

From the port-hole of the dining room I saw the submarine at 
about two hundred and fifty meters off the starboard bow. Presence 
made known by the firing of cannon. 

Question No. 6. Was any warning given by the submarine to the 
master of the S. S. Ancona that he should stop? 

I do not know, because I was below deck at the time, but the first 
shot appeared to be fired with blank cartridge, judging by the sound 
of the report. : 

Question No. 7. If a warning was given by the submarine to the 
master of the S. S. Ancona how promptly was that warning obeyed by 
the master of the S. S. Ancona? 

The ship continued on her way after first few shots, but after 
about ten shots she put up the Italian flag and stopped. The sub- 
marine then hoisted the Austrian flag. I know this to be so, because 
in the meantime I had come up on deck and entered one of the life- 
boats and saw it with my own eyes. 

Question No. 8. If you have any well founded belief as to the 
nationality of the submarine, state upon what facts that well founded 
belief is based. 

The fact that the submarine did not at once hoist its flag, but 
waited till the Ancona had hoisted the Italian flag indicates to my 
mind that she was not an Austrian submarine, but rather a German. 
This belief is held by the majority of the surviving passengers and 
crew of the Ancona. 

Question No. 9. Did the submarine display a flag? 

When firing commenced it did not display any flag whatever, but 
hoisted the Austrian flag as previously stated after the Ancona had 
hoisted the Italian flag. 

Question No. 10. If so what was the nationality of the flag dis- 
played by the submarine? 

Austrian. 

Question No. 11. Was the flag displayed by the submarine 
when her presence was first known to the S. S. Ancona; if not 
at what period of the attack was the flag of the submarine first 
displayed ? 

No. Flag first displayed after about ten shots had been fired and 
the Ancona had hoisted the Italian flag. 
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Question No. 12. Are you conversant with European languages 
and eustoms, and if so was there anything that came within your 
observation or hearing that caused you to form an opinion that the 
submarine or the crew of the submarine were of another nationality 
than that of the flag displayed? 

Only with Italian and English. The submarine was too far away 
to be able to distinguish the crew on board. 

Question No. 13. Did the master of the 8. 8. Ancona, in your 
judgment, stop his steamer within a reasonable length of time after 
the submarine had given warning, if warning was given? 

Yes. With the velocity of the Ancona going at full speed it was 
in my judgment impossible to stop sooner. 

Question No. 14. Did the submarine fire upon the 8. S. Ancona 
after the Ancona had hove to? 

Yes, submarine continued to fire after the Ancona had hove to. 

Question No. 15. Had the passengers remained on board the S. S. 
Ancona after the attack of the submarine, what, in your judgment, 
would have been their fate? 

They would have drowned. 

Question No. 16. What was the fate of those who remained on 
board the 8. 8S. Ancona? 

They were drowned. 

Question No. 17. Did you, personally, seek safety in a lifeboat? 

Yes. 

Question No. 18. What would have been your fate had you not 
sought refuge in a lifeboat? 

I would have had to swim or take the chance of drowning. 

Question No. 19. How long a time was allowed after the warning 
signal for the passengers to take to the lifeboats before the ship was 
torpedoed ? 

About half an hour. 

Question No. 20. Did the submarine cease firing while the pas- 
sengers were being embarked in the lifeboats? 

No. 

Question No. 21. Did the submarine give any assistance or make 
any effort to rescue the passengers and crew after the ship had been 
torpedoed ? 

No. 

Question No. 22. Did the submarine fire upon the lifeboats after 
they had left the ship? 

No. 

Question No. 23. What flag was flown by the submarine? 

Austrian flag. 

Question No. 24. What warning shots were given? 

The first shot apparently fired with blank cartridge, judging by 
the sound of the reports. 
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Question No. 25. Whether vessel was fired on while passengers 
were being taken off? 

Yes. 

Question No. 26. Time allowed for such taking off? 

About one hour. 

Question No. 27. Whether vessel sank before all the passengers 
were taken off? 

Yes. 

Question No. 28. Whether other vessels were in the neighborhood? 

No. 

Question No. 29. What was the conduct of the crew during the 
taking off of the passengers? 

I do not know, as I was so much occupied in saving myself, that 
I did not notice what was going on around me. 

Last question unnumbered. Do you know of any of the survivors 
of the Ancona who can corroborate your statements? 

Yes. Donato Farina, from Molfetta, Province of Bari, Italy. 
TAMBONE DOMENICO. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-sixth day of 
November, 1915. 


HERBERT CARLSON Briar, 
Vice-Consul of the United States of America. 


[Seal of American Consulate.] 


Dr. Enrico BUONACORE, 
Nicota GUARINI, Witnesses. 


[Inclosure 11.] 


Sworn declaration of Ilazione Azzolint, passenger on board 
S. 8. Ancona.’’ 


AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
Naples, November 26, 1915. 

Be it known that on the twenty-sixth day of November, 1915, 
before me Jay White, consul of the United States of America in and 
for the city and consular district of Naples, Italy, residing in the city 
of Naples, duly commissioned and sworn and by law authorized to 
administer oaths and affirmations, personally appeared, Ilazione 
Azzolini now residing at the Emigrant Shed at Naples, Province of 
Naples, Kingdom of Italy, whose home is 55-57 West 26th Street, New 
York City, United States of America, and being by me duly sworn 
did depose and say: 
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I was born at Malfetta, Italy, on the sixth day of November, 1884; 
my father’s name was Corado Azzolini and that I have taken out my 
first citizen’s paper in the United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York, on the 15th of December, 1914. 

I embarked on the S. S. Ancona at Naples on the 5th day of 
November, 1915; that I have in my possession my first citizen paper 
as stated above. 

ist Interrogatory. Where were you when you were first conscious 
that something unusual was occurring on board the 8. 8S. Ancona? 

To the first interrogatory he saith: Down below. 

2d Interrogatory. What, at first, attracted your attention to the 
disturbance? 

Crew running about. 

3d Interrogatory. Were you on deck or below? 

Below. 

4th Interrogatory. If you were on deck, did you have a clear 
vision of the submarine? 

When I came on deck, I saw the submarine which was firing 
on us. 

5th Interrogatory. How did the submarine announce her presence 
to the S. S. Ancona? 

I do not know. 

6th Interrogatory. Was any warning given by the submarine to 
the master of the S. S. Ancona that he should stop? 

I do not know. 

7th Interrogatory. If a warning was given by the submarine to 
the master of the S. S. Ancona, how promptly was that warning 
obeyed by the master of the 8. S. Ancona? 

I do not know. 

8th Interrogatory. If you have any well-founded belief as to the 
nationality of the submarine, state upon what facts that well-founded 
belief is based. 

I have no idea as to the nationality of the submarine. 

9th Interrogatory. Did the submarine display a flag? 

I did not see a flag on the submarine. 

10th Interrogatory. What was the nationality of the flag dis- 
played by the submarine? 

I do not know. 

11th Interrogatory. Was the flag displayed by the submarine 
when her presence was first known to the 8S. S. Ancona; if not, at 
what period of the attack was the flag of the submarine first dis- 
played? 

I do not know. 

12th Interrogatory. Are you conversant with European languages 
and customs; and, if so, was there anything that came within your 
observation or hearing that caused you to form an opinion that the 
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submarine, or the crew of the submarine, were of another nationality 
than that of the flag displayed? 

I speak Italian, English, and some French; the crew of the sub- 
marine all appeared to me to be blonde. 

13th Interrogatory. Did the master of the 8. S. Ancona, in your 
judgment, stop his steamer within a reasonable length of time after 
the submarine had given warning, if warning was given? 

The ship was stopped at once after several shots had been fired. 

14th Interrogatory. Did the submarine fire upon the S. 8S. Ancona 
after the Ancona had hove to? 

Yes; the submarine did fire on the Ancona after the Ancona had 
hove to. 

15th Interrogatory. Had the passengers remained on board the 
S. S. Ancona after the attack of the submarine, what, in your judg- 
ment, would have been their fate? 

We would have perished. 

16th Interrogatory. What was the fate of those who remained on 
board the S. 8. Ancona? 

I do not know. 

17th Interrogatory. Did you personally seek safety in a lifeboat? 

Yes; I did, with twenty-seven others; there were none of the crew 
in this boat. 

18th Interrogatory. What would have been your fate had you not 
sought refuge in a lifeboat? 

I would have lost my life. 

19th Interrogatory. How long a time was allowed after the warn- 
ing signal for the passengers to take to the lifeboats before the ship 
was torpedoed ? 

About twenty-five minutes, in my judgment. 

20th Interrogatory. Did the submarine cease firing while the pas- 
sengers were being embarked in the lifeboats? 

My impression is that there was an interval of cease fire of six 
or seven minutes. 

21st Interrogatory. Did the submarine give any assistance or 
make any effort to rescue the passengers and crew after the ship had 
been torpedoed ? 

They did not help anybody. 

22d Interrogatory. Did the submarine fire upon the lifeboats after 
they had left the ship? 

No; she did not fire on the boats after they left the Ancona. 

23d Interrogatory. What flag was flown by the submarine? 

I did not see a flag on the submarine. 

24th Interrogatory. What warning shots were given? 

I do not know. 

25th Interrogatory. Was the vessel fired on while the passengers 
were being taken off? 
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Yes; the vessel was fired on while the passengers were being 
taken off. 

26th Interrogatory. What time, in your judgment, was allowed 
for such taking off? 


I do not know. 
27th Interrogatory. Were any other vessels in the neighborhood 


at the time of the attack on the S. 8. Ancona? 

I do not know. 

28th Interrogatory. Did the vessel sink before all the passengers 
were taken off ? 

Yes; the vessel sank before all the passengers were taken off. 

Question No. 28a. Were there other vessels in the neighborhood? 

There were no ships in the neighborhood as far as I know. 

Question No. 29. What was the conduct of the crew during the 
taking off of the passengers? 

Part of the crew helped the passengers to embark, and a part of 
the crew had left the vessel before I did. 

Answer to last question unnumbered. Give names and addresses 
of persons known to you who were present at the time. 

There was no one with me at the time whom I know or whose 
address I know. ILAZIONE AZZOLINI. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this twenty-sixth day of 


November, 1915. Jay WHITE, 
American Consul. 


{Seal of the American Consulate.] 


Witnesses to the signature of Ilazione Azzolini. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘PETROLITE.’’ 


Consul Mason to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Algiers, (Received) December 10, 1915. 
American steamer Petrolite arrived Algiers seven a. m., December 
10th. Captain reports vessel attacked nineteen hours from Alexandria 


? For additional correspondence concerning the Petrolite, see Special Supple- 
ment, 1916, p. 306. 
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by submarine flying Austrian flag. One seaman wounded by shell. 


After examination papers and forcibly taking provisions vessel allowed 
Mason. 


to proceed. 


The Secretary of State to Minister Egan. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 24, 1916. 
Mr. Egan is directed to obtain statements from the officers of the 
American vessel Petrolite, which is due to arrive at Copenhagen about 
the twenty-fifth of January, covering the details of the stopping of 
the Petrolite in the Mediterranean by a submarine, and to ascertain 
if the captain of the Petrolite made a vigorous protest against food 
being taken from the vessel, if the food was paid for, if the Petrolite 
as it swung broadside to the submarine stopped her headway, if the 
submarine continued shelling after the Petrolite stopped, and if the 
shell which wounded a sailor of the Petrolite was fired after the vessel 
stopped or was among the first fired. 


No. 71.] 


Minister Egan to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Copenhagen, February 2, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to the Department’s telegraphic instructions 
No. 71 of January 24, 1916, and to the Legation’s No. 213+ of January 
26, 1916, in reply thereto, I have the honor herewith to transmit to 
the Department a copy of the statement made by Captain Thompson, 
master of the Petrolite, together with an attest made by the chief 
engineer, W. H. Oorschot, as to the amount of damage done to the 
ship, and a questionnaire prepared by the Legation and signed by the 
captain. The two last-named documents have been sworn and sub- 


scribed to by the consul general at Copenhagen. 
I have, ete., Mavrice Francis EGan. 


No. 904.] 


* Not printed. 
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[Inclosure. ] 
COPENHAGEN, January 25, 1916. 

To-day, Captain Thompson, of the American steamer Petrolite, of 
New York, bound from Alexandria, made the following statement to 
the American Minister at Copenhagen: 

While off the coast of Tripoli on Sunday morning, December 5, at 
about 6.30 o’clock, he was attacked by a submarine. The submarine 
must have been under water and the Petrolite must have passed over 
her, after which the submarine fired the first shot. This first shot the 
captain thought to be an explosion in the boiler room, and the mate 
went immediately to see what the trouble was. While he was on the 
way to the engine room, the second shot was fired. Then, and only 
then, was the submarine sighted, and the ship stopped. Captain 
Thompson ordered the Petrolite swung around so that the name of 
the ship—painted in six-foot letters on the side—might be visible. 
He had a large American flag flying between the two masts of the 
vessel and another at the stern. The submarine came closer and kept 
on firing all the time; he did not know what to do. The submarine 
showed no indication of its nationality. The captain then ordered 
the boats ready and the crew into the boats. During this time he went 
to the cabin to get the ship’s papers and the money box. While he 
was in the cabin and the boats were being made ready the last shot 
was fired. This last shot went through the crew lowering one of 
the boats and wounded one of the men—a flesh wound on the inside 
of the calf of the right leg. This shot, in exploding, tore away the 
piping in the fidle (casing around the funnel) and caused damage, 
as estimated by the captain, to the extent of $2,000. The captain then 
told the mate that he might want to go aboard the submarine. While 
he was on his way to the submarine it hoisted the Austrian flag. 
When the captain handed over his papers, the submarine commander 
asked why he had not stopped when the first shot was fired. He told 
the commander that he stopped at the second shot, explaining that 
they thought the first report was caused by an explosion in their own 
ship. He told him that the Petrolite was swung around to show the 
name. Then the commander said that the Petrolite had tried to ram 
him. Captain Thompson denied this, saying that by this time his ship 
had very little headway on. The commander of the submarine then 
said the Petrolite looked like a cruiser, and that he ought to have a 
flag painted on the side of the ship, like all other neutral vessels. 
Captain Thompson called attention to the large flag flying between 
the masts and the one at the stern. Some days ago, said the com- 
mander, his ship found an English vessel flying the American flag, 
and when it sighted the submarine it hoisted the English flag and 
commenced firing on the submarine, which was compelled to go below. 
The submarine commander again advised the captain to have an 
American flag painted on the side of his ship. 
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The commander then asked if there were any provisions (fresh) 
on board the Petrolite, to which Captain Thompson replied in the 
affirmative, but added that he had only enough for his own use. The 
commander said he would like very much to have some and would be 
willing to pay for them. Captain Thompson said that the only way 
to get them was for the commander to force him to give them up, as 
he would not sell them. The commander then said that he required 
about 50 pounds of meat, 50 eggs, and if the captain had a ham not 
in use, by all means, a ham. He then ordered the captain aboard but 
kept the wounded man as a hostage until the provisions made their 
appearance. He informed the captain that his was a large submarine 
with a crew of thirty-five men, that could easily make the trip to 
America. The captain, after a look fore and aft, agreed with the 
commander, but expressed his doubts as to whether the submarine 
after a visit to America would ever come back again. 

After his return to the Petrolite the captain ordered the provisions 
out and sent over to the submarine. The officer who took them over 
reported on his return with the hostage that, as Captain Thompson 
would not accept any money for the provisions, the commander had 
the honor to offer him a bottle of champagne. The submarine then 
disappeared with the provisions and the Petrolite resumed her voyage. 


[ Attest. ] 


I, W. H. Oorschot, chief engineer of the S. S. Petrolite (owners, 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J.), hereby attest that, in my opinion, the 
amount of damage done to the fidle (the casing containing the steam 
piping around the funnel) by the explosion of a shell fired from an 
Austrian submarine at the above-mentioned vessel would be covered 


by the sum of $10,000. 
W. H. Oorscuor, 


Chief Eng. 
CoPENHAGEN, JANUARY 26TH, 1915, 
Kingdom of Denmark, City of Copenhagen, ss: 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26 Jan., 1916. 
E. D. WrnstLow, 


American Consul General, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


[Seal of the American Consulate General.] 


STATEMENT REGARDING STOPPAGE OF S. 8. ‘‘PETROLITE’’ BY A SUBMARINE 
WAR VESSEL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Question. Where was the vessel stopped ? 
Answer. Off coast of Tripoli, Sunday, December 5, 6.30 a. m. 
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Question. Was protest made by captain against the food being 


taken ? 

Answer. Yes, captain protested vigorously ; said the only way for 
the submarine commander to get the provisions was to force him to 
give them up. 

Question. Was any payment made? 

Answer. No payment made. Austrian commander offered pay- 


ment, but captain would not accept. 
Question. Was headway stopped and ship swung broadwise to 


submarine? 
Answer. Yes, ship was immediately stopped and swung broadside 


to submarine. 
Question. Did shelling continue after ship stopped? 
Answer. Yes, at least twelve shots were fired after ship had been 


stopped. 
Question. Was shell that wounded sailor among those first fired, 


or after ship was stopped? 
Answer. Sailor was wounded by last shell fired after ship had 


stopped. 
Kinepom oF DENMARK, 
City of Copenhagen, ss: 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 26th Jan., 1916. 
E. D. WrnsLow, 


American Consul General, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
[Seal of the American Consulate-General.] 
H. B. THompson, 
Master, S. S. ‘‘ Petrolite.’’ 
Name of wounded seaman: Frederik Larsen (born in Denmark). 
Name of first mate: Thomas McKellum (born in U. S. A.). 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 1116.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 9, 1916. 
Mr. Penfield is informed that the captain of the steamer Petrolite 
states that on December 5, 1915, in longitude 26° 8’ East, latitude 
32° 23’ North, six thirty a. m., during fair weather, ship was fired 
on by submarine coming up from stern. Headway of ship stopped 
immediately after second shot was fired six thirty-two a. m., and ship 
was swung broadside to submarine until stopped. After ship was so 
placed number of shots were fired, one went through ship, burst and 
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wounded a seaman in the leg. Shell did considerable damage to boiler 
and steam pipes. Captain of Petrolite went on board the submarine 
with ship’s papers. Submarine flying Austrian flag on conning tower. 
Commander of submarine did not give his name or number of boat. 
Commander of submarine asked captain of Petrolite to sell him food. 
Captain refused to sell. Submarine commander demanded fifty or 
sixty pounds of fresh beef, fifty or sixty eggs, and a ham. Told 
captain of Petrolite to return to ship and send over provisions and 
that one of his men would be kept until provisions were delivered. 
Provisions delivered, no payment accepted. Submarine submerged 
and Petrolite proceeded on voyage. At the time Petrolite was fired 
on she was flying American flag six feet by ten from the signal hal- 
yards about thirty feet above bridge, and smaller size American flag 
from flagstaff at stern about twelve feet above deck. Petrolite has a 
free board of about twenty-six feet. Mr. Penfield is directed to pre- 
sent the above statements to the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office and 
request an immediate explanation. If the facts are as reported he 
may state that the United States Government regards the submarine 
commander’s conduct as an insult to the flag of the United States and 
an invasion of American citizen’s rights for which the United States 
Government may properly expect an immediate apology from the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, the submarine commander’s prompt 
punishment, and an assurance that Austria-Hungary will make com- 
pensation for the injuries sustained by members of the crew of the 
Petrolite, and for damages to the vessel. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


No. 1354. ] AMERICAN EmMBAssy, 
February 25, 1916. 
Sir: Adverting to the Department’s telegram No. 1116 of the 9th 
instant, and in confirmation of my telegram No. 1164 of the 23d 
instant, I have the honor to transmit herewith inclosed a copy with 
translation of the reply of Baron Burian, the Austro-Hungarian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, to my Note of the 12th relative to the shell- 
ing of the American steamer Petrolite on the 5th of December last, 
and the requisitioning of food by a submarine flying the Austro- 
Hungarian flag in the Mediterranean. 


>= 
= 
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As detailed therein, direct issue is taken with the statements of the 
commander of the Petrolite in several instances, and the opinion held 
that the Commander of the submarine was in no way guilty either of 
a breach of international law or of disrespect to the American flag. 

I have, ete., Freperic C. PENFIELD. 


[ Translation—Inclosure. ] 


No. 807.] IMPERIAL AND Royat MINISTRY 
OF FoREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Vienna, February 22, 1916. 

The undersigned did not fail to refer the very esteemed Note No. 
5001? of the 12th instant immediately upon receipt thereof to the 
Imperial and Royal naval authorities for the necessary further con- 
sideration, and now has the honor to make known to His Excellency 
the Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, F. C. Penfield, the result of the searching inquiry 
in regard to the statements of the captain of the steamer Petrolite, 
as follows 

On the morning of December 5, 1915, the steamer was ordered to 
stop first by a shot across the bow. The steamer neither carried a 
flag nor bore any neutral distinguishing mark. The U-boat displayed 
the signal ‘‘Send a boat.’’ After the shot the steamer raised the 
American flag and apparently stopped her engines, but then swung 
around in a course toward the U-boat. 

A further warning shot was fired, to bring the steamer to a 
standstill. She turned nevertheless still further and approached the 
submarine. 

Thereupon the latter had to open fire, as it was possible that a 
false flag was being flown and, therefore, the danger of an attack 
and of being rammed existed. It was ascertained that the shot had 
struck. The steamer now turned away, stopped, and began to put 
out a boat. As soon as this was observed firing was ceased. 

The captain came on board with his papers. The commandant 
pointed out to him his wrong maneuver, which had created the appear- 
ance of an attack, and further also to the lack of any neutral dis- 
tinguishing mark. 

By the shot which struck the steamer, a sailor was wounded, but 
so lightly that the captain allowed him to row in his boat. 

The extent of damage on board, according to the statement of the 
captain, was insignificant. 


* Not printed. See telegram No. 1116, February 9, 1916, p. 189, supra. 
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After the examination of the ship’s papers the officers engaged 
themselves pleasantly for a while with the captain. The commandant 
then asked him whether he might receive fresh provisions from the 
steamer, whereupon the captain replied that on demand he must give 
provisions. It was indicated to him that no compulsion whatever 
would be exercised, but that rather he was only requested to deliver 
some provisions against payment, and that it would be a ‘‘generosity”’ 
were he to comply with this request. The captain was then immedi- 
ately ready to do so and proceeded to board the steamer to issue the 
necessary instruction. He spiritedly declined the payment offered, 
emphasizing that it was the duty of every seaman to assist the other. 
The statements of the captain in regard to the quantity of provisions 
delivered will not be contested as, under the foregoing conditions, no 
account thereof was kept. 

At the request of the commandant, one sailor remained on board 
the U-boat while the boat from the steamer fetched provisions. By 
this the commandant did not mean to exercise any compulsion so that 
the delivery of the provisions, which were given quite voluntarily, 
would be assured; he simply desired to ask the sailor, who spoke 
German, a few more questions, and that the captain himself should 
not be detained any longer. 

In order to show his appreciation of the provisions, the com- 
mandant of the U-boat by way of thanks sent the captain a bottle 
of champagne and a box of cigars. The crew of the steamer were 
given cigarettes. The American captain took his leave finally on the 
most friendly terms. 

It may be recognized from the foregoing exposition of the facts 
that the statements contained in the very esteemed Note do not prove 
correct in several important points, and that the conduct of the com- 
mandant of the U-boat from the standpoint of international law must 
be characterized as free from all criticism. The undersigned desires 
particularly to draw the attention of His Excellency the Ambassador 
to the following points: 

Under the circumstances set forth the U-boat could not avoid firing 
on the steamer. The shooting was due solely to the fact that at the 
warning shot from the U-boat the captain did not stop, and moreover 
by false maneuvering provoked the suspicion of hostile intentions. 

As far as the demand for provisions is concerned, a requisition 
contrary to international law does not come into question, because, as 
is apparent from the statement of the case, the delivery of provisions 
was simply requested, at which time it was expressly stated that it 
was beyond the intention of the commandant to exercise any com- 
pulsion. Moreover, it appears certain that the captain delivered the 
provisions most readily. 

It can also not be said that the sailor was detained on board the 
U-boat either against his own or the captain’s will, all the less so 
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since the willingness of the captain to supply the U-boat with pro- 
visions gave no occasion for such action. 

In view of the usages and principles prevailing at sea, the com- 
mandant of the U-boat appears to be entirely justified in having 
refused to answer the inquiry of the captain relative to the number 
of the boat and the name of the commander. 

Finally, as far as the details supplied in the last passage of the 
report of the Imperial and Royal naval authorities are concerned, it 
is plainly shown that the captain felt himself in no way wronged or 
otherwise inconvenienced by the action of the U-boat. 

The undersigned now has the honor most respectfully to refer the 
foregoing to His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States 
of America for communication to the Federal Government, and avails 
himself of this opportunity to renew to the Ambassador the expression 


of his highest consideration. 
Burin. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


No. 1788.] AMERICAN EMBaSssy, 
Vienna, July 20, 1916. 
Str: Adverting to the Department’s telegraphic instruction No. 
1263 of the 21st ultimo, and to my telegram No. 1342' of the 18th 
instant conveying further statements of the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment in regard to the attack of one of its submarines on the S. 8S. 
Petrolite, I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy and trans- 
lation of the note from the Imperial and Royal Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, dated July 17, 1916, on which my telegram No. 1342 of the 
18th instant was based. 
I have, ete., Freperic C. PENFIELD, 


{Inclosure—Translation. 


No. 3458. ] IMPERIAL AND Royal MINIstrRY, 
oF ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Vienna, July 17, 1916. 
With reference to the very esteemed Note No. 7424? of the 24 
ultimo, the undersigned has the honor to communicate the follewing 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States of America: 
* Not printed. 
* Not printed; see telegram June 21, 1916, Special Supplement, October, 1916, 
p- 306. 
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The Imperial and Royal Government agrees with the Washington 
Cabinet that in the presentation of the case, as set forth in the under- 
signed’s Note No. 807 of February 22d last on the basis of information 
from the Imperial and Royal naval authorities, and as set forth in 
the statements of the crew of the steamer Petrolite, contradictions 
oecur in several essential points. It is evident, however, that it can 
not in any way concede that the naval officer in question, who in 
making his report acted within the bounds of his sworn duty, could 
have presented the case otherwise than as it agreed with his observa- 
tions and impressions. It is to be understood that the Imperial and 
Royal Government does not in any way question the good faith of 
the sources of information of the Washington Cabinet. 

Under all circumstances, however, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment must firmly disavow that the commander of the submarine could 
have acted with the intention of insulting the flag of the United States 
of America or violating the rights of American citizens. According to 
the views of the Imperial and Royal Government no cause is apparent 
for such an assumption, which also involved assumption that the com- 
mander placed himself in opposition to his own Government, whose 
friendly disposition toward the United States and its citizens is well- 
known to the Washington Cabinet. 

Further, after the receipt of the note referred to from His Excel- 
leney the Ambassador of the United States, the Imperial and Royal 
Government is not of the opinion that the situation has now been 
cleared to such an extent that a final decision in regard thereto could 
at this moment be rendered by one side or the other. The Imperial 
and Royal Government, on its part, in order to do everything possible 
toward an elucidation of the circumstances, brought the statements 
of the crew of the Petrolite as reported by the Washington Cabinet, 
at once to the knowledge of the Imperial and Royal naval authorities 
who have placed them before the commander of the submarine for the 
purpose of obtaining his thorough report. It may be stated here that 
presentation of the case, regarded as inaccurate by the Washington 
Cabinet, was drafted by the Imperial and Royal naval authorities in 
the absence of the commander on the basis of entries in his journal 
and the statements of the second officer. Even now the commander’s 
testimony in this case can not yet be taken, for the reason that he 
and other witnesses of the incident are at present at sea. Upon his 
return and examination the result of the new investigation will im- 
mediately be made known to the American Government. 

On the other hand, the Imperial and Royal Government wishes to 
draw the attention of the Washington Cabinet to the fact that it is 
not apparent from the very esteemed note whether and in what sense 
the crew of the Petrolite expressed itself in regard to the statement 
that the commander of the submarine sent the captain of the Petrolite 
a bottle of champagne and a box of cigars, and cigarettes to the crew 
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of the steamer, and that the captain finally took his leave on the most 
friendly terms. Inasmuch as this detail is certainly very significant 
and the explanation thereof capable of throwing light on the whole 
incident, the Imperial and Royal Government would request from the 
Washington Cabinet information pertinent thereto, and, in the affirma- 
tive case, information regarding the prompting motive. 
Finally, the Imperial and Royal Government desires to assure the 
Washington Cabinet that should this be the case it would, of course, 
not hesitate to draw from this incident the conclusions which would 
result according to the requirements of international law and courtesy. 
Inasmuch as the undersigned has the honor most respectfully to 


request the good offices of His Excellency the American Ambassador 
to bring the foregoing to the knowledge of his Government, he avails 
himself of this opportunity to renew to His Excellency the Am- 
bassador the expression of his highest consideration. 


BurIAN. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 1332.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 18, 1916. 1 
Mr. Penfield is directed to ascertain from the Minister for Foreign ‘ 


Affairs whether the statement with regard to the attack on the t 
Petrolite has been received from the commander of the submarine. i 
He is informed that pending the receipt of the commander’s statement ;. 
the Department has been delaying a reply to the Austro-Hungarian 4 
note.’ In view of the gravity of the case, this Government requests 
that the matter be hastened, as otherwise it will be forced to press 
the case on the basis of its note of June 21, 1916, and the reply of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government thereto. 


The Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
Ambassador Penfield. 


No. 4453.] IMPERIAL AND RoyAL 
Ministry oF ForeigN AFFAIRS, 
Vienna, September 9, 1916. 
In pursuance of his note No. 3458 of July 17, 1916, the under- 
signed has the honor respectfully to submit to his excellency the 


1 Of July 17, 1916. 


| 
| 
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ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America, Mr. Frederic Courtland Penfield, the following: 

The Imperial and Royal naval authorities instructed the com- 
mander of the submarine boat which participated in the incident of 
the American steamship Petrolite to make a thorough statement con- 
cerning the presentation of the case, as set forth in the note of the 
undersigned, No. 807, of February 22, 1916, as well as on the descrip- 
tion contained in the esteemed note No. 7424 of June 24, 1916. The 
commander declared under oath that he confirms the former exposi- 
tion as correct in all particulars, and the statement by the crew 
of the Petrolite deviating therefrom do not conform with the 
facts. 

The commander stated in detail as follows: 

The first shot was fired across the bow of the Petrolite. When the 
shell struck the water a clearly visible house-high column of water 
arose, which could not have been caused by an explosion in the engine 
room. When thereupon the steamer, instead of stopping, turned its 
bow in the direction of the submarine boat, a second warning shot 
was fired. Notwithstanding this, the steamer kept on turning, and 
thus came closer to the submarine boat, whereupon the latter com- 
menced firing. The crew of the Petrolite admits that the steamer, 
after recognizing the submarine boat, did turn through 90°. This 
statement is very important and might clear up the incident. It was 
just this persistent turning of the steamer that gave rise to the sus- 
picion on board of the submarine boat that they were dealing with a 
vessel under false colors, a Baralong trap. As a matter of fact, in 
the course of his conversation with the captain of the Petrolite, the 
commander of the submarine called attention to this maneuver and 
reminded him of the Baralong case. The name Baralong was cer- 
tainly mentioned. This also proves the incorrectness of the testi- 
mony that the commander had taken the steamer for a cruiser. There 
is no proof required to show that the commander can not have mis- 
taken the petroleum steamer for a cruiser. The commander never- 
theless admits of the possibility of his having said that he had taken 
the Petrolite for a disguised cruiser, after the manner of the Baralong; 
yet he can not remember having made such a statement. 

The suspicion that the Petrolite intended to attack the submarine 
boat was further strengthened by the fact that the steamer did not, 
as is generally the case, emit steam with a cloud of smoke, which can 
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be seen from a distance as an indication that it had stopped. As 
on the turning of the ship no American flags were to be seen painted 
on the sides, the commander was fully under the distinct impression 
that he had before him a ship like the Baralong, although the steamer 
was at first sighted without even any national flag. It is not correct 
that the commander had admitted that the steamer had stopped; on 
the contrary, it is stated in the above-mentioned note No. 807 in entire 
conformity with the facts that the steamer ‘‘apparently’’ stopped the 
engines, but then turned toward the submarine boat. 

That, as a matter of fact, the Petrolite must have turned through 
more than 90° appears from the statement of the American naval 
constructor that the projectile which struck the steamer must have 
had an angle of impact of 45°. The submarine boat lay stopped 
astern of the steamer when the steamer was ordered to stop. It is 
not feasible to explain the angle of 45° by a maneuver of the sub- 
marine boat, for there was no reason for the latter to proceed to a 
dangerous position ahead of the steamer. The boat was obliged to 
endeavor to remain astern of the steamer, in order not to expose itself 
to the danger of being rammed. The commander can not concur in 
the opinion that an attempt at ramming could not be assumed for the 
reason that the steamer was 2 miles distant from the submarine 
boat, and that subsequently an attempt at ramming would appear as 
hopeless ; for he holds that a submarine boat can not in a few moments 
submerge deep enough to escape an attack, so that the possibility of 
ramming a submarine boat is not to be excluded even when the boat 
is 2 miles or more from the steamer. 

Finally, it is incorrect to assert that the maneuver executed by 
the Petrolite was the proper and reasonable mode of procedure. On 
the contrary, every steamer which is held up by a belligerent man- 
of-war is obliged, as is generally known, to stop as quickly as possible 
without exeeuting any maneuver. <A captain of a merchant vessel 
must know that a maneuver such as that of the Petrolite, particularly 
in the ease of being stopped by a submarine boat, subjects his vessel 
to suspicion, and therefore places it in serious danger. Moreover, 
there were not 12, but only 5, shots fired. As to the effect of these 
shots, the commander distinctly remembers that the captain stated 
that the damage caused on deck was insignificant. 

After the captain had come on board of the submarine boat, the 
commander, in addition to calling his attention to the false maneuver 
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and to the Baralong case, also called his express attention to the 
absence of a neutral distinguishing mark. 

The wound of the Danish sailor was a very slight one; there can 
obviously be no question of serious flesh wounds. The sailor came 
on board of the submarine with the captain and said, in the course 
of the conversation, that a fragment of a shell had grazed his left 
upper thigh. He was of good cheer and smiled when expressions of 
sympathy were extended to him. He was a member of the boat’s crew 
and accepted cigarettes from the commander of the submarine boat. 

The testimony of the captain in connection with the delivery of 
provisions does not conform with the facts. It was only a question of 
whether he could let the officers’ mess have some fresh meat. The 
submarine boat was amply supplied with provisions; but inasmuch 
as at the time it had been 10 days at sea it is conceivable that fresh 
provisions would have been welcome. 

The captain declared himself immediately ready to turn over such 
provisions and refused any compensation, with the remark that, being 
a seaman, he would gladly assist every other seaman. The captain let 
the submarine boat have a ham, 50 eggs, and about 20 pounds of 
mutton. 

After the incident the boat remained at sea for some considerable 
time, which would have been impossible had it been dependent upon 
the provisions supplied by the Petrolite. There can be no question 
of compulsion, nor was any compulsion exercised in the case of the 
Danish sailor. When the captain and his men were about to leave 
the submarine boat to get the provisions, the commander asked him 
whether the member of his boat’s crew who could speak German could 
remain on board the submarine for the time being, as it was intended 
to put a few questions to him concerning traffic in this region and 
sailing routes. The captain without further ado stated that he was 
willing to leave the sailor on board, and he himself returned in his 
boat to the steamer. Shortly thereafter the same rowboat, manned by 
two sailors and without the captain, came alongside of the submarine 
boat and one of the sailors delivered a small basket of provisions to 
the commander. The commander again had his thanks therefor trans- 
mitted, and handed the Dane, who now reéntered the boat, as a kind 
of return present a bottle of champagne and a box of cigars for the 
captain. The captain would surely have refused this present had the 
steamer and his crew been illegally or inconsiderately treated by the 
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submarine boat. He had, moreover, taken leave of the commander in 
the most friendly manner by shaking hands and lifting his hat. 

At the end of the inquiry the commander of the submarine boat 
emphasized that it was as a matter of course far from his thoughts 
to offend a neutral flag. It was inconceivable to him that such a thing 
should be attributed to a naval officer. Moreover, no offense can be 
seen in the application of prize law. The firing upon the steamer 
under a neutral flag which does not stop, or does not comply with an 
order to stop in a regular manner, is founded on international law— 
to say nothing of the fact that the commander of the submarine boat 
was of the belief that the American flag had been fraudulently hoisted. 
The commander rejected, as devoid of any foundation, the assertion 
that he had submitted an incorrect report. He stated that he would 
leave the decision of the question whether he was guilty of a lack of 
judgment and self-control or indeed of any evil intention with entire 
composure to his superiors, who alone were competent to criticize 
his conduct. 

After the commander had given his testimony, the second officer 
and the chief quartermaster of the submarine boat, who had been 
similarly informed of the matter under investigation, were heard 
under oath. They confirmed the testimony of the commander in all 
particulars. An examination of the other members of the crew was 
abstained from, because they had no knowledge of the incident from 
their own observation. 

In the opinion of the Imperial and Royal Government, a com- 
parison of the depositions of the officers of the submarine boat, herein 
reproduced, with the statements of the crew of the Petrolite, gives 
room to the possibility of easily explaining and clearing up the ap- 
parently existing contradictions as to the essential details of the inci- 
dent in approximately the following manner: 

The steamer did not intend to attack the man of war, but the 
improper, though well-meant, conduct of the captain necessarily awak- 
ened the suspicion of the submarine boat, so that its commander felt 
himself compelled, after firing warning shots, to fire a few shots at 
the steamer, the crew of which, in their surprise at the unexpected 
encounter, at once believed that they had been fired upon from the 
first. The delivery of the provisions and the detention of the Danish 
sailor were probably not in accordance with the wishes of the captain 
of the Petrolite, but he outwardly evinced his readiness, perhaps be- 


} 
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cause he knew that he was confronted by a man of war with whose 
wishes he felt himself obliged to comply, so that he only had the 
impression of yielding to coercion, without the commander, however, 
having the slightest thought of exercising compulsion. 

Be this as it may, in view of the sworn depositions of the officers 
of the submarine boat, herein reproduced, and which explain the 
incident in a plausible manner, the Imperial and Royal Government 
entertains the conviction that the commander acted entirely within the 
limits prescribed by international law, and that, therefore regrettably 
as it may be that an American ship suffered in the event, no respon- 
sibility is to be attached either to the commander or the Imperial and 
Royal Government. 

It may finally be remarked that the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment is in possession of sworn statements of a number of members 
of the crew of the Petrolite which agree in important particulars with 
the statement of the commander of the submarine boat. The Imperial 
and Royal Chargé d’Affaires at Washington has already availed him- 
self of the occasion of laying the contents of these protocols! before 
the Department of State. 

The undersigned has now the honor to respectfully request his 
excellency the ambassador of the United States of America to kindly 
bring the foregoing to the cognizance of the Government of the United 
States, and at the same time avails himself, etc., BuRIAN. 


THE TORPEDOING OF THE BRITISH STEAMSHIP ‘‘PERSIA.”’ 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
London, January 1, 1916. 


First. 

P. and O. Liner Persia reported sunk, submarine, while approach- 
ing Alexandria. 

Robert N. MeNeely, American consul, Aden, going to post, left 
London as passenger. 

Nearly all on board perished. SKINNER. 
* Not printed. 
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The Secretary of State to Consul Garrels.* 
Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 1, 1916. 
P. and O. liner Persia reported submarine while approaching 
Alexandria. MeNeely, Consul, Aden, among passengers. Report 
promptly concerning him and other Americans with all obtainable 
details. LANSING. 


Consul Garrels to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 

Alexandria, January 1, 1916. 
P. and O. liner Persia carrying 4.7 gun sunk five minutes past one 
afternoon December thirtieth about three hundred miles northwest 
Alexandria. Presumably torpedo, no submarine was seen, second 
officer Bromley seeing torpedo track. Vessel sunk in about five 
minutes. Two American citizens aboard. Charles H. Grant, Manager 
Vacuum Oil Company, Calcutta, is safe Alexandria. Robert Ney 
MeNeely, assigned Consul of the United States at Aden, most probably 
lost. Of a total four hundred passengers and crew one hundred 
fifty-five landed Alexandria January one. MeNeely last seen in 
water. In view of the facts sunken vessel being armed does the 

Department desire the affidavits. 
GARRELS. 


Diplomatic Agent Arnold to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


Cairo, January 2, 1916. 
P and O steamer Persia torpedoed forty miles southeast of Crete 
Thursday 1.05 p. m., without warning. Nationality submarine un- 
known as not visible. Sank in five minutes. About 550 passengers 
and crew including many women and children. About 150 saved. 


American consulat Alexandria. 


| 
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Survivors picked up after 30 hours by British destroyer Mallard. 
Reported that American Consul proceeding to post at Aden lost. 
Details given me by a High Commissioner, whose military secretary, 


Bigham, is survivor. Can obtain affidavit if desired. 
ARNOLD. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 3, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing referring to the reply of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government in the Ancona matter and the favorable impression 
formed of the friendly and reasonable attitude of the Government, ete., 
requests Mr. Penfield to make immediate inquiry at the Foreign Office 
concerning the facts in connection with the sinking of the Persia and 
to express the grave solicitude of the United States Government. 
Mr. Penfield is requested to seek assurances of early and very serious 
action by the Government of Austria-Hungary in the case in the same 
spirit and upon the same principles set forth so frankly in the last 
note to United States regarding the Ancona. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


No. 1169.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, January 8, 1916. 
Sm: Referring to the Department’s telegraphic instruction No. 
1066 of January 3rd and my telegram No. 1074 of January 4th 
relative to the sinking of the S. S. Persia, I have the honor to inclose 
herewith copy of a Note No. 49, dated January 5, 1916, together 
with translation, from Baron Burian, Imperial and Royal Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, expressing the views of the Austro-Hungarian 


Government in this connection. 
I have, ete., FReDERIC C. PENFIELD. 
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The Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Ambassador 
Penfield. 


No. 49.] I. anp R. Ministry or Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Vienna, January 5, 1916. 
In reply to the esteemed note of the 4th instant, No. 4436, the 
undersigned has the honor to state to His Excellency, F. C. Penfield, 
Ambassador of the United States of America, that nothing is known 
to the Imperial and Royal Government concerning the circumstances 
of the sinking of the English steamer Persia other than the per- 
tinent newspaper reports. For this reason and, further, inasmuch as 
the esteemed note cited above offers no tangible clue in this respect, 
there is searcely a question of responsibility for us in this incident. 
But the Imperial and Royal Government, in full accord with the 
views of the Government of the United States, considers it as self- 
understood that in every other instance involving a responsibility on 
its part it will be guided by the views and principles which were 
recognized here in connection with the sinking of the Italian steamer 


Ancona. 
The undersigned, ete. Burian, 


Consul Garrels to the Secretary of State. 
[ Extract. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Alexandria, January 8, 1916. 

Sm: I have the honor to report as follows in regard to the sinking 
of the P. and O. liner Persia. 

At 5.30 o’clock on January Ist, 1916, Mr. Charles H. Grant tele- 
phoned to the Consulate. He stated that he was an American citizen, 
a survivor of the Persia, and was then on board of the H. M. S. Han- 
nibal, having arrived at Alexandria about an hour before. The 
Hannibal is permanently anchored at Alexandria in the outer harbor 
for defense purposes. This was the first advice or information of any 
kind I had of the disaster. I immediately set off for the Hannibal in 
a launch from the U. S. 8S. Des Moines, which Commander Blakely 
kindly put at my Gisposal. On arriving aboard of the Hannibal at 
about seven o’clock, I found the British Vice Consul of Alexandria 
in conference with the survivors who had been brought to Alexandria 
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by the British armed trawler Mallow. I was informed that one hun- 
dred and fifty-one persons had been brought in, which made up the 
contents of four of the Persia’s boats that had been picked up. All 
told the same story: An explosion while at luncheon; a hurried en- 
deavor to put on life belts and report to the lifeboat stations that had 
been previously assigned to the passengers; a rapid list of the ship to 
port and subsequent sinking in about five minutes; no vessel or craft 
of any description seen by anyone before or after the explosion. None 
of the officers of the Persia were interviewed. Those who had not 
gone ashore had retired. 

Mr. Grant then told me that Consul MeNeely, of Aden, had been 
on board. Mr. Grant stated that he and Consul McNeely were at 
luncheon when the explosion occurred. Both hurried to their cabins 
for life belts. Consul MeNeely’s cabin was on the port side of the 
deck above the dining salon, at the entrance to which they parted. 
Mr. Grant did not see Mr. McNeely again. One of the survivors told 
Mr. Grant that he had seen the Consul swimming, but Mr. Grant 
could not recall who his informant was. 

Commander Blakely having kindly extended the hospitality of the 
Des Moines to Mr. Grant, I conducted him aboard, where he remained 
until his departure for Cairo, on January 6, 1916. 

My telegram to the Department sent at 11 o’clock on January Ist, 
1916, contained all of the details it was possible to gather at that time. 

On the morning of January 2, 1916, telegrams from the Depart- 
ment and Consul General Skinner at London requesting information 
in regard to the disaster were received. Prompt replies were trans- 
mitted. 

The Department’s telegram of January 3, 1916, stating that affi- 
davits were desired, was received about noon January 4th. Unfortu- 
nately, the officers and lascar crew had already left Alexandria and 
were on their way to England via Port Said, Malta, and Marseilles. 
A telegram immediately dispatched to Port Said arrived too late for the 
Consular Agent there to see the party. The Consul at Malta has been 
requested to interview the party on arrival there and obtain the de- 
sired affidavits. In event of his failure, he has been asked to communi- 
cate with the Consul General at Marseilles. 

The affidavits obtained here are being transmitted with separate 
dispatch to-day. 


I have, ete., ARTHUR GARRELS. 
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Consul Keblinger to the Secretary of State. 


No. 42.] AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Valetta, January 9, 1916. 
Sir: In accordance with the Department’s telegraphic instruction 
of January 6, 1916, I have the honor to inclose herewith affidavits of 
Lord Montagu of Boileau, Ship’s Steward Charles Leonard Martin 
and Mr. Mafessanti Benvenuto, survivors of the British steamer Per- 
sia which was sunk in the Mediterranean December 30, 1915, about 


1.10 p. m. 

A summary of the statements contained in the affidavits were 
cabled to the Department to-day, a confirmation copy of the telegram 
being attached hereto. 

As stated in the te'egram Mr. Alexander Clark and seven Indians 
of the crew, survivors of the Persia were sent from Malta after only a 


short detention. 
I have, ete., KEBLINGER, 


[Inclosure. ] 
Statement of Lord Montagu of Boileau, Re sinking of S. 8S. ‘‘ Persia.’’ 


The voyage of the Persia had been a very successful one up to the 
time of the accident, and everyone was very comfortable and happy. 
On the day before the accident, we had boat drill at 10.30 a. m, and all 
of the passengers and crew went to their appointed stations, all the 
passengers with their life belts on. Owing to the ship not being full 
there was ample accommodation for everyone. 

About 1.10 p. m. on Thursday, December 30, just as we were sit- 
ting down to tiffin there was a terrific explosion just abaft the main 
saloon; the smell of explosives at once told us what had happened, 
and I realized the ship had been torpedoed; the passengers at once 
went to fetch their life belts, and go to their stations without any sign 
of panic or fuss. When I got to the station allotted for No. 6 boat, 
on the port side, I saw boats being lowered on that side, but owing 
to the list of the ship, for she had begun to heel over very consider- 
ably, I at once realized that it was impossible to get into any boats 
on the port side as the ship was lying over on them, and still retained 
too much way, making it impossible to hope for any safety by boats 
on the port side. With great difficulty I then climbed up the star- 
board side, trying to pull with me a lady passenger who happened to 
be near me; the ship was then practically on her beam ends, and this 
was about three minutes after she had been struck. The ship now be- 
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gan to sink rapidly by the stern and I was swept off my feet by the 
rush of water along the promenade deck, going overboard on the star- 
board side. The ship then sank and I was sucked down a long way, 
striking my head and body against several pieces of wreckage. It 
seemed a very long time before I came to the surface again, though 
I was conscious of rising very quickly, owing to the extreme buoyancy 
of my Grieve Waistcoat, which certainly at this moment saved my 
life. Just before the ship foundered there was the usual and inevi- 
table uprush of steam and smoke from the engine room and stokehold. 
To show the rapidity with which the vessel went down I do not think 
more than four minutes could have elapsed from the time of her being 
struck to the time she disappeared. I am convinced that the com- 
mander, the officers and the crew did all that was possible to be done 
under the terrible circumstances. 

When I had recovered my senses sufficiently to look around I 
saw the sea covered with struggling human beings but very little 
wreckage, and as far as I could see there seemed to be only three boats 
afloat in the water. There was nothing to indicate the presence of a 
submarine nor did I see any sign of one while on the Persia subse- 
quent to the torpedoing and previous to the sinking of the vessel. I 
then swam towards a signal locker I saw floating in the distance and 
to which was clinging the ship’s doctor, who appeared in a stunned 
condition, as his head appeared to be injured in some way; on reach- 
ing it I found it would not support more than one person so I left 
the doctor on it and swam towards a boat floating upside down about 
fifty yards away, her bottom being covered with native seamen, far 
too many for the boat to support. I managed, however, to climb up 
and get astride of the keel band on the extreme end aft and from this 
position I saw a boat a short distance off, picking up people, and 
shouted to them to come and help us, but they rowed away, but as 
there were cries of help from all sides I make no complaint about 
them not coming to our assistance. About one hour after the disaster 
there were on our upturned boat four Europeans left, besides about 
twenty native crew, the remainder having dropped off as they became 
too weak to hold on. The boat at this time was righted by a big wave, 
and we managed after great difficulty to get into her. I then realized 
that not only had she a large hole in her bottom, but that her bows 
were split open as well, probably smashed in the lowering. She was 
also in a state of extreme instability for the air tanks which showed 
she was one of the life boats were some of them smashed and others 
perforated and the smallest weight on the starboard side of her tended 
to capsize her again, which before we were picked up happened sev- 
eral times. About sunset we were most of us sitting up to our knees 
in water, and there remained when the sun went down of the original 
number in the boat, thirteen native seamen and firemen, two Goanese 
stewards, one Italian 2d class passenger, one Scotchman, also a 2d class 
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passenger, one English Steward, named, Martin, and myself, i.e., nine- 
teen only. Had it not been for Mr. Alexander Clark, the Scotch pas- 
senger, and Martin, the steward, who more than once helped me to 
climb back into the boat, after she capsized so often, I should have had 
no chance. At sunset I managed to stand up in the boat and have a 
good look around and saw only one boat to the eastward about one 
mile away and one or two survivors still clinging to wreckage to the 
southward of us. Though there was not much wind there was a con- 
siderable swell on and nearly all the time the sea was breaking over us. 

Before the night was half gone several more natives died in the 
boat from exhaustion, and as the bodies were washed about in the 
boat we had to throw them overboard. About 8 p. m. a steamer passed 
with her saloon lights all showing, about one mile to the southward; 
we tried to attract her attention by shouting, and the other ship’s boat, 
to the eastward, burnt two red flares, but she took no notice, possibly 
thinking it was a ruse of a hostile submarine. When the moon rose 
about 2 a. m. I saw one or two more natives had died, including the 
doctor’s Goanese servant, who was sitting on the gunwale of the boat 
next tome. At dawn next morning, Friday, the 31st, there were only 
eleven, all told, left in the boat. The Italian passenger then helped 
to pick out more bodies at his end of boat. About three hours after 
sunrise we saw a two-funneled and two-masted steamer to the south- 
ward, and our hopes again raised. We managed to hoist a piece of 
torn flag on the one oar left in the boat, as a signal, and saw the 
ship’s boat to the eastward, which seemed to be floating well, do the 
same. The ship passed westward bound about three miles away but 
either did not see us or suspected a ruse. We saw nothing for the 
rest of this day. One of the native crew about noon managed to get 
a tin of biscuits from the locker in the boat under the thwarts, and we 
managed to eat a little of this. We then had been nearly thirty hours 
without food or water—that is, since breakfast the day before. We 
saw nothing of any ship for the rest of the day. Personally I felt the 
heat of the sun, for except a small khaki searf which I had in my 
pocket I should have had no protection, as none of us had any cover- 
ings for our heads. 

At sunset on Friday we had practically given up all hope of being 
saved, and I found it a great struggle to keep awake and hold on, as 
the tendency to drowsiness was almost irresistible. We capsized again 
about 7 p. m. owing to the instability of the boat, and in this capsize 
we lost the tin of biscuits and the red flares we hoped to use that night. 
About 8 p. m. we saw the masthead lights of a steamer, the ship that 
eventually picked us up, far away to the eastward, and presently I 
could discern her side lights, which showed me she was coming pretty 
nearly straight for us. When she got close to us we started shouting 
in unison, and when she was about half a mile away she ported her 
helm, stopped her engines and appeared to be listening. We knew now 
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like other ships she expected a ruse and dare not approach until she 
made further investigations. After some time she came up closer to 
us and we heard the first human voice shout out to us; she also blew 
her whistle; this was about 8.30 p. m. When she came closer we 
tried to explain that we were helpless and had no means of getting 
alongside. Eventually the captain (Captain Allen) of this ship, 
which proved to be the Alfred Hold steamer Ning Chow, bound from 
China to London, very cleverly maneuvered his ship alongside our 
wreckage and threw two lines to us, thus hauling us alongside. 
Bowlings were passed round us, and we were hauled on board. 

The captain and his officers did all they could for us and I consider 
it a very plucky act on their part, for they knew they were in the 
danger zone and ran the risk of being torpedoed themselves. I should 
mention it was Mr. Allen Maclean, the 3rd officer of this ship, who 
was the officer of the watch at the time and who first appears to have 
heard our cries, and our being saved is mainly due to him. 

Once on board we began slowly to recover from the exposure and 
injuries which we had been subjected to, and we eventually arrived at 
Malta at dawn on Monday, January 3. We were sent on to St. Paul’s 
Day for examination and brought on to Valetta in a steam trawler, 
where we were met by Captain Andrews, the P. & O. Co.’s agent, who 
showed us every consideration and kindness. 

I consider that our being saved at all is an absolute miracle, as we 
were fast approaching a stage of complete exhaustion, and the chances 
of the Ning Chow passing over the spot so close were infinitesimal, 
and the same may be said of any other vessel. 

In conclusion I would again state that everything possible was 
done by the commander, officers, and crew of the ship during this 
terrible crisis, and so far as I could see the ship was in every way 
well found and that boats in good order and condition up to the time 
of the disaster. A constant watch was kept and any warning given 
by a submarine would undoubtedly have been seen at once. 
Montaau oF Peer. 


Sworn to and subscribed in my presence this ninth day of Janu- 
ary, 1916. WILBUR KEBLINGER, 
American Consul, Malta. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


[Inclosure 2.] 
Statement of Charles Leonard Martin, Re sinking of S. S. ‘‘ Persia.’’ 


I, Charles Leonard Martin, a British subject, aged eighteen years 
and ten months, having been duly sworn, depose as follows: 
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I was a steward on the P. & O. steamer Persia, bound from London 
to Bombay. On December 30, 1915, I was serving at table during 
luncheon in the dining saloon when at about 1.10 p. m. there was a 
violent explosion which shook the boat from stem to stern and I real- 
ized at once that the ship had been torpedoed. Immediately after the 
explosion I rushed to get my life belt and then to my station, which 
was No. 5 boat on the starboard side. The chief engineer was also 
at boat station No. 5 but it was impossible to lower the boat owing to 
the listing of the ship to the port side. As the ship listed more to 
port I held on to a boat davit on the starboard side and after a very 
few moments I was sucked into the water. When I came to the sur- 
face I was dazed and floated around for a while, but finally managed 
to get to an upturned boat which was occupied by about 20 or 25 
persons, mostly Lasears. We were taken up by the Ning Chow about 
8.30 p. m. of Friday, December 31, 1915, and brought to Malta. My 
experience after getting to the lifeboat was similar to that of Lord 
Montagu, which is described fully in his affidavit. 

During the time I was on deck immediately after the explosion and 
while in the water and later in the lifeboat I saw no sign of a sub- 
marine. 

The Persia has a 4.7-gun mounted aft, but so far as I know it was 
not used as there was no sound of a report previous to the torpedoing 
and afterwards there was not sufficient time to use the gun, the ship 
going down within five minutes after being hit, nor could it have 
been used owing to the great list of the vessel. 

C. L. Martin. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this ninth day of January, 


1916. 
KEBLINGER, 
American Consul, Malta. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


[Inclosure 3.] 


Statement of Mafessanti Benvenuto, Re sinking of S. S. ‘‘ Persia.’’ 


I, Mafessanti Benvenuto, an Italian subject, whose home address is 
on Nappione 26, Turin, Italy, having been duly sworn, depose as 

ollows: 

I was traveling as a second-class passenger on the steamer Persia, 
Marseille to Bombay, en route to Mysore (India), as a contractor of 
J. Taylor & Son, 6 Queen Street Place, London, E. C., England. 

On December 30, 1915, while the passengers were at dinner the ves- 
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sel was struck by a torpedo, this being the first intimation that the 
passengers had of a submarine in the vicinity. It was 1.05 when the 
vessel was hit and it sank at 1.10 p.m. Nothing was seen indicating 
the presence of a submarine. After the explosion I rushed to the 
deck and previous to the sinking of the ship I jumped into the sea 
and must have gone down at least fifty feet. When I came to the sur- 
face I climbed into a small boat together with some other 28 men. 
We remained in this boat, keeping it afloat with great difficulty for 
thirty-one hours, when we were picked up by the Ning Chow and 
brought to Malta. Only eleven men of the crowd originally on the 


boat survived, four Europeans and seven Arabs. 
MAFESSANTI BENVENUTO. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of January, 1916. 
KEBLINGER, 
American Consul, Malta. 


[Seal of the American Consulate.] 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, January 17, 1916. 

Mr. Gerard reports that he has been informed by German Under 

Secretary Zimmermann that all German submarines have now re- 

ported and that a German submarine did not cause the sinking of 

the Persia. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, January 22, 1916. 

Sir: Confirming my telegram No. 1103? of to-day’s date I have 

the honor to inclose herewith a copy and translation of a note from the 

Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs disclaiming any par- 

ticipation of an Austro-Hungarian submarine in the sinking of the 

S. 8. Persia, on which my telegram above referred to was based. 

I have, etce., Freperic C. PENFIELD. 


No. 1217.] 


* Not printed. 
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[Inclosure—Translation. } 


The Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs to Ambassador 
Penfield. 


No. 282. ] I. anp R. Ministry or Foreign AFFairs, 
Vienna, January 21, 1916. 

The undersigned has the honor, pursuant to his note No. 49 of the 
5th instant, to inform His Excellency the Ambassador of the United 
States of America, with the request to notify his Government thereof, 
that in the meanwhile all the Austro-Hungarian submarines have re- 
turned from their voyages and no one of them comes into considera- 
tion in connection with the sinking of the Persia. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to renew to 
His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States the expression 
of his highest consideration. BurIAN. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Philip. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. } 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 2, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing informs Mr. Philip that the Department is in receipt 
of advices that on December 30, 1915, the P. and O. line steamer 
Persia, British, which carried at 4.7 gun, while southeast of Crete 
about forty miles and about three hundred miles northwest of Alex- 
andria was sunk without warning by an explosion which occurred on 
the port side, caused by a torpedo. Immediately before the ship was 
sunk the wake of the torpedo was seen, and in a few minutes the 
ship sunk, so that it was possible to launch only a few of the vessel’s 
boats. Two or more American citizens, one of them an American 
Consular representative, en route to Aden, lost their lives as a result 
of the destruction of the vessel. 

Mr. Philip is instructed formally to bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Turkish Government, and to request that he be informed 
as to whether the sinking of the Persia was caused by a submarine 
operating under the instructions of that Government, or by one carry- 
ing the Turkish flag. 
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Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 


No. 3073.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, February 17, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to my telegram No. 3805 of to-day’s date, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith inclosed copies of a Note dated 
February 16th, which I have now received from the Foreign Office, 
transmitting copies of twelve further statements which have been 
made by the chief officer, second officer, and second engineer of the 
S. S. Persia, together with copies of statements made by the sur- 
viving engineers, able seamen, and carpenter of that vessel, in regard 


to her loss. 
I have, ete., Water HINES PAGE. 


[Inclosure. ] 


The British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Ambassador 
W. H. Page. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, 
February 16, 1916. 


Your EXcELLENCY: 
With reference to my note of the 29th ultimo, I have the honor to 


transmit to Your Excellency herewith, for the information of the 
United States Government, copies of further statements by the ec? ‘ef 
officer, second officer, and second engineer of the S. 8S. Persia, together 
with copies of statements by the surviving engineers, able seamen, and 
carpenter of that vessel, in regard to her loss. 


I have, ete., 
(For Sir E. Grey :) 
W. LANGLEY. 


I, Harold Geoffrey Stephen Wood, of ‘‘ Westeria,’’ 14 Holmes 
Road, Twickenham, second officer of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamship Persia, make oath and say as follows: 

I hold a certificate as second mate and have been an Officer in the 
P. and O. Company’s service since March, 1913. I have been in the 
Persia since June, 1914. 

On the 30th December last I went on watch at noon and found the 
eaptain in personal charge of the navigation. There was a seaman 
on the lookout in the crow’s nest, another on the forecastle, and an 
A. B. and a lascar on duty at their stations, also looking out on the 
lower bridge, one on either side in addition to the A. B. with me at 
the wheel. There were also three of the gun’s crew on the poop aft, 
viz., two A. B.’s aft and one marine gunner. 
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At 1.10 p. m. Captain Hall was on the lower bridge, and I then 
saw the wake of a torpedo approaching (four points on the port bow) 
the ship, a second before she was struck. I had not sighted a sub- 
marine myself nor had anything been reported to me nor was any 
warning given. As soon as the ship was struck I attempted to give the 
the five-blast signal on the whistle which had been agreed upon to 
order all to their boat stations, but could not work the whistle, as the 
steam had gone. I then ran down to the lower bridge and asked 
Captain Hall if I could help with the secret dispatches, and he an- 
swered, ‘‘No; I am attending to them myself; get out the port boats 
as quickly as possible and look after your passengers.’’ I left the 
bridge and went aft, as directed, taking my life belt on the way. The 
Captain had been personally in charge of the navigation all the day 
directing and verifying the courses and had not, I gather, been down 
to the saloon to lunch. 

The weather was fine, but the sea was choppy and it would have 
been difficult to see the periscope of a submarine, although all were on 
the alert for such a contingency. The torpedo struck the ship on the 
port side just abaft the forward funnel and probably fractured the 
bulkhead separating No. 3 hold (one of the largest holds) from the 
stoke hold. After the first explosion caused by the torpedo there 
almost immediately followed another explosion, and as I saw no see- 
ond torpedo I concluded one of the boilers had blown up, partly be- 
cause of the quantity of steam which was rising and for the reason 
I could not get steam for the whistle, and also from the fracture there 
was in the deck through which coal and ashes had been blown. 

There were 20 boats on the Persia, 10 on either side of the ship, 
which would accommodate nearly 1,000 people and sufficient, even 
with the starboard boats out of service, to accommodate all the per- 
sons on board. 

One of the boats on the port side No. 6 was blown away by the 
first explosion, but the crew were going to their appointed stations, as 
prearranged, and when I reached the poop Nos. 14 and 16 boats were 
already being properly lowered. 

I then looked to the two inside boats and found their gripes had 
been already released so as to enable them to float when the ship went 
down, so I went over to the starboard side to see if anything could be 
done to release any of the boats there, and found the third engineer 
trying to clear away No. 15 starboard boat, which had a number of 
people in it, but the boat, owing to the ship’s list, was caught on the 
eyebrows of the ports, so I called out to the people in the boat to jump 
into the water, which was the only thing for them to do. 

I saw No. 14 port boat clear, but No. 16 was sunk by the ship’s 
davits cutting it as the vessel went over. 

The Persia went down under my feet, and when I got into the 
water, I saw two empty boats floating with no one in them, evidently 
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the inside boats No. 14A and 134A, the gripes of which had been re- 
leased to admit of their floating when the ship sank. I swam to one 
of them and just as I got hold of it it turned turtle, and I then went 
to the other, got into it, and picked up altogether 43 people from the 
water, subsequently taking five more out of the Chief Officer’s boat, 
which was overloaded. 

Everybody behaved exceedingly well, both passengers and crew, 
and if there had been only a few minutes’ more time we should have, 
I believe, saved pretty well everybody on board. 

(Signed) H. G. S. Woop, 
2d Officer. 


Sworn by the above named Harold Geoffrey Stephen Wood at No. 
122 Leadenhall Street, in the city of London, this twentieth day of 


January, 1916, Before me. 
(Signed) Joun A. DonnIson, 


A Commissioner for Oaths. 


Chargé Philip to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 

Constantinople, March 8, 1916. 

Mr. Phillip reports receipt of a note verbale dated March seventh 
from the Sublime Porte, stating that the Persia was not sunk by a 
submarine flying the Turkish flag, and that as all naval vessels under 
the instructions of the Government of Turkey must fly the flag of Tur- 
key, it therefore could not have been a Turkish submarine or a sub- 
marine acting under instructions of the Government of Turkey. 


CASE OF THE ‘‘IMPERATOR.’’ * 


Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Extract. ] 
AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Barcelona, April 14, 1916. 


Russian barkentine Imperator with cargo timber from Gulfport, 
Mississippi, bound for Marseille, France, thrice shot at by cannon 


? For additional correspondence concerning the Imperator, see Special Sup- 
plement, 1916, pp. 305-306. 
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without warning, one taking effect and vessel subsequently set afire 
by Austrian submarine near Columbretes Islands off Spanish Medi- 
terranean coast April eleventh. Jmperator carried two American 
citizens in crew, Gustave Olson and Aner Swennsson; former now in 
hospital Barcelona with shrapnel wounds. Swennsson uninjured. 


Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 


[ Extract. ] 
No. 180.] AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Barcelona, May 24, 1916. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that the American seamen Gustave 
Olson and Einer A. D. Swensson, whose relief and transportation the 
Department provided for by its telegram of April 27' to this Con- 
sulate General, are returning to the United States on the Spanish line 
passenger steamer Montserrat, which leaves Barcelona on May 25 for 
New York. Gustave Olson spent about five weeks in a hospital here 
and is still unable to work. The two sailors made declarations before 
me as to the. circumstances regarding the Russian barkentine Jm- 
perator, bound from Gulfport, Mississippi, for Marseille, France, on 
which they were employed at the time when, in the Mediterranean off 
the Spanish coast, it was attacked by a submarine. I inclose herewith 
copies of their affidavits for the Department’s information and pos- 


sible use. 
I have, ete., Battey Hurst. 


[Inclosure. 
Affidavit of Gustave Olson. 


Crry or BarceLtona, Kinepom or SPAIN, 
Consulate General of the United States of America. 


Gustave Olson, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, being duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says: I embarked as seaman on the Rus- 
sian sailing ship /mperator at Gulfport, Mississippi, which sailed Feb- 
ruary 23, 1916, for Marseilles, France, with a cargo of timber. About 
11 o’clock in the morning on April 11, 1916, in the Mediterranean 
off the east Spanish coast, I heard a shot. I was on deck and when 


* Not printed. 
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I heard the shot I turned and ran back and there I met the Captain. 
We looked all around and all we seen was a Norwegian steamer be- 
hind us. Then we heard another shot. We looked around again and 
finally we saw a submarine about a mile and a half off. She came 
toward us till even with us, a half a mile off. The Captain raised the 
Russian flag and I started to the front to get my clothes. I got 
within three or four feet of the forecastle when they fired again, and 
this shot hit us and I remember I was hit and fell down somewhere 
all doubled up. I must have gone away up in the air, because when 
I got up I was on the other side of the ship and I seen I was wounded 
and blood all over me. I ran around the forecastle and seen Zimmer- 
man wounded and started for aft again. The Captain asked me to 
help throw two boats out. They had shot the bottom out of our life 
boat, which was a nice boat like a launch with seats all around the 
sides, and we had her all fixed up for danger with bread and water 
in her. The other boats were old and small and more for decora- 
tion, just chained down to the deck and we had to chop them off. I 
done the best I could and got the boats off and we all rowed over to 
the submarine. The Captain on the submarine ordered me and Zim- 
merman on board and dressed our wounds and then ordered us back 
into the rowboats. On the submarine two men spoke broken American 
and they told me that they had sunk twelve ships in two days. The 
Captain had a uniform on and the mate, too, with double rows of 
gold buttons and blue caps with gold bands. The Captain and the 
mate had mustache and chin beard and the rest of the crew seemed to 
be young lads. The man that dressed our wounds had high rubber 
boots. The submarine was 80 or 90 feet long, I judge, and under 
water all of the time, for we stood in water up to our knees when the 
wounds was being dressed. The Captain of the submarine told our 
Captain that the submarine was Austrian but that the crew was 
German. 

The submarine’s mate and two men got into our boat, taking our 
mate and rowed over to the Imperator. They took the flag and the 
compass and then asked for all the kerosene we had on board and 
poured it all over the cargo and set it afire, first exploding a bomb in 
the forecastle. Then they got out in the little boat again and the 
submarine mate took a bomb or mine and blew it off, making a hole 
in the side of the ship. Then they came back to the submarine and 
tied a long rope to our two little boats and towed us around the wreck 
which was burning, then towed us out to sea about 15 miles and left 
us there to float. We drifted about a half an hour bailing the boats 
all of the time as they were full of leaks, when we spied a Dutch 
boat which we signaled with a raincoat on an oar. The Dutch boat 
started toward us and we started to row to them. When within about 
three quarters of a mile of them the submarine fired them a shot to 
stop them. They stopped and went in a small boat to the submarine 
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with their papers. Then I thought we were lost surely, as we could 
never have kept afloat much longer in those little boats and a big 
wind was coming up and the sea was getting rougher all the time. 
But the submarine let them go and did not sink them and they picked 
us up and brought us to Barcelona, and I was taken to the Hospital 
Clinieo, where I stayed from April 13th to May 16th under treatment 
all of the time. The doctors thought at first they would amputate my 
thumb and little finger of my left hand and at last they took out the 
bone in the first joint of my thumb. I had a deep shrapnel wound 
on my head, a gash on my cheek, cuts and bruises on different parts 
of my body, besides my thumb and little finger of my left hand being 
broken. 


And further deponent saith not. 
GuSTAVE OLSON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-fourth day of May, 
1916, at Barcelona, Spain. 
Caru Hurst, 
Consul-General of the United States of America. 


[Seal of the American Consulate General.] 


[Inclosure 2.] 
Affidavit of Einer A. D. Swensson. 


City or BArcELONA, Krnapom oF SPAIN, 
Consulate General of the United States of America. 


Einer A. D. Swenson, a citizen of the United States by birth, resi- 
dent at Boston, Massachusetts, 19 years of age, being duly sworn 
according to law deposes and says: I was a member of the crew of 
the Russian barkentine Imperator, which sailed from Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi, on February 23, 1916, with a cargo of lumber for Marseille, 
France. On April eleventh last, in the Mediterranean Sea near the 
Columbretes Islands off the Spanish coast, the said barkentine Jm- 
perator was attacked under the following circumstances: At about a 
quarter before eleven I was at the wheel, alone, I think, on deck, when 
I heard two shots fired and then saw, perhaps a mile forward of us 
on the starboard bow, a submarine. I recognized the shots as a signal 
to stop and so told the captain who came on deck to inquire what was 
the matter; I pointed out the submarine to him, but he told me that it 
was no submarine and that in any ease the signal to stop was not meant 
for us but for a Norwegian vessel aft of us. Instead of lowering the 
sails and heaving to the Captain waited about twenty minutes looking 
at the submarine while I remained at the wheel as he commanded me. 
The Captain then hoisted the Russian flag and went below to call the 
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boatswain, who came up and recognized the vessel as a submarine. 
Immediately afterward when we had come up with the submarine 
which was lying off to starboard, the submarine fired a high shot 
at us as our barkentine was rolling; the shot struck a mast which 
splintered badly. The Captain began to cry and to pray to the sub- 
marine, while the boatswain cut down the sails, and we heaved to. 
Directly we lowered two small boats and I was sent to bail the water 
out of one of them; Gustave Olson, an American sailor who had been 
seriously hurt by the shot that struck the mast, came into the boat and 
lay down in the bow. When we had all left the ship at about half- 
past eleven, we put off, rowing toward the submarine, which took the 
injured sailor on board of it to dress his wounds, and took our Cap- 
tain’s papers also on board for inspection. Then we were obliged to 
row the officers of the submarine, which it was reported was Aus- 
trian manned by Germans (the submarine showed a flag, but I do not 
know what flag it was), back to our barkentine Imperator, in the 
hold of which they placed, so our Captain told me, a bomb with 
paraffin; and then we rowed again to the submarine, on which the 
officers, who appeared to speak good English, re-embarked after mak- 
ing our two small boats fast to the stern of the submarine. I heard 
a slight explosion on board the Jmperator. The submarine thus towed 
us ten or twelve miles toward the coast of Spain and cut us adrift 
after giving us the compass; we were adrift until about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when we were picked up by a Dutch vessel which 
brought our crew to Barcelona. And further deponent saith not. 

Erner A. D. SWENSSON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-fourth day of May, 


1916, at Barcelona, Spain. 
Cart Baitey Horst, 


Consul-General of the United States America. 


[Seal of the American Consulate-General.] 


CASE OF THE ‘‘CHEMUNG.’’ 


Consul Putnam to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. 
AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Valencia, (Received) Nov. 28, 1916. 


American steamer Chemung sunk by gunfire and torpedo by 
Austrian submarine fourteen miles east Cape de Gata, ten twenty 
a. m., twenty-sixth. Crew brought to Valencia; all well. 


PuTNAM. 
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Consul Putnam to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Valencia, November 29, 1916. 

November 29, 1916, 10 p. m. 

Preparing affidavits crew. Master Chief Mate state Chemung 
bound Genoa from New York. Cargo included metals, machinery, 
codfish, cotton, lubricating oil, staves, benzoil, malt, six hundred cases 
blasting caps. Thirty-six thirty-seven north, one fifty-five west, heavy 
westerly swell November twenty-six, ten twenty in the morning. 
Received warning shot, stopped immediately, hoisting signal ‘‘Am 
stopped’’ and ensign, distinguished submarine approaching on port 
quarter. Ten forty submarine mile to westward fired solid shot, hit- 
ting water in line of ship just short port bow. Immediately dis- 
patched chief mate in boat with ship papers. Submarine, under Aus- 
trian flag, examined papers, informed chief mate would sink ship, 
making Master prisoner. Asked location six hundred cases explosives 
loaded aft, stated would bomb ship forward. Submarine steamed 
toward ship, signals at eleven twelve to abandon ship instantly. Crew 
clear of ship eleven twenty-two. Eleven twenty-four at three hundred 
feet fired three shots, only one taking effect on right quarter above 
the water line ten feet from the stern. Fired torpedo eleven thirty 
taking effect after hatch among the explosives, instantly sinking ship, 
débris endangering boats and submarine. Master not imprisoned. 
Boats towed to point five miles off the coast where were picked up 
by a Spanish steamer. PuTNAM. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. 


No. 1436.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 2, 1916. 
Mr. Lansing states that the Department had been advised that the 
United States steamship Chemung had been sunk by torpedo and gun- 
fire from an Austrian submarine on the 26th of November, 10.20 a. m., 
at 36° 37’ north, 1° 55’ west. The vessel had a mixed cargo and was 
bound from New York to Genoa. 
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The Embassy is instructed to bring the case to the Foreign Min- 
ister’s attention, and to ask for an immediate investigation and report 
upon this sinking of an American vessel. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, January 23, 1917. 

Mr. Penfield reports that the Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
stated that, according to the data furnished by the Austro-Hungarian 
naval authorities, the steamship Chemung was on the 26th of last 
November stopped near Gataby, the submarine hailing her hoisting 
the signal ‘‘bring ship’s papers on board’’ and at the same time 
firing a wide warning shot across her bow. The weather was fine and 
almost calm. No steps being taken to lower a boat after the first 
shot, notwithstanding a lengthy interval, a second shot was fired 
across her bow. The signal was easily recognizable, the distance be- 
tween the submarine and the Chemung being about three thousand 
meters. The Chemung then sent a boat with its first officer carrying 
the ship’s papers, which showed that the cargo consisted of war 
material for Italy. The ship’s officer was then notified that the ship 
would have to be sunk. He was then asked if there was any ammuni- 
tion on board, and his answer indicated there was none, but only 
blasting caps in the cargo. The term ‘‘blasting caps’’ being unknown 
on the submarine no especial investigation was made, since it was 
assumed that if explosives were involved the officer questioned would 
have at least added a more explanatory remark, such as ‘‘dynamite.”’ 
The signal ‘‘leave the ship’’ was then hoisted and the boat returned 
to the ship. The entire crew had already made preparation to leave, 
and upon entering the boats carried with them their hats, overcoats, 
walking sticks, and packed valises. It was clearly in evidence that 
the matter of abandoning the ship had already been considered by 
the crew, and therefore all preparations had been made. The boats, 
after having been launched, were rowed away to a considerable dis- 
tance. To sink the ship from leeward was the first intention, but the 
submarine being then too close to the ship after firing two shots in its 
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stern other shots were fired from windward at a distance of about one 
hundred meters. After two or three shells had been fired the entire 
steamer suddenly blew up with a violent explosion. The falling of 
débris and the mainmast did no damage to the lifeboats containing 
the Americans or the submarine, notwithstanding their proximity. A 
suspicion was at once aroused that the Americans had purposely 
refrained from mentioning the fact that explosives were aboard the 
vessel, and the Captain asked how explosives happened to be on 
board. He was told that the explosion was caused by ‘‘blasting caps,’’ 
which were made of dynamite. The two boats were then towed by the 
submarine and conducted to a coast, distant about fifty nautical 
miles. The boats were cast off when about three nautical miles from 
shore, as an unknown steamer appeared at a distance of about four 
thousand meters and steering directly for the submarine, which sub- 
merged. A cargo steamer stopped and took on the crew of the 
Chemung, besides picking up the boats. 

In submitting the above report the naval section of the Austro- 
Hungarian Ministry of War add that it would be remiss if it failed 
to state, according to its opinion, that the crew of the Chemung in 
any event intended to damage the submarine. The Minister for For- 
eign Affairs refers to the order of the Austro-Hungarian prize court 
of November 28, 1914, and says, ‘‘It is of course understood that a 
neutral government is at liberty to resort to diplomatic channels if 
it finds itself unable to accept a decision of the prize court of last 
instanee as satisfactory. The Imperial and Royal Government would 
be able to take a position in the matter of the treatment of persons 
found on board a prize because this question does not belong to the 
competency of the prize courts.’’ 

Mr. Penfield adds that a copy of the note would be sent by pouch, 


which would leave Vienna upon January 25th. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS LIST OF VESSELS ATTACKED.* 


[Notr.—The damaging of the American steamers Seaconnet and 


Goldshell has been reported to the Department. ] 
The Department has also received reports of attacks on vessels of 
other than American registry, with Americans on board as follows: 


1 This list does not include vessels printed as separate cases. 
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4, WARFARE BETWEEN SUBMARINES AND ARMED 
MERCHANT VESSELS. 


The Secretary of State to the British Ambassador. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 22, 1916. 

Sir: Confirming my conversation with Your Excellency of some 
weeks ago, in regard to the instructions which the Imperial German 
Government states have been issued by Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment for the guidance of British sea captains, I have the honor to 
inclose alleged copies of such instructions! which have been formally 
transmitted to this Government by the Imperial German Government. 

I have the honor to request to be informed, if there is no objec- 
tion, as to whether these instructions have been issued by His 
Majesty’s Government and whether they are now in force, and if 
they are not in force what instructions have subsequently been issued 
by the British Government to British merchantmen, and, further, 
whether British sea captains are bound to obey any such instructions 
issued to them under a penalty for neglect to do so. 

I would appreciate it if Your Excellency could find it possible 
to furnish me with this information as promptly as possible. 
I have, ete., Ropert LANSING. 


The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


No. 111.] British Emsassy, 
Washington, April 25, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to your Note of the 22d instant I have the 
honour to inform you that according to a telegram which I have 
received from Sir Edward Grey the instructions of October 20 for 
the guidance of British sea captains, which have been communicated 
to your Government contain the orders at present in force. 
You will no doubt observe that the instructions contained in your 
note under reply were issued before the above-named date. 
I have, ete., Ceci. Sprina RIce. 


*Not printed. See Special Supplement, 1916, pp. 327, et seq. 
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The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


British EMBASSY, 
Washington, April 28, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 

In accordance with a request received from Mr. Woolsey, I have 
pleasure in sending to you herewith a copy of the Admiralty instruc- 
tions for Armed Merchant Ships of October 20, 1915, which were com- 
municated officially to Mr. Page by Sir Edward Grey and published 
in the press here on March 3 last. These are the instructions at pres- 
ent in force. 

I have telegraphed to enquire whether masters of ships who disobey 
these instructions are liable to any penalty and shall not fail to inform 


you as soon as I receive a reply. 
Believe me, etc., Ceci, Sprina Rice. 


[Inclosure. ] 
Confidential. No. 741 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR DEFENSIVELY ARMED MERCHANT SHIPS. 
A, THE STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANT SHIPS. 


(1) The right of the crew of a Merchant Vessel forcibly to resist 
visit and search, and to fight in self-defense, is well recognized in 
International Law, and is expressly admitted by the German Prize 
Regulations in an addendum issued in June, 1914, at a time when it 
was known that numerous merchant vessels were being armed in 
self-defense. 

(2) The armament is supplied solely for the purpose of resisting 
attack by an armed vessel of the enemy. It must not be used for any 
other purpose whatsoever. 

(3) An armed merchant vessel, therefore, must not in any circum- 
stances interfere with or obstruct the free passage of other merchant 
vessels or fishing craft, whether these are friendly, neutral, or hostile. 

(4) The status of a British armed merchant vessel can not be 
changed upon the high seas. 


B. RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN THE EXERCISE OF THE RIGHT OF 
SELF-DEFENSE. 


(1) The Master or Officer in command is responsible for opening 
and ceasing fire. 
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(2) Participation in armed resistance must be confined to persons 
acting under the orders of the Master or Officer in command. 

(3) Refore opening fire the British colours must be hoisted. 

(4) Fire must not be opened or continued from a vessel which 
has stopped, hauled down her flag, or otherwise indicated her inten- 
tion to surrender. 

(5) The expression ‘‘armament’’ in these instructions includes not 
only cannon but also rifles and machine guns in cases where these 
are supplied. 

(6) The ammunition used in rifles and machine guns must conform 
to Article 23, Hague Convention IV, 1907; that is to say, the bullets 
must be cased in nickel or other hard substance, and must not be 
split or cut in such a way as to cause them to expand or set up on 
striking aman. The use of explosive bullets is forbidden. 


C. CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH THE ARMAMENT SHOULD BE 
EMPLOYED. 


(1) The armament is supplied for the purpose of defense only, and 
the object of the master should be to avoid action whenever possible. 

(2) Experience has shown that hostile submarines and aircraft 
have frequently attacked merchant vessels without warning. It is 
important, therefore, that craft of this description should not be 
allowed to approach to a short range at which a torpedo or bomb 
launched without notice would almost certainly take effect. 

British and Allied submarines and aircraft have orders not to 
approach merchant vessels. Consequently it may be presumed that 
any submarine or aircraft which deliberately approaches or pursues 
a merchant vessel does so with hostile intention. In such eases fire 
may be opened in self-defense in order to prevent the hostile craft 
closing to a range at which resistance to a sudden attack with bomb 
or torpedo would be impossible. 

(3) An armed merchant vessel proceeding to render assistance to 
the crew of a vessel in distress must not seek action with any hostile 
craft, though, if she is herself attacked while so doing, fire may be 
opened in self-defense. 

(4) It should be remembered that the flag is no guide to nation- 
ality. German submarines and armed merchant vessels have fre- 
quently employed British, Allied, or neutral colours in order to ap- 
proach undetected. Though, however, the use of disguise and false 
colours in order to escape capture is a legitimate ruse de guerre, its 
adoption by defensively armed merchant ships may easily lead to 
misconeeption. Such vessels, therefore, are forbidden to adopt any 
— of disguise which might cause them to be mistaken for neutral 
ships. 

ADMIRALTY War Starr, 

TRADE Division, 
20th October, 1915. 
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Memorandum from the British Embassy. 


BritisH EMBAssyY, 
Washington, June 5, 1916. 

In connection with the question of the status of merchant vessels 
armed for purposes of defense an enquiry was made by the Depart- 
ment of State as to whether the British Admiralty orders to merchant 
captains impose any penalty in the event of a defensively armed mer- 
chant vessel failing to use such armament for aggressive purposes and 
whether there is any reward offered for the destruction of enemy 
submarines. 

The British Ambassador is instructed to state in reply to this 
enquiry that the Admiralty instructions for defensively armed vessels, 
dated the 20th October, 1915, thé contents of which are already known 
to the United States Government enjoin a strict adherence to de- 
fensive action only, and no question of the infliction of any penalty 
for failure to take offensive action can therefore arise. Further no 
defensively armed British ship has received any money award from 
His Majesty’s Government for firing upon an enemy vessel. 

Ceci, SprinG RIce. 


PART V. 


PAPERS RELATING TO PASSAGE OF BRITISH TROOPS 
OVER AMERICAN TERRITORY. 


The British Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


British Emsassy, 
Washington, December 20, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I am informed by the Attorney in this city for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway that a question has arisen as to whether certain classes 
of Canadian soldiers could be permitted to pass through the State of 
Maine from Vanceboro to Lowelltown on their way from St. John, 
New Brunswick, to points in Canada, the route through United States 
territory being, as you are no doubt aware, that usually taken by 
passengers arriving from England. 

It appears that the Canadian authorities have arranged that sol- 
diers returning from Europe who are, whether owing to wounds or 
otherwise, unfit for further service, shall be examined and discharged 
at Liverpool before embarking for Canada. They are then sent for- 
ward in parties to their homes in Canada, and, though they are during 
the voyage still wearing their service uniforms, they of course no 
longer form part of any military unit and cannot be called upon for 
service without further enlistment. The men thus returning to 
Canada would not carry arms, and I should be grateful if you could 
inform me whether there would be any objection to their passing 
through United States territory as above described. 

Another class of men whom it is desired to send, if possible, over 
the short route are men, wearing uniform, who are returning to their 
homes on furlough, or after being invalided for convalescence. Men 
of this description would travel as individuals, not as parties. It 
would be a great convenience for these men if they were permitted to 
travel through the State of Maine instead of taking the longer alter- 
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native route, and I should be grateful if you could also favour me 
with your views on this point. 
I am, ete., (For the Ambassador.) 
CoLvILLE BARCLAY. 


The Secretary of State to the British Ambassador. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 23, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

In reply to your note of the 20th instant in regard to the passage 
over American territory, by way of the Canadian Pacific Railway, of 
certain classes of Canadian soldiers returning from Europe, I regret 
to say that in the view of my Government the transportation of either 
the class of discharged soldiers wearing their service uniforms, though 
no longer forming a part of any military unit, or the class of invalided 
soldiers returning on furlough, though traveling as individuals, should 
not be allowed over American territory on account of the embarrass- 
ment which almost surely would follow if such passage were per- 
mitted. 

In conveying these views to you I am not insensible of the con- 
venience to the Canadian Government which would result from a 


free passage of such soldiers over the Canadian Pacific Railway 

through the State of Maine, but, on the other hand, it is evident that 

all Canadian troops, sick, wounded, and discharg.d, can easily be 

repatriated without entering any other than Canadian jurisdiction. 
I am, etc., RosBert LANSING. 


i 


PART VI. 


DISPLAY BY NAVAL VESSELS OF DISTINGUISHING 
MARKS ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


[ Translation. 


GERMAN Empassy, 


J. No. A. 7824.] 
Washington, Dec. 1, 1915. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 
By direction of my Government I have the honor to ask of Your 


Excellency that orders be issued to the Commanding officers of Ameri- 
ean Warships in the Mediterranean to display the national flag so 
that it ean be clearly seen by day and to keep the ship and flag suf- 
ficiently lighted by night, in order to avoid their being mistaken 
for warships of the States at war with the Central Powers. 

The Imperial Government has the honor to offer this suggestion 
with a view to preventing error in submarine attacks. 

Accept, ete., (For the Imperial Ambassador :) 

Prinz HatzFeLptT. 


The Secretary of State to the German Ambassador. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
December 10, 1915. 
EXCELLENCY: 
Referring to Your Excellency’s Note of December 1, 1915 (No. 
A. 7824), in which you ask, by direction of your Government, that 
orders be issued to the commanding officers of American warships in 
the Mediterranean to display the national flag so that it ean be clearly 
seen by day and to keep the ship and flag sufficiently lighted by night, : 
231 


No. 1692.] 
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in order that the vessels of this Government may not be mistaken for 
warships of the States at war with the Central Powers, I have the 
honor to transmit herewith a copy of a communication dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1915, from the Secretary of the Navy, indicating the reasons 
why the Navy Department must decline to issue the orders as sug- 
gested by the Imperial Government. 

The substance of the Secretary of the Navy’s letter has been trans- 
mitted to the American Ambassador at Berlin by telegraph for 
communication to the Imperial Foreign Office. 

Accept, ete., Ropert LANSING. 


[Inclosure. ] 


The Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 10, 1915. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of December 8, 1915, transmitting a copy in translation of a note 
dated December 1, 1915, from the German Ambassador at this capital, 
asking that orders be issued to the commanding officers of American 
war vessels in the Mediterranean to display the national flag so that 
it can be clearly seen by day and to keep the ship and flag sufficiently 
illuminated at night, in order that the vessels of this Government 
may not be mistaken for the warships of the states at war with the 
Central Powers. It is further noted from the inclosure that the 
German Government offers this suggestion with a view to preventing 
error in submarine attacks. 

The distinguishing marks and lights to be carried by men-of-war 
on the high seas are prescribed by international agreement as em- 
bodied in the statute law of the United States in regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea. These rules do not require the display of 
colors by day when not in sight of other vessels nor do they require 
the display of colors at night nor the illumination of the ship and 
colors at night. 

Within territorial waters or blockaded areas this Department 
concedes the right of a foreign government to require the use of 
special distinguishing lights or signals, and in fact such local regu- 
lations are provided for by the international rules above mentioned. 

On the high seas, however, no nation has a right to prescribe or 
suggest rules for the conduct of the vessels of other nations, and 
the responsibility for preventing attacks on innocent vessels under the 
circumstances suggested by the German Government must rest with 
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the belligerent nation concerned and not with the neutral nation 
whose flag the ship may fly. 

This Department considers that the entering into of an arrange- 
ment with one or more belligerents, not provided for by international 
agreement, would be a most dangerous and inexpedient procedure. 

In view of the above, this Department must decline to issue the 
orders requested by the German Ambassador to the commanding 
officers of American war vessels in the Mediterranean and must con- 
tinue to consider that the German Government is wholly and fully 
responsible for the prevention of unintentional attacks by its naval 
forces on the vessels of the United States. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, January 24, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to the Department’s telegram No. 2491,' of 
December 10, 1915, 5 p. m., regarding certain suggestions or instruc- 
tions on the part of the German Government, applying to American 
ships of war in the Mediterranean, which were brought to your atten- 
tion by the German Ambassador in Washington, I have the honor to 
inform you that I did not fail to bring the contents of the Depart- 
ment’s telegram to the attention of the Imperial Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on December 14, last, and that I am now in receipt 
of his reply, a copy in translation of which I inclose herewith. A 
résumé, of this Note has to-day been cabled to the Department in the 
Embassy’s telegram 3386. 
I have, ete., 


No. 2298.] 


JAMES W. GERARD. 


[Inclosure—Translation. 


The German Minister for Foreign Affairs to Ambassador Gerard. 


No. A. 760.] ForeEIGNn OFFICE, 
Berlin, January 19, 1916. 


The undersigned has the honor to reply as follows to the esteemed 
note of His Excellency, the American Ambassador, Mr. Gerard, of 


December 14, 1915, F. O. No. 6821: 
* Not printed. 
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If the Imperial Government proposed to the Government of the 
United States that the American warships in the Mediterranean be 
instructed to fly their national flags clearly visible during the day, 
and to provide sufficient illumination of vessel and flag at night, this 
merely represented a friendly suggestion, as is self-evident from the 
nature of the matter. It was by no means the intention of the Im- 
perial Government to wish to issue instructions to the American Gov- 
ernment in this regard. This suggestion had for its object in the 
first place to serve the interest of the American Government, but by 
no means to infringe upon its rights, as the American marine authori- 
ties erroneously appear to assume. 

The Imperial Government is moreover not in the position to accept 
the point of view of the American marine authorities; that no state 
has a right to give friendly advice to another state. According to 
the conception of the Imperial Government, a belligerent power not 
only has the right, but even the duty to warn a neutral of dangers 
which may possible menace him, in case he should get into unintended 
danger through operations of war about to take place. 

In its reply of December 14, 1915, the American Government bases 
its point of view solely on formal instructions. In the opinion of the 
Imperial Government, the American Government does not sufficiently 
take into account the fact that these instructions were principally 
intended to safeguard shipping in normal times; that is, in times of 
peace. The particular requirements of war hardly render the appeal 
of a neutral power to such instructions permissible, if the one-sided 
disadvantage of one of the belligerents is thereby caused. 

Even though no explicit regulations exist with regard to the 
German suggestion, the German Government would like to point out 
in this connection that it was the American Government itself, which 
appealed on several occasions to the general principles of the right of 
neutrality. According to these, the neutral state is in duty bound, not 
intentionally to place difficulties in the way of the military operations 
of one of the belligerents, unless its own justified interests are vio- 
lated. The point of view taken by the American Government would 
logically lead to the result that even in times of war, American war- 
ships, in appealing to the right valid in times of peace of free 
transit on the high seas, could demand unhindered passage between 
two battling warships. 

The foregoing considerations and urgent military interests, espe- 
cially the exigencies of submarine warfare, concerning which the 
American Government itself admitted in the note of July 23, 1915, 
F. O. No. 4376, that it was prepared to take its special conditions 
into account, render it impossible for the Imperial Government, to 
its sincere regret, to accept the American point of view, which in 
case of n istaking a vessel, wishes to place the blame solely and entirely 
on the G2rman naval forces. 
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The Imperial Government cherishes the hope that the American 
Government, upon subjecting the German suggestion to a new and 
well-wishing examination, will not refrain from listening to the above 
arguments. 

While requesting him to bring the foregoing to the attention of 
the American Government, the undersigned avails himself of this 
opportunity to renew to His Excellency, the Ambassador, the assur- 


ance of his highest consideration. 
v. JaGow. 
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PART VII. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR TAKEN TO GERMANY ON 
GERMAN PRIZE SHIP YARROWDALE. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase—Extract. ] 


No. 4909.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, January 19, 1917. 

Mr. Gerard reports that the evening papers say that the English 
steamer Yarrowdale has been brought to Swinemunde as a prize, 
having on board 469 prisoners taken from ships which had been 
captured by German auxiliary cruisers, among whom were 103 
neutrals, and of this latter number those taken on board enemy armed 
ships, and who had accepted pay on such ships would be held as 
prisoners of war. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard. 


[Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3809. ] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 22, 1917. 
Mr. Lansing instructs Mr. Gerard to telegraph him at once if 
there were any American citizens among the prisoners brought by 
the Yarrowdale to Swinemunde, and if there were, to also give him 
their names and American addresses. 
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Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. 


No. 4919.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, January 24, 1917. 

Mr. Gerard, referring to the Department’s instructions numbered 
3809, dated January 22, reports that he had sent a note to the German 
Foreign Office on the 20th of January, asking information as to 
whether there were any Americans among the prisoners brought to 
Swinemunde. No answer having been received, he was sending an- 
other note that day. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 4929.] AMERICAN Empassy, 
Berlin, January 26, 1917. 

Mr. Gerard reports that a correspondent there had ascertained on 
the day before from an Under Secretary of State that there were 
some Americans among the 107 neutrals brought by the Yarrowdale 
to Swinemunde, and also that there was an acrimonious divergence 
of opinion as to what position the Government should assume regard- 
ing them. He also says he had sent notes to the German Foreign 
Office asking information as to whether there were any Americans 
among those prisoners on January 20th, 24th, 25th, and the 26th, 
but had received no answer. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


No. 4949.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Berlin, January 30, 1917. 
Following note received from Foreign Office to-day. Please note 
that although it refers to my note of twenty-fifth, my first note 
regarding this subject was written on subject of Turkey. 
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Foreign Office, Berlin, January 28, 1917. The undersigned has 
the honor to inform his excellency, Mr. James W. Gerard, Ambassador 
of the United States of America, in reply to the esteemed note of the 
twenty-sixth instant, Foreign Office number 16102, that in pursuance 
of information furnished by the Imperial Navy, there are a number 
of American citizens among the crews of the sunk armed English 
merchantmen Voltaire, Mount Temple, and Georgic brought to Swine- 
munde with the prize Yarrowdale and thereupon taken away as 
prisoners of war. In order to ascertain the names of the Americans 
it is necessary to examine the lists of the crews; these lists have been 
requested ; unfortunately they are not at present in Berlin but else- 
where; in the hands of certain military authorities. 

Undersigned will send further advice at an early date and the 
undersigned avail himself of this occasion et cetera. Stumm. 
GERARD. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 4978.] AMERICAN Empassy, 
, Berlin, February 1, 1917. 
Foreign Office has sent me following names of persons from crews 
of destroyed armed English merchant ships Georgic, Mount Temple, 
and Voltaire, who claim to be American citizens; all except the two 
doctors Snyder and Davis and two veterinaries Zabriskie and McKim 
are in prison camp at Duelmen in Westfalen; the doctors and vet- 
erinaries will probably be taken to-morrow to the temporary camp 
at Karlsruhe. Names and places of residence follow: Steamer Georgic, 
Harry Middleton, Toledo; William Hutchins, New York; John Brady, 
John McCarthy, Harry Hynes, Peter Gallagher, all of New York; 
Walter Moffat, Brooklyn; Dr. John Davis, Columbus, Mississippi; 
Evans Orville McKim, William Brown, both of New York; Walter 
Aberle, Edward Brennan, both of Brooklyn; Albert Depew, New 
York; Arthur Thimme, William Kenedy, both of Brooklyn; Frank 
Daly, Indianapolis; Edward Roche, New York; Heins Rein, Idaho; 
Joseph Sigismonde, New York; John Nyberg, Jersey City; Harry 
La Vere, New York; Francis Sulley West, New York; Albert Feroli, 
John Carlo, Edward Mallon, John Mareo, Dun Goodwin, Arthur 
Field, John Smith, all of New York; Arthur Gilmore, Providence; 
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Frank Taylor, John Hartly, William Adams, all of Brooklyn; Louis 
Hitchmough, Jersey ; Joseph Blacke, Brooklyn; Charles Ogran, James 
Sims, Martin Connolly, all of New York; John McCarthy, New Bed- 
ford; Nill McKellar, Watertown; John Hutchinson, Newton; Evans 
Williams, New York; Keemes Madigans, Brooklyn; Edward Clark, 
of Dallas; Frank McHughes, Pat Shea, Thomas McFarren, all of 
New York; James Parker, New Jersey; John Allen, New York; 
Vinciah Edge, New Bedford; Thomas Martin, Brooklyn; Charles 
Seott, New York; John O. Bourle, New Jersey; Richard Donnolip, 
New York; John Ryan, New York; George Fields, Philadelphia. 

Steamer Mount Temple: Veterinary Zabriskie, Englewood, New 
Jersey ; McGreal, Boston; John Glemann, Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Harry Gilmore, Minnesota; Raymond Gilbert, Farmington, New 
Hampshire; Harald Hinkley, Kennebeck. 

Steamer Voltaire: Doctor Henry Snyder, Norfolk, Virginia; David 
Harrington. GERARD. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 4992.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Berlin, February 4, 1917. 


Mr. Gerard reports that he had just been informed by Count 
Montgelas of the Foreign Office that the American prisoners taken 
on the Yarrowdale would be at once released for the reason that they 
could not have known at the date of sailing that it was the intention 
of Germany to regard and treat armed merchantmen as war ships. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. } 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, February 5, 1917. 
Charles David Green and Charles Quinn, both American citizens, 
residing Sailors Home, 25 South Street, New York, arrived in London 
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having been sailors on British Yarrowdale, captured, taken prisoners 
in Germany with eighty-five other American citizens. The two men 
released not permitted to bring with them full list other Americans. 


Others still detained on ground that their ships were armed. 
SKINNER. 


Consul General Skinner to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
London, February 6, 1917. 

Stmr: Referring to my telegram of February 5, briefly stating that 

two members of the crew of the British S. S. Yarrowdale had arrived 

in London and 85 American citizens were held as prisoners of war 

in Germany, I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of a declara- 

tion made in my presence by Charles David Green and Charles Quinn. 
I have, ete., Rosert P. SKINNER. 


No. 3650.] 


[Inclosure. ] 


Lonvon, February 5, 1917. 

Charles David Green, age 49, born at San Francisco, and now 
residing at 25 South Street, New York, and Charles Quinn, age 44, 
born at Los Angeles, and now residing at 25 South Street, New York, . 
being first sworn, declare that they left New York on December 4, 
1916, as seamen in the British ship Yarrowdale bound for Havre with 
a cargo of automobiles, machine guns, and the'like. All went well 
until December 11, 1916, at 8.30 a. m., when a German raider called 
the Viren (or so called as they learned later, in Germany) appeared 
above the horizon and captured the Yarrowdale. The Vixen crossed 
their bow and came under their stern, and being then on their star- 
board quarter, dropped her bulwarks and fired one blank shot. The 
Yarrowdale stopped and all hands were ordered to clear away the 
boats, but later, on an order from the raider, the boats were not 
lowered to the water. An officer came on board, went into the chart 
room and subsequently two boat loads of men came from the raider 
who took charge of the ship. The captain of the Yarrowdale was sent 
on board the Vizen a prisoner, and the prize crew navigated the 
British ship with all hands on board. 

The Yarrowdale, accompanied by the raider, proceeded until 8 
a. m. on the following day, when the Vizen left but returned in the 
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evening accompanied by the St. Theodore. The three ships passed 
the night in sight of each other. On the Wednesday, December 13th, 
the erews of the following captured ships, Duchess of Cornwall 
(schooner), Voltaire, Mount Temple, King George, Georgic, Cambrian 
Range, Hellighorge (Norwegian), were placed in the Yarrowdale— 
469 all told, including 87 American citizens. The men of the St. 
Theodore did not come aboard the Yarrowdale. Ten Arab firemen 
from the Yarrowdale were removed to the raider. The Yarrowdale 
started north on the following day (December 14th) and by following 
a route just south of Iceland and the territorial waters of Norway, 
next struck for Skagen (Norway) then proceeded in Danish waters 
until Swedish waters were reached. Thence the ship went to Swine- 
munde without special incident. 

At Swinemunde all hands left the Yarrowdale, remaining there 
until January 5th, when they went to Neu Strelitz, remaining there 
until January 27th. They had only the clothes on their backs, little 
food, and poor accommodation. Members of the three crews walked 
about on their bare feet in the snow at Neu Strelitz. On January 
27th, 26 neutral sailors, including themselves, were placed in a train 
and were sent to Copenhagen. At Copenhagen they were taken in 
charge by the British authorities and were landed at Hull on Feb- 
ruary 2d. They reached London on February 5th, and came upon 
the American Consulate General in distress. 

The day before the affiants left Neu Strelitz the 85 other Ameri- 
can citizens were sent to another camp reported to be on the Rhine. 
It was stated to them by a German official that the 85 other Americans, 
having been taken from armed ships, would be treated the same as 
British prisoners of war. These prisoners wrote to the American 
authorities in Germany, but received no reply. The affiants had the 
names of the American prisoners but these were taken from them 
by the German officers when they left Germany. They were not 
allowed even to take with them the addresses of a number of wives 
of prisoners. Three British subjects were killed in the course of the 
action between the raider and the King George. 

The raider bore no name, but was known in Germany as the Viren. 
She carried a crew of 200 men or thereabouts. Her armament con- 
sisted of seven 6-inch guns, four torpedo tubes, two machine guns, and 
two guns, larger than 6 inch but shorter. They were kept under 
canvas and seemed to be 10-inch mortars. 

C. D. Green, 


CHARLES QUINN. 


Signed and sworn to before me this 5th day of February, 1917, 
in the county of London, England. 


Ropert P. SKINNER, 
American Consul General. 
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The Minister of Switzerland, in charge of German interests in 
America, to the Secretary of State. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Washington, February 12, 1917. 
Sir: Upon cable instructions from my Government, dated Feb- 
ruary 11th, I have the honor to transmit to the American Government 
the following communication from the German Government: 


The immediate release of about 70 Americans, brought in as pris- 
oners of war by the steamer Yarrowdale is conditional to the German 
vessels in American waters not being seized and their crews not being 


interned. 
Accept, ete., P. RiTtTer. 


Ambassador Willard to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram—Paraphrase. 


No. 355.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Madrid, February 17, 1917. 
Mr. Willard reports that the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had told him that the German Minister for Foreign Affairs had in- 
formed the Spanish Ambassador at Berlin that the American prisoners 
brought in by the Yarrowdale and such other nonbelligerents would 
be set at liberty within a very short time. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Willard. 


Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 269.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 20, 1917. 
Ambassador Willard is directed to transmit the following to the 
Spanish Ambassador at Berlin through the Spanish Foreign Office. 


If Yarrowdale prisoners have not been released please make a 
formal demand in the name of the United States for their immediate 
release. If they are not promptly released and allowed to cross the 
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frontier without further delay, please state to the Foreign Minister 
that this policy of the Imperial Government, if continued apparently 
without the slightest justification, will oblige the Government of the 
United States to consider what measures it may be necessary to take 
in order to obtain satisfaction for the continued detention of these 


innocent American citizens. 


Ambassador Willard to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram—Paraphrase. 


No. 370.] AMERICAN Emsassy, 
Madrid, February 25, 1917. 
Mr. Willard refers to the Department’s instructions, number 269, 
dated February 20, and reports that he has just been informed by the 
Foreign Office that the Yarrowdale prisoners had been released on 
the 16th. 


_ The Secretary of State to Ambassador Willard. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 290.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 27, 1917. 

Mr. Lansing, noting the Embassy’s dispatch numbered 370, dated 
February 25th, gives instructions that the Foreign Office be requested 
to instruct the Spanish Ambassador at Berlin to at once telegraph 
the Department a full report as regards the Yarrowdale prisoners: 
why they were held, why not sooner liberated, their present where- 
abouts, and, if then in Germany, whether or not arrangements for 
their departure were being facilitated. Mr. Lansing impresses upon 
the Embassy that the above mentioned matters, as well as that of 
the departure from Germany of other Americans, were of serious con- 
cern to the United States Government. 
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Ambassador Willard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 386.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Madrid, March 2, 1917. 

Mr. Willard, referring to the Department’s instructions numbered 
290 and 291, dated February 27, reports having received a telegram 
from the Spanish Ambassador at Berlin on March 1st which confirmed 
the report that the Yarrowdale prisoners had been released on Feb- 
ruary 16th and were making preparations to leave Germany when 
an English member of the crew contracted typhus. Thereupon the 
German Government was compelled to quarantine them at Branden- 
burg and take additional sanitary precautions. The disease having 
attacked no other members of the party they could probably leave by 
Switzerland on March 7th. 

The Spanish Ambassador also said that the German Minister for 
Foreign Affairs regretted the delay and had requested that a Spanish 
physician be sent to verify the truth of the above facts. The Spanish 
Ambassador had accordingly ordered doctors to go to Brandenburg 
and to make prompt report thereon, which report he would transmit 


at once. 


The Minister of Switzerland in charge of German Interests in America 
to the Secretary of State. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Washington, March 2, 1917. 
Sir: Referring to my note of February 12, 1917, I am instructed 
and have the honor to communicate to your Excellency the following 
cable, dated March 1, 1917, from the German Government: 


The transfer already arranged of American sailors from Yarrow- 
dale to the frontier has not as yet been possible because one of the 
British sailors in camp of Brandenburg, likewise from Yarrowdale, 
and interned with American sailors, was found to be suffering from 
typhus exanthematique. Their transfer to Swiss frontier will prob- 
ably take place March seventh when quarantine comes to an end. 
Spanish Embassy, Berlin, has been invited to have doctor of confi- 


> 
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dence visit the Americans. This afternoon, two veterinaries and two 

doctors from the Yarrowdale, who were in officer prisoner camp at 

Karlsruhe, arrived at Warnemuende for departure to Denmark. 
Accept, ete., P. Ritter. 


Minister Egan to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase—Extract. 


No. 481.] AMERICAN LEGATION, 
March 3, 1917. 
Mr. Egan reports that there arrived in Copenhagen on the first 
instant four American medical officers who were released from the 
prison camp at Karlsruhe, Germany, on February 27, brought to the 
frontier of Denmark and placed in charge of Danish authorities who 
sent them to Copenhagen. Dr. H. D. Snyder, of Norfolk, Va., signed 
on Lamport and Holt liner Voltaire at Liverpool November fifteenth. 
The Voltaire was captured on December 2 by a German ship supposed 
to be the Puma, a converted fruit vessel. Other ships captured be- 
tween the second and twelfth of December are as follows: Duchess of 
Cornwall, sailing vessel from St. Johns, Newfoundland; Genitor, 
White Star Line from Philadelphia; Halbyrg, Norwegian steamer 
from New York; King George from New York; Cambrian Range from 
Philadelphia; Mount Temple from Montreal; Saint Theodore and the 
Yarrowdale. Four hundred and eighty-three sailors and officers were 
captured, all of whom were treated as prisoners and were transferred 
from the Puma to the Yarrowdale on the 13th. The Yarrowdale ar- 
rived at Swinemunde on the 31st. The sailors were placed in a brick 
shed, and the officers were taken to other barracks. Eight captains, 
one English officer and Dr. Snyder were taken to the Neustrelitz 
prison camp. With the exception of Dr. Davis, the English surgeon, 
and Dr. Snyder, who were sent to hospital, the men were put in 
frame sheds. On January 25 the men were sent to Dulmen and on 
February 5 the officers were sent to Karlsruhe. On February 10 the 
first interview was had with Major Schoenbeck, the commander of 
the camp, it being the first hearing of any kind that they were able 
to obtain. They were released on February 27 and sent to Warne- 
munde where they were delivered to the Danish police. They have 
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had no word from the men since they left on January 25. On January 
27 all other neutrals were released, including four American, two 
negro, one unknown white, and one white named Green. All are 
without money and clothing and all desire an immediate return to 
the United States. 


Ambassador Willard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 399.] AMERICAN EMBASssy, 
Madrid, March 7, 1917. 

Mr. Willard states that it is reported by the Spanish Ambassador 
at Berlin that the Yarrowdale prisoners at Brandenburg were visited 
by the Spanish Embassy doctor on the first instant. The doctor ap- 
proved of the quarantine and stated that conditions were as reported 
by German officials. The case of typhus occurred on the twentieth of 
February and unless new cases occur the quarantine will end on the 
seventh of March. The doctor further stated that the men had no 
complaint to make other than of diet and were glad to learn of their 
approaching release. Only five of the fifty-seven Americans were in 
the hospital, these suffering from slight colds, and five men of other 
nationalities are under medical observation. 


Ambassador Willard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 408.] AMERICAN Emrassy, 
Madrid, March 12, 1917. 
Mr. Willard reports that it is stated by the Spanish Ambassador 
at Berlin that fifty-nine Americans of the Yarrowdale detained at 
Brandenburg left Germany via Sweden on March eighth and one other 
from another camp was also released. 


i 
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Minister Stovall to the Secretary of State. 


Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 636.] AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Berne, March 12, 1917. 
American prisoners from Yarrowdale, to the number of 59, arrived 
in Zurich yesterday. STOVALL. 


Minister Stovall to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. 


No. 650.] AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Berne, March 16, 1917. 

Mr. Stovall informs the Department of the receipt of a report 
from the Consul General at Zurich that no complaint was made by 
the men of the Yarrowdale of their treatment while on the high seas 
or in camp near Swindemunde which was their first camp. They were 
first transferred to Brandenburg about January 10, where, according 
to their statement, their treatment by the officers was very harsh. It 
was impossible for them to keep warm. They were kept standing in 
the cold and snow. Their food consisted, after one cup of coffee in 
the morning, mostly of boiled, frosted cabbage; once a week beans; 
and once a week mush. The only sickness they mentioned from which 
they suffered was one case of lumbago. They knew nothing of any 
cases of contagious diseases. 


Minister Stovall to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. 


No. 656.] AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Berne, March 18, 1917. 
Mr. Stovall reports having personally conversed with the crews 
on board the Yarrowdale as to the treatment received by them and 
submits the following supplementary report: 
The most cruel and heartless treatment was accorded the ship- 
wrecked American sailors from the moment of their arrival in Ger- 
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many January 3d. The weather was very cold and they were given 
no suitable clothes. There was an entire insufficiency of the usual 
prison food. The statement was made by M. J. Connolly belonging 
to the crew of the steamship Georgic that a German officer had, with- 
out provocation, severely kicked him in the abdomen. This assault 
is still causing Connolly severe suffering. The arm of Albert Depew 
of Yonkers, New York, was in a bandage. This was due to a wound 
caused by shrapnel shot by the Germans at an open boat in which, 
after the sinking of the Georgic, he and his comrades had taken refuge. 
Statements were made by all of the men that so inhuman has been 
their treatment that, in case during their voyage home a submarine 
was sighted, they would prefer immediate drowning rather than any 
further experience with the German prison camps. 

This inhuman treatment was inflicted upon these seamen a month 
before relations were broken between the United States and Germany 
and while the most cordial friendship for America was professed by 


Germany. 


Ambassador Willard to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 425.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Madrid, March 18, 1917. 
Harlington last American citizen of Yarrowdale prisoners left for 
Denmark by Warnemunde, 13th instant. 


WILLARD. 


Consul General Hurst to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Barcelona, April 28, 1917. 
Remaining twenty-six members of Yarrowdale crew sailed from 
Barcelona yesterday on steamer Alicante of Spanish Line, due New 
York about May fourteenth. Also sailed on same steamer the eight 
officers of American steamer Seward, capture of which reported my 
telegram to Department April tenth, captain remaining Barcelona 
with crew. 


PART VIII. 
DEPORTATION OF CIVILIANS FROM BELGIUM. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase—Extract. } 


No. 4452.] AMERICAN EMBassy, 
Berlin, October 10, 1916. 

Mr. Grew reports that he has received from Minister Whitlock at 
Brussels copies of letters from the President of the Comité National 
de Secours et d’Alimentation of Brussels together with copies of 
orders in proof of the statements contained in the letters to. the effect 
that complete lists of all workmen who are unemployed and who re- 
ceive aid in the district (étape) have been demanded from the presi- 
dents of the local committees by the German military authorities, and 
that presidents were imprisoned if they refused to furnish the lists 
demanded. The President states that the object is to send such 
unemployed to Germany as laborers for military purposes. That men 
are forced to labor is proved by letters attached.’ 


The Acting Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


{ Telegram—Paraphrase. | 


No. 3497.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 19, 1916. 
Mr. Polk states that if Mr. Grew should deem it advisable he may 
draw to the Foreign Minister’s attention informally and orally the 
action of the German military authorities in Belgium and its object 
as alleged. 


* Not printed. 
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Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 4511.] AMERICAN EMBASsy, 
Berlin, October 23, 1916. 
Mr. Grew reports that he has brought informally and orally to 
the attention of the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the question of the Belgian laborers. The Under Secretary has prom- 
ised to investigate the matter at once and to inform Mr. Grew of the 


result. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase—Extract. | 


No. 4535. ] AMERICAN EMBassy, 
Berlin, October 27, 1916. 

Mr. Grew states that he sought a further interview with the 
German Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs at which he told that 
official, informally and orally, that he understood the policy had been 
definitely determined upon by the military government in Belgium 
of enforcing labor on Belgian citizens, and that many of them would 
be transported to Germany to be put to work in various industries, 
in this way releasing German workmen to go to the front. A memo- 
randum was handed to Mr. Grew by the Under Secretary which states 
that compulsory measures are to be adopted against the Belgian un- 
employed who are a burden to charity so that friction arising there- 
from may be avoided. These measures are designed to make them 
work, so far as the men are not inclined voluntarily to work. Mr. 
Grew reports that he pointed out that this decision, as it involved 
a definite breach of international law, undoubtedly would make a very 
bad impression abroad. 
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The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


[Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


No. 3539.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 2, 1916. 

Mr. Lansing states that in view of the serious consequences that 
may follow as a result of the proposed policy in Belgium, apart from 
any humanitarian considerations, Mr. Grew is authorized to make 
request for an interview with the Chancellor. The extent to which his 
informal representations with the Chancellor should go is left to the 
discretion of Mr. Grew, who must be guided by the general attitude 
of the Chancellor and by circumstances. Mr. Grew should, however, 
point out the unfortunate impression which would be created by the 
proposed policy in neutral countries, and especially in the United 
States, which country has very much at heart the welfare of the 
Belgian civil population. 


The Secretary of State to Chargé Grew. 


[Telegram—Paraphrase—Extract. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 29, 1916. 
Mr. Grew is directed to obtain an interview with the German 
Chancellor as soon as possible and repeat to him the following: 


The Government of the United States has learned with the greatest 
concern and regret of the policy of the German Government to deport 
from Belgium a portion of the civilian population for the purpose of 
forcing them to labor in Germany, and is constrained to protest in a 
friendly spirit but most solemnly against this action, which is in con- 
travention of all precedent and of those humane principles of inter- 
national practice which have long been accepted and followed by 
civilized nations in their treatment of noncombatants in conquered 
territory. Furthermore, the Government of the United States is con- 
vineed that the effect of this policy, if pursued, will in all probability 
be fatal to the Belgian relief work, so humanely planned and so suc- 
cessfully carried out, a result which would be generally deplored and 
which, it is assumed, would seriously embarrass the German Govern- 


ment. 
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Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Berlin, December 11, 1916. 

Mr. Grew states that he has received from the Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs the German Government’s reply to the formal 

representations of the United States Government concerning the de- 

portation of Belgians, the translation of which reply is as follows: 


The Government of the United States has protested against the 
deportation of Belgian laborers to Germany and against their being 
compelled to work, proceeding from the view that these measures are 
incompatible with the principles of humanity and international usage 
as to the treatment of the population of occupied territory. 

The German Government believes that the Government of the 
United States of America is not correctly informed as to the reason 
for these measures, the manner in which they are carried out, and 
therefore considers it appropriate first of all to explain the true state 
of affairs. 

In Belgium unemployment has been spreading for some time 
among the industrial laborers in an alarming manner. This great 
increase in the unemployed is attributable to the blockade policy 
which has cut off the importation of raw materials for the Belgian 
industries and the exportation of their manufactures and thus caused 
the greatest part of the plants to shut down. As a result nearly half 
of the Belgian factory laborers, whose total number is about one 
million two hundred thousand, were completely deprived of oceupa- 
tions and a great many more than half a million Belgians who 
formerly earned their living by work in industries made dependent 
on public relief; this number is nearly triple when the families are 
added, making approximately one and one-half million people. Such 
a state of affairs made a radical remedy most urgently necessary, 
whether from the point of view of Belgian political economy, for 
which the unemployed form an insupportable burden, or from the 
point of view of public order and morals, which are gravely imperiled 
by the general lack of employment and its attendant features. This 
necessity has long been recognized and emphasized by discerning 
Belgians also. 

In view of this situation the governor general at Brussels issued 
an ordinance on May 15, 1916, whereby persons enjoying public relief 
who decline, without sufficient reason to take up or continue work 
corresponding to their capacity are threatened with imprisonment or 
compulsory labor. In consequence of the prostration of the Belgian 
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industries it was not possible to furnish all the unemployed with an 
opportunity to work or at least some suitable occupation in Belgium 
itself. There was no choice but to assign them work in Germany, 
where a large number of Belgian laborers are voluntarily employed 
already and feel themselves quite well (. . .)*, the wages being 
high and personal liberty very extended. Compulsory labor is en- 
forced against those unemployed who do not follow their example. 

This measure is completely in accordance with international law. 
For, pursuant to Article 43 of The Hague Land War Ordinance, the 
occupying power shall take steps to insure public order and safety in 
the oceupied territory and to this end intervene with supplementary 
ordinances wherever the laws in force in the country do not suffice. 
It undoubtedly comes under the head of the maintenance of public 
order to have those capable to work made to work if possible and not 
permitted to become a burden on public charity and form a national 
pest on account of their idleness. 

In carrying out the measure hardships have been avoided and all 
possible consideration shown. If isolated mistakes have been made in 
selecting the persons taken to Germany, and, in particular, people 
may have been included to whom the conditions of the ordinance of 
May 15, 1916, do not apply, this is to be connected to the fact that 
the Belgian authorities frequently refused their aid in drawing up the 
lists of the unemployed or made false statements. Care has been taken 
that such mistakes shall be remedied as soon as possible. For the 
principle that only such persons shall be deported to Germany as 
receive public relief, find no work in Belgium, and refuse the work 
assigned to them in Germany is adhered to with all possible firmness. 

The unemployed deported to Germany are taken from the concen- 
tration points established at Altengrabow, Guben, Kassel, Meschede, 
Muenster, Soltan, and Wittenberg to the places of labor where they 
are employed in agricultural and industrial plants. As a matter of 
course, work which a hostile population can not by international law 
be compelled to perform is excluded. If the American Government 
attaches importance thereto permission will gladly be granted to a 
representative of the Embassy here to inform himself by a personal 
visit as to the condition in which the people are living. 

The German Government regrets the fact that the circumstances 
set forth above have plainly been completely misrepresented in the 
United States of America through the mendacious press agitation of 
Germany’s enemies. It would greatly deplore it, not the least so in 
* the interest of the Belgian population, if the beneficent work of the 
relief commission should be impaired in any way as a result of these 
misrepresentations. 

In conclusion, and the German Government can not refrain from 
pointing out the fact that the removal of the German population from 


* Apparent omission. 
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the parts of Germany and its colonies occupied by enemy troops, espe- 
cially the dragging of women, children, and old men from East Prussia 
to Siberia, did not, so far as is known here, afford the neutral countries 
any occasion to take steps with the Governments concerned similar to 
those that they have now taken toward Germany. And yet it is sus- 
ceptible of no doubt that these latter measures constitute a gross 
violation of the laws of humanity and the rules of international law, 
whereas the German measures are quite in accordance with these 
principles according to what has been set forth above. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 4756.] AMERICAN EMBASsyY, 
Berlin, December 20, 1916. 
Following note received from Foreign Office, dated December 18th: 


The Foreign Office has the honor to inform the Embassy of the 
United States of America with reference to the memorandum regard- 
ing the deportation of Belgian workmen to Germany, that owing to a 
number of complaints which have been raised by Belgian workmen on 
account of their transportation to Germany, three hundred and 
twenty-six of such workmen have up to the present been sent back to 
Belgium as not coming under the rules of the order of the Governor 
General in Belgium, dated May 15, 1916. The remainder of the com- 
plaints shall be investigated with all possible expedition. m 

REW. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, December 21, 1916. 
Sir: With reference to my telegram No. 4756 of December 20, 
1916, 3 p. m., regarding the return to Belgium of a number of Bel- 
gian workmen on the ground that they had been transported to 
Germany contrary to the provisions of the order of the Governor 
General of Belgium dated May 15, 1916, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith, for the Department’s information, a copy and translation 
of the order referred to. 
I have, ete., J. C. Grew. 


No. 4913.] 
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[Inclosure—Translation. ] 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING IDLENESS. 


Canceling the regulation, under the same heading, dated August 
13, 1915 (Gesetz— und Verordnungsblatt No. 108, Page 889), I ordain 
as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. 

Persons, intentionally or carelessly making false statements regard- 
ing their personal circumstances when enquiries are being made with 
the object of ascertaining the necessity of relief for them, shall be 
punished with imprisonment up to six weeks, in case a more severe 
punishment is not incurred in accordance with the existing laws; 
aside from that a fine up to Marks 1,000 can be imposed. 


ARTICLE 2. 

Persons declining the acceptance or continuation of work offered 
them and which stands in accordance with their ability without suffi- 
cient reason, although relief is granted them from public or private 
funds or they become in need of relief owing to such refusal, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of from fourteen days to a year. 

Principally every reason justified by international law shall be 


considered sufficient. 
Instead of prosecuting, the compulsory deportation to the place of 
work can be ordered by the Governors and Commanders, enjoying 


equal rights, as well as the County Chiefs. 


ARTICLE 3. 

Persons intentionally assisting the refusal of work, punishable 
according to Article 2, by granting relief or in some other manner, 
shall be fined up to Marks 10,000, besides which imprisonment up to 
two years can be imposed. 

ARTICLE 4. 

In case communities, associations, or other organizations assist the 
refusal of work according to Article 3, the punishment will be imposed 
upon the leading persons. 

ARTICLE 5. 

Amounts proven to be intended for the support of the persons 
mentioned in Article 2 shall be confiscated for the benefit of the 
Belgian Red Cross. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The Military Courts and Military Commanders have jurisdiction 

for trespasses against the Articles 2 to 4 of the regulations and for 


{ 
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such trespasses against Article 1 which have been committed against 
German Authorities and Troops and against Authorities and Organi- 
zations instituted by me. 

The criminal courts of the Belgian Courts of First Instance shall 
have jurisdiction for such trespasses against Article 1 of the regu- 
lation, which, according to the above, do not come under the juris- 
diction of the Military Courts and Military Commanders. 

BrusseE.s, May 15, 1916. 

The Governor General in Belgium. 

FREIHERR VON BISSING, 

Generaloberst. 


Ambassador W. H. Page to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, January 2, 1917. 
Hoover submits following statement: 


There has been no apparent change in German policy since the 
President’s protest. Deportation continuing on a large scale, now 
apparently three to five thousand per week. Despite assertions made 
to the President no distinction is made as to whether deportees are 
unemployed or not, and in fact there seems a definite policy to 
secure all members of certain trades and the desire to secure these 
and other skilled labor leads press gangs to delegate choice of those 
in actual employment. Moreover, they have taken altogether up 
to December fifteenth over seven hundred persons employed by the 
commission despite the exhibit of credentials and their specific agree- 
ment with us to the contrary and against our protest. Furthermore, 
our American members have witnessed the taking of several thou- 
sands, particularly from Flanders, to northern France, and together 
with local French people are now being forced to work for the Ger- 
man army in the preparation of timber and fascines for the trenches. 
Refusal to perform such labor has here been met with refusal of food 
and other brutal acts. It is also reported to us from what we be- 
lieve to be reliable sources that Belgian and French civilians have 
been deported to work on trench construction in northern France, 
and certain deportees have been recently returned wounded by shell 
fire. Of the deportees to Germany some three hundred have been 
returned to Hainaut Province, of whom a part were apparently re- 
turned because physically unable to work, but the remainder maintain 
that they were returned because of their steadfast passive resistance 
to pressure; although they were entirely refused food over a con- 
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siderable period and were ultimately returned for their recalci- 
trancy. Their appearance confirms this. Altogether the assurances 
given the President that only unemployed people were taken and 
that they are not being employed on military work or brutally 
treated are absolutely untrue, not only before but since assurances 
were given. It does appear that the civil government in Brussels 
has made some efforts to prevent brutality in selection, to confine 
selections to unemployed, and to protect the employees of the com- 
mission, and they have even solicited complaints, but they appear 
unable to control the military press gangs or effect any remedies. 
The hourly witnessing of these outrages and the prayers to the 
Americans from a people now in a state of complete terror, since 
Americans have been so peculiarly their protectors during the past 
two years, make it difficult for us to control the natural feelings of 
our staff, and we can only hope that no untoward incident may 


occur. P AGE 


Minister Whitlock to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase—Extract. ] 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Brussels, January 2, 1917. 
Mr. Whitlock reports that it is very difficult to obtain informa- 
tion that is accurate regarding deportations because facilities for 


communication are lacking in Belgium. 

There is no communication with that part of Belgium exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of the military, which includes certain ports 
of Hainaut and the two Flanders and also all Northern France and 
parts of Hainaut and Luxemburg. Deportations continue one day 
in this commune, one day in another. There have been taken, ‘it 
was estimated, between sixty thousand and one hundred thousand 
men. Possibly two thousand of these have been returned. Those 
returning from Germany have brought accounts which are distress- 
ing concerning the cruelties resorted to in forcing them to sign 
employment contracts, and concerning hunger, suffering, and lack 
of shelter. 

Requisition of the stocks and materials in the few industries 
which are still in operation continues, thus complicating the situation 
as the numbers of unemployed who are thereby formally exposed 
to deportation are increased. 
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The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


GERMAN EMBAssyY, 


J. No. A131.] 
Washington, January 8, 1917. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 
I have the honor to inclose a memorial sent me by my Govern- 


ment on the employment of Belgian laborers in Germany, refuting 
the false statements of Germany’s enemies. In case Your Excel- 
leney should not express any objections, I intend to publish it here 
in the near future. 

Please accept, etc., 


J. BERNSTORFF. 


{Inclosure—Translation. ] 


GERMANY. 


EMPLOYMENT OF BELGIAN LABORERS IN 


The compulsory employment of Belgian laborers in German 
works is utilized by our enemies as a welcome occasion in order to 
stir up the public opinion of neutral and hostile foreign countries 
against this alleged recent violation of the Belgian people. This 
propaganda threatens to assume considerable proportions, and it 
may even be considered likely that the Entente will attempt to in- 
duce neutral Governments or high neutral personages to make a 
formal protest. An explanation of the causes and effects of the dis- 
approved measures therefore appears necessary in order to prevent 
a one-sided judgment of the question. 

Those who, far away from the scenes of the war, are able to 
judge the conditions in the territories occupied in the west only in 
a superficial manner will perhaps not understand so easily that the 
measures taken are not only by no means injurious to the popula- 
tion of these regions from an economic standpoint, but had become 
to a certain extent a social necessity owing to the peculiar conditions 
prevailing there. He who wishes to comprehend this must first 
picture to himself the extent and effects of the nonemployment in 
Belgium. The chief cause of this is the British naval blockade, 
which is being ruthlessly enforced even against Belgium. Belgian 
industry is so greatly dependent on the importation of raw materials 
and the exportation of manufactured articles that the almost com- 
plete stoppage of foreign trade by England necessarily entailed 
automatically the paralyzation of by far the greater part of Belgian 
industries. This is especially the case with the important iron and 
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steel industries, textile and clothing industries, and the keramic and 
glass industry which together employed over half a million workmen 
in time of peace, as well as with the leather, tobacco, paper, and 
chemical industry. Even fishing has entirely ceased in consequence 
of the blockade of the North Sea coast. A number of other enter- 
prises had to be suspended because the materials used and their 
transportation had become so dear that the work was conducted at 
a loss; this occurred, among others, with the building industry (em- 
ploying in peace 95,000 laborers) and the wood and furniture indus- 
try (80,000 laborers). The important mining industry owes it only 
to the extensive exportation of coal to Germany that it is able to 
employ about nine-tenths of its 145,000 laborers and the stone quar- 
ries also employ one-third of their force, which had hitherto con- 
sisted of 35,000 hands, in order to fulfill orders which are mostly 
German. 

That, as frequently asserted in Belgium, requisitions of raw ma- 
terials and machinery by Germany have considerably increased the 
unemployment is not true for the reason that these requisitions 
were made primarily in factories which were unable anyway to keep 
running owing to one of the aforementioned causes. 

The result of these occurrences is that, out of 1,200,000 men and 
women who worked in Belgian industrial enterprises before the war, 
and who represent about half of all persons in Belgium engaged in 
earning a living, 505,000 (including 158,000 women) are entirely 
and 150,000 (including 46,000 women) partially unemployed. A\l- 
together there are therefore 655,000 persons, formerly earning their 
living by labor in industry, who are now dependent upon public 
assistance, a number which, added to 293,000 wives and 612,000 
children of the unemployed, reaches a total of 1,560,000 needy peo- 
ple and represents about one-fifth of the entire population of 
Belgium. 

In so highly a developed industrial nation as Belgium this state 
of affairs, without precedent in history, had necessarily to entail 
the gravest economic and social troubles. The sums expended up 
to the present in order to furnish the bare minimum needed for ex- 
istence to the unemployed persons and those dependent upon them 
already amount to over 300,000,000 franks and are likely to amount 
to no less than 20,000,000 franks a month in future. Even though 
foreign countries undertook to finance the work of affording this 
assistance, nevertheless Belgian national economy must eventually 
bear the burden. The equivalent of these expenditures, which are 
not made for productive labor, is not only entirely lost to Belgian 
economic life, but even does it considerable injury. The laborers 
are so accustomed to idleness by the help afforded them that a Bel- 
gian employer at present has difficulty in finding the necessary work- 


men to keep his enterprise going. 
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If this fact, in view of the above-cited large number of unem- 
ployed, in itself throws a sharp light on the economic troubles 
ereated in Belgium by unemployment, then the present condition 
must be characterized as wholly intolerable from a social standpoint 
if we picture to ourselves the consequences which the long contin- 
uing idleness produces for the laboring population. It is obvious 
that a trained laborer will lose his ability through long years of 
idleness, and his value to Belgian industry will therefore be seriously 
diminished. Even the unskilled laborer, who has been accustomed 
to a constant exertion of his strength, will be physically impaired 
by remaining unoccupied for a long time. In a moral way a con- 
tinuance of present conditions will be absolutely devastating in its 
effects. The feeling of humiliation experienced by morally sound 
persons when they have to beg their living from foreign charity is, 
in the long run, entirely lost by the laboring classes and they cease 
to be proud of being able to support their families by their own 
efforts. The saying that idleness is the beginning of vice is verified 
to an enhanced degree in the case of the materially inclined Belgian 
laborer, and the consequences are drunkenness and moral degener- 
acy in wide circles of these classes of the population, among whom 
family life also incurs many dangers. 

All these circumstances, as well as the gradual improverishment 
of the laborers’ families, who are able to satisfy only the most neces- 
sary material needs after consuming all their savings, must in- 
a involve a weakening of the whole power of the Belgian 
people. 

Baron von Bissing, Governor General of Belgium, early realized. 
the grave significance of this question to the population of the ter- 
ritory under his administration, and he consequently turned his 
whole attention to it from the beginning of his official activity. As 
far as the requirements of warfare permitted, he encouraged the 
revival of commerce and industry and favored every importation 
and exportation that was at all possible under the British blockade. 
He also exhorted the Belgian communal administrations to under- 
take emergency work that would be of utility to the general public, 
provided this would not cause any overburdening of the communal 
finances. The constantly increasing assistance to the unemployed 
has also been the subject of his unceasing solicitude, as he had 
long since recognized that such assistance would encourage aversion 
to work and thus enlarge the number of unemployed. He has there- 
fore repeatedly instructed the authorities under him to see that the 
help afforded unemployed did not become an obstacle to their re- 
sumption of work, and he has also induced the heads of the assistance 
committees to act along the same lines. 

By all these measures it was possible to limit, but by no means 
remove, the evil, for the reason that the deeper cause, the British 
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naval blockade, made its effects felt more and more as time went 
on. The Governor General was accordingly obliged, even last year, 
to resort to a more powerful means in order to counteract the in- 
creasing habit of idleness on the part of the people. 

At the instance of shrewd Belgians, and with the codperation 
of the proper Belgian Ministry, he issued an order in August, 1915, 
against shirking of labor, which order was supplemented and 
strengthened in March of this year. These orders contemplate a 
compulsory removal to the places of work only when the laborer 
declines without sufficient grounds a job offered him at appropriate 
wages and within his capacity, and in this connection any ground 
of refusal based on international law is regarded as sufficient. A 
workman can accordingly not be forced to participate in warlike 
enterprises. The orders are directed primarily against certain or- 
ganized influences which wish to keep the laborers from voluntarily 
accepting remunerative work only because it was offered by Ger- 
mans. They are founded on sound legislative considerations, which 
restrict the liberty of the individual in the interest of the general 
public. 

The evil conditions which existed even at the time of issuance 
of these orders having in the course of time become entirely in- 
tolerable, the orders are now to be enforced more extensively than 
hitherto. Before they are applied, a proposition is made to the un- 
employed workman that he voluntarily enter into an advantageous 
labor contract, and only in case he stubbornly refuses (usually as 
a result of incitement) are forcible measures employed. The un- 
employed who go to Germany are placed on an equal footing there 
with the German laborers, and they receive higher wages than were 
ever known in Belgium. Care is taken to send part of these wages 
to the families remaining behind. The laborers are likewise al- 
lowed to carry on correspondence by letter with their families, and 
they are granted leave to go home at regular intervals. At their 
request they may even take their families with them to Germany. 
Provision is also made for religious service in their mother tongue. 

The great advantages which accrue to Belgian laborers from the 
opportunity thus’ offered them to work, as compared with their pre- 
vious sorry plight, are so obvious that for a year tens of thousands 
of them have been voluntarily availing themselves of the offer and 
have found remunerative labor in Germany. Happy to have escaped 
the misery caused by many months’ idleness and the humiliation 
of publie assistance, they have been able to restore their physical 
and moral strength by returning to their normal occupation. By 
the labor of their hands they can again raise their families up to 
a higher standard economically and make savings for the future. 
The temporary transplantation to another home does not frighten 
them, as Belgian laborers are used to wandering and have, in time 
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of peace, often hired out for work in the southern industrial sec- 
tion of the country or in Northern France for several months for 
the sake of a much less increase in wages than that now of.ered. The 
transfer of Belgian laborers to Germany therefore means a con- 
siderable improvement in the situation of these laborers and the 
abolition of conditions which have become intolerable. 


Minister Whitlock to the Secretary of State. 


Extract. ] 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 

Brussels, January 16, 1917. 
Sir: In order fully to understand the situation it is necessary 
to go back to the autumn of 1914. At the time we were organizing 
the relief work the Comité National—the Belgian relief organization 
that collaborates with the Commission for Relief in Belgium—pro- 
posed an arrangement by which the Belgian Government should 
pay to its own employees left in Belgium, and other unemployed 
men besides, the wages they had been accustomed to receive. The 
Belgians wished to do this both for humanitarian and patriotic pur- 
poses; they wished to provide the unemployed with the means of 
livelihood, and, at the same time, to prevent their working for the 
Germans. The policy was adopted, and has been continued in prac- 
tice, and on the rolls of the Comité National have been borne the 
names of hundreds of thousands—some 700,000, I believe—of idle 
men receiving this dole, distributed through the communes. 

The presence of these unemployed, however, was a constant temp- 
tation to German cupidity. Many times they sought to obtain the 
lists of the chomeurs, but were always foiled by the claim that under 
the guarantees covering the relief work, the records of the Comité 
National and its various suborganizations were immune. Rather 
than risk any interruption of the ravitaillement, for which, while 
loath to own any obligation to America, the Germans have always been 
grateful, since it has had the effect of keeping the population calm, 
the authorities never pressed the point other than with the Burgo- 
masters of the Communes. Finally, however, the military party, 
always brutal, and with an astounding ignorance of public opinion 
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and of moral sentiment, determined to put these idle men to work. 

In August, von Hindenburg was appointed to the supreme com- 
mand. He is said to have criticized von Bissing’s policy as too mild; 
there was a quarrel; von Bissing went to Berlin to protest; threat- 
ened to resign, but did not. He returned, and a German official 
here said that Belgium would now be subject to a more terrible ré- 
gime, would learn what war was. The prophecy has been vindicated. 

The deportations began in October in the Etape, at Ghent and at 
Bruges. The policy spread; the rich industrial districts of Hainaut, 
the mines and steelworks about Charleroi were next attacked; now 
they are seizing men in Brabant, even in Brussels, despite some in- 
dications and even predictions of the civil authorities that the policy 
was about to be abandoned. 

During the last fortnight men have been impressed here in Brus- 
sels, but these seizures here are made evidently with much greater 
care than in the provinces, with more regard for the appearances. 
There was no public announcement of the intention to deport, but 
suddenly about ten days ago, certain men in town, whose names are 
on the lists of chomeurs, received summons, notifying them to report 
at one of the railway stations on a given day; penalties were fixed 
for failure to respond to the summons and there was printed on the 
ecard an offer of employment by the German Government either 
in Germany or Belgium. On the first day, out of about 1,500 men 
ordered to present themselves at the Gare du Midi, about 750 re- 
sponded. These were examined by German physicians and 300 were 
taken. There was no disorder, a large force of mounted Uhlans 
keeping back the crowds and barring access to the station to all but 
those who had been summoned to appear. The Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium had secured permission to give to each deported 
man a loaf of bread and some of the communes provided warm 
clothing for those who had none and in addition a small financial 
allowance. As by one of the ironies of life the winter has been more 
excessively cold than Belgium has ever known it and while many of 
those who presented themselves were adequately protected against the 
cold, many of them were without overcoats. The men shivering 
from cold and fear, the parting from weeping wives and children, 
the barriers of brutal Uhlans, all this made the scene a pitiable and 
distressing one. 

It was understood that the seizures would continue here in Brus- 
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sels, but on Thursday last, a bitter cold day, those that had been 
convoked were sent home without examination. It is supposed that 
the severe weather has moved the Germans to postpone the de- 
portations. 

The rage, the terror, and the despair excited by this measure all 
over Belgium were beyond anything we had witnessed since the day 
the Germans poured into Brussels. The delegates of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, returning to Brussels, told the most 
distressing stories of the scenes of cruelty and sorrow attending the 
seizures. And daily, hourly almost, since that time, appalling stories 
have been related by Belgians coming to the Legation. It is im- 
possible for us to verify them, first because it is necessary for us to 
exercise all possible tact in dealing with the subject at all, and, 
secondly, because there is no means of communication between 
the Occupations Gabiet and Etappen Gabiet. Transportation every- 
where in Belgium is difficult, the vicinal railways scarcely operating 
any more because of the lack of oil, while all the horses have been 
taken. The people who are forced to go from one village to another 
must do so on foot, or in vans drawn by the few miserable horses that 
are left. The wagons of the breweries, the one institution that the 
Germans have scrupulously respected, are hauled by oxen. 

The well-known tendency of sensational reports to exaggerate 
themselves, especially in time of war, and in a situation like that 
existing here, with no newspapers to serve as a daily clearing house 
for all the rumors that are as avidly believed as they are eagerly 
repeated, should of course be considered, but even if a modicum of 
all that is told is true, there still remains enough to stamp this deed 
as one of the foulest that history records. 

I am constantly in receipt of reports from all over Belgium that 
tend to bear out the stories one constantly hears of brutality and 
cruelty. A number of men sent back to Mons are said to be in a 
dying condition, many of them tubercular. At Malines and at 
Antwerp returned men have died, their friends asserting that they 
have been victims of neglect and cruelty, of cold, of exposure, of 
hunger. 

I have had requests from the Burgomasters of ten communes from 
La Louviére, asking that permission be obtained to send to the de- 
ported men in Germany packages of food similar to those that are 
being sent to prisoners of war. Thus far the German Authorities 
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have refused to permit this except is special instances, and returning 
Belgians claim that even when such packages are received they are 
used by the camp authorities only as another means of coercing them 
to sign the agreements to work. 

It is said that in spite of the liberal salary promised those who 
would sign voluntarily no money has as yet been received in Bel- 
gium from workmen in Germany. 

One interesting result of the deportations remains to be noted, 
a result that once more places in relief the German capacity for 
blundering, almost as great as the German capacity for cruelty. 
They have dealt a mortal blow to any prospect they may ever have 
had of being tolerated by the population of Flanders; in tearing 
away from nearly every humble home in the land, a husband and a 
father or a son and brother, they have lighted a fire of hatred that 
will never go out; they have brought home to every heart in the 
land, in a way that will impress its horror indelibly on the memory 
of three generations, a realization of what German methods mean, 
not, as with the early atrocities in the heat of passion and the first 
lust of war, but by one of those deeds that makes one despair of the 
future of the human race, a deed coldly planned, studiously ma- 
tured, and deliberately and systematically executed, a deed so cruel 
that German soldiers are said to have wept in its execution, and so 
monstrous that even German officers are now said to be ashamed. 

I have, ete., Branp WHITLOCK. 


[Inclosure. } 
REPORT ON THE REQUISITION OF BELGIAN WORKMEN FROM MALINES. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a report on the 
requisition of Belgian workmen from Malines, which I witnessed in 
accordance with your instructions: 


On the afternoon of Jan. 4th, in company with Baron von der 
Lancken, Legationsrat Kaempf, and an officer of the General Gov. of 
Occupation, I went to Malines to witness a requisition of men to be 
deported to Germany. The men who were to be examined came from 
the outlying districts of Malines and not from the city proper, since 
the latter had already paid its toll of about 600 men two weeks pre- 
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vious. As the actual process of requisitioning is one that at present 
takes three days from the time of the first convocation of all adult 
males to the final deportation of the selected unemployed, I was able 
to witness only a small portion of the procedure. However, the fol- 
lowing is a record of the steps that had been taken up to the time of 
my arrival as told me by the underofficer in charge of the final selec- 
tion. 

The entire adult male population (between 17-60) of the district 
to be picked over is ordered by public notices to report at specified 
times, according to the age of the individual, at a central station. 
Each man must bear his indentification card and is allowed to bring 
with him any documentary evidence which can go to prove that he is 
actually employed or unfit for hard labor. These documents are sub- 
mitted to the officer in charge. After he has examined them he stamps 
the indentification card with one of two stamps. The first indicates 
that the man is actually employed to the satisfaction of the officer 
(i.e., is a lawyer, doctor, of professional with an accredited practice, 
or a large property owner or business man), or that he is obviously 
seriously ill; the second is reserved for all others. Those who have 
fallen under the latter category must report again the next day; those 
under the first are exempt, and are no longer molested. On the second 
day the men who have to report again are given two choices, that of 
voluntarily signing contracts of work in Germany or of working in 
Belgium for German interests (i.e., on railroads, loading and un- 
loading cars, etc., etc.). If they refuse either of these offers they 
are marked for forced deportation to Germany on the following day 
and are given the necessary orders as regards reporting, bringing of 
heavy extra clothing, ete. 

The procedure on the third day was that which I witnessed. The 
men had been ordered to report at a building about 400 yards from the 
railroad tracks. Equipped with a large bundle containing extra 
clothing and a new pair of ‘‘Sabots’’ each man was awaiting his turn 
to be given a final examination. The building was surrounded by 
about 50 soldiers (infantry men) and the women and children were 
kept at a safe distance by mounted Uhlans with steel-headed spears, 
perhaps twenty in number. There were no signs of active disorder, 
but as the crowd outside was continually pressing forward the Uhlans 
had to use forceful tactics to keep it in place. However, I saw no act 
of violence, but only threatening motions. 

The men entered the building in single file and passed between 
examining officers. To them they were allowed to make their final 
appeal. They were still in possession of the papers they had been al- 
lowed to submit on the first day, but these were only cursorily exam- 
ined. I watched two men pass and heard their appeal. The first had 
a sick wife (Medical certificate), was a pensioned arsenal worker who 
during the war had been occupied in cultivating a small piece of land 
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(Burgomaster’s certificate) and who had a son who had been a volun- 
tary workman in Germany for two years. He was his wife’s only 
support (i. e., His pension was). His case was considered for a 
moment only and then he was passed on to go to Germany. The second 
was also a pensioned arsenal worker, but he had six small children (The 
oldest 12 years) and had a piece of land about twelve hectare in size 
which he had been cultivating. The officer examined his case and 
then turned to me with the remark ‘‘Of course this man goes free.’’ 
He was then led to a side door where his indentification card was 
stamped and he was allowed to leave. 

At this point I began to question the officer in charge and the of- 
ficials who had accompained me, with regard to several general points 
on which I was not clear. I asked how the wife of the first man was 
to be supported in his absence since she would naturally not be paid 
the pension which he had received from the Belgian Gov. The an- 
swer was that the German Gov. would take care of her, and that any- 
way she could support herself on the earnings that her husband sent 
back from Germany. I asked what those could amount to. The 
answer assured me that if he was a good worker and saving, these 
might be as great as 120 Marks per month. I then asked what his 
pay would be if, as he had previously done, he refused to sign a vol- 
untary contract. No definite answer. In fact I was told that I could 
get information of that sort from Berlin. I then asked whether any 
money had as yet been returned by workers in Germany, and was told 
that I could get those facts in Brussels. (As yet I have had no evi- 
dence that any money has been sent back.) I made a final effort 
to secure some information about the actual procedure when men once 
arrived in Germany, and what differences were made between those 
who had signed contracts, and those who hadn’t, but was met with the 
response that they had but small knowledge of what happened to the 
men after they were deported. 

I then turned my attention to the second man and asked why he 
had been let off. All the officials agreed that it was because he had six 
small children dependent on him. I at once asked if according to what 
I had just been told it would not be better for him to be deported, 
since he could earn so much more money in Germany. Slight hesita- 
tion, and then the officials who accompained me agreed that it would 
have been better for him to have gone to Germany, but that the officer 
in charge was unusually kind-hearted and had on that account let 
him off. This latter officer made no comment. 

I now went on to the rest of the examination. Every man who 
claimed to be sick could be examined by two doctors. Just previous 
to the moment that I entered one man had been freed because of 
tuberculosis and another had been put on the deported list because 
instead of the catarrh from which he was supposoed to be suffering 
he had turned out to be violently intoxicated. But very few chose to 
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be examined by the doctors and of those examined (about 40 in all I 
believe) only a few had been freed. 

As the men who were finally selected passed out of a side door of 
the building to be led to the waiting trains, they were relieved of all 
papers and their names were put in a book which was to be sent to the 
prison camp for which they were destined. I was told that those 
papers were to be carefully kept for future references in case a peti- 
tion for repatriation was made with regard to any one of the men. 

From the building to the train the men were led in groups of 
about thirty under heavy military escort. Standing beside the cars 
was a military field kitchen from which the men were fed a plate apiece 
of heavy barley & vegetable soup, in which was discernible very small 
pieces of meat. I tasted this soup, and it was good. On their trip to 
Germany the men were to be fed a similar ration every eight hours, 
provided the train in which they were ran according to schedule. 
The cars were the ordinary third-class cars and, at the time of my 
visit, were being heated. 

About 300 men were taken in all. There were two interpreters in 
constant circulation among them, whose chief functions were to pre- 
sent coming events in a rosy light and to try to persuade men to sign 
contracts of work. I was told that if a man at any time changed his 
mind he could always sign a voluntary contract. This choice was re- 
served him at all stages of the trip to Germany and also at any 
moment during his confinement in the prison camp. While I was 
present only one took the alternative. His courage failed as he was 
about to enter the train, and he elected to stay in Belgium and work 
wherever the Germans assigned him. 

The above statements are merely a literal presentation of the 
facts of one part of a small requisition. From reports received 
through other sources it is quite evident that this requisition was very 
exceptionally well conducted. Not a single man bearing a card from 
the C. R. B. was taken and, on the whole there were very few com- 
plaints and protests. Whether the orderliness and thoroughness were 
especially provided for this occasion, or whether the policy of deporta- 
tions is to be actually limited to the unemployed, remains to be seen. 
At least it would seem as though the seven second examination per 
man were to be abolished for a more thorough procedure. 


Minister Whitlock to the Secretary of State. 


No. 429.] AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Brussels, January 17, 1917. 
Sir: With reference to my telegram of the 15th instant, No. 32,2 
regarding the deportations of Belgians from the city of Brussels, I 
* Not printed. 
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have the honor to state that summonses to appear for examination 
are now being sent out by the German authorities, directing the men 
to appear on Saturday, the 20th instant, at the Gare du Midi. 

The method of summoning the men is different from that employed 
hitherto, and indicates greater care in preparation. No announce- 
ments have been posted on the city walls; persons whom it is desired 
to examine are summoned individually by post card, and are at the 
same time advised as to the punishment to which they will expose 
themselves if they do not reply to the summons, the preparatory 
measures which they should take in view of a possible deportation, 
and the bureau to which they should apply in the event of their vol- 
untary inscription for work in lieu of deportation. 

A copy and translation of this post card of notification are in- 


closed herewith. 
I have, etc., BranD WHITLOCK. 


Inclosure—Translation. 


BrusseExs [date of the postmark]. 

IMPERIAL GERMAN COMMANDANTUR: 
You are summoned to present yourself on at 8 a. m. at the 

Southern Railway Station (entrance from the Rue de France). 

In the event that you should not obey the present summons, you 
would be deported at once by force; furthermore, you would be liable 
to a sentence of a maximum imprisonment for three months, or of a 
fine not exceeding 1,000 marks. 

As it is possible that you may be sent to a place of work and that 
in such ease you would not have further occasion to get into communi- 
cation with the members of your family, you are advised to provide 
yourself with a blanket, with winter clothing, linen, and good boots. 

Whoever signs a contract at the ‘‘Bureau de 1|’Industrie,’’ Rue 
Marie Thérése, 64, is offered work either in Germany or in Belgium 
on very advantageous conditions, and need not present himself at 


the station. 
[SEAL. ] Count Von Sopen, 


Colonel and Commandant. 


The present summons is to be exhibited. 


PART IX. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE AMERICAN MINISTER FROM 
BELGIUM. 


Statement given to the press March 24, 1917. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 24, 1917. 

By direction of the President the Minister at Brussels has been 
instructed to withdraw from Belgium, with all diplomatic and con- 
sular officers, and take up his official residence at Havre. 

After consultation with the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
Mr. Whitlock has also been instructed to arrange for the departure of 
the American members of the Commission. 

This step, the seriousness of which is fully appreciated by the 
Government, was taken only after careful consideration and full con- 
sulation with all the interests involved. 

When diplomatic relations with Germany were broken off the nor- 
mal procedure would have been to withdraw the Minister at Brussels 
and the American members of the Relief Commission. Both this 
Government and the Commission, however, felt a heavy moral respon- 
sibility for the millions of innocent civilians behind the German lines, 
and it was decided that the work of the Commission must be kept 
going despite all difficulties until continued American participation 
became impossible. For over two years it has been the single-minded 
purpose of this Government and the Commission to see that these ten 
millions of civilians were fed, and, with this end in view, the Amer- 
icans concerned have submitted to restrictions imposed on them by 
the German authorities which, under wane conditions, would never 
have been tolerated. 

Immediately after the break in relations the German authorities 
in Brussels withdrew from Mr. Whitlock the diplomatic privileges 
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and immunities which he had until that time enjoyed. His courier 
service to The Hague was stopped ; he was denied the privilege of com- 
municating with the Department of State in cipher, and later even 
in plain language. The members of the Relief Commission were 
placed under great restrictions of movement and communication which 
hampered the efficient performance of their task. In spite of all these 
difficulties the Government and Commission were determined to keep 
the work going till the last possible moment. 

Now, however, a more serious difficulty has arisen. In the course 
of the past 10 days several of the Commission’s ships have been 
attacked without warning by German submarines in flagrant violation 
of the solemn engagements of the German Government. Protests 
addressed by this Government to Berlin through the intermediary 
of the Spanish Government have not been answered. The German 
Government’s disregard of its written undertakings causes grave 
concern as to the future of the relief work. In any event it is felt 
that the American staff of the Commission can no longer serve with 
advantage in Belgium. Although a verbal promise has been made 
that the members of the Commission would be permitted to leave if 
they so desire, the German Government’s observance of its other under- 
takings has not been such that the department would feel warranted 
in accepting responsibility for leaving these American citizens in 
German-occupied territory. 


This Government has approved the proposal of the Netherlands 
Government to send into Belgium a certain number of Netherlands 
subjects to carry on the work thus far performed by the American 
staff, 


PART X. 


PEACE OVERTURES OF THE CENTRAL POWERS AND 
REPLY OF ENTENTE POWERS. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Bern, December 12, 1916. 


Following is the official French translation of the peace communi- 
cation handed to ine by the Chancellor this morning, which I am now 
able to telegraph en clair, as the exact text has now been published. 


BERLIN, December 12, 1916. 


Mr. CHARGE D’AFFAIRES: The most formidable war known to his- 
tory has been ravaging for two and a half years a great part of the 
world. That catastrophe, that the bonds of common civilization 
more than a thousand years old could not stop, strikes mankind in its 
most precious patrimony; it threatens to bury under its ruins the 
moral and physical progress on which Europe prided itself at the 
dawn of the twentieth century. In that strife Germany and her 
allies—Austra-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey—have given proof of 
their indestructible strength in winning considerable successes at war. 
Their unshakable lines resist ceaseless attacks of their enemies’ arms. 
The recent diversion in the Balkans was speedily and victoriously 
thwarted. The latest events have demonstrated that a continuation 
of the war can not break their resisting power. The general situation 
much rather justifies their hope of fresh successes. It was for 
the defense of their existence and freedom of their national 
development that the four Allied Powers were constrained to take up 
arms. The exploits of their armies have brought no change therein. 
Not for an instant have they swerved from the conviction that the 
respect of the rights of the other nations is not in any degree in- 
compatible with their own rights and legitimate interests. They do 
not seek to crush or annihilate their adversaries. Conscious of their 
272 
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military and economic strength and ready to carry on to the end, if 
they must, the struggle that is forced upon them, but animated at the 
same time by the desire to stem the flood of blood and to bring the 
horrors of war to an end, the four Allied Powers propose to enter 
even now into peace negotiations. They feel sure that the propositions 
which they would bring forward and which would aim to assure the 
existence, honor, and free development of their peoples, would be such 
as to serve as a basis for the restoration of a lasting peace. 

If notwithstanding this offer of peace and concilation the struggle 
should continue, the four Allied Powers are resolved to carry it on to 
a victorious end, while solemnly disclaiming any responsibility before 
mankind and history. 

The Imperial Government has the honor to ask through your 
obliging medium the Government of the United States to be pleased 
to transmit the present communication to the Government of the 
French Republic, to the Royal Government of Great Britian, to the 
Imperial Government of Japan, to the Royal Government of Rou- 
mania, to the Imperial Government of Russia, and to the Royal 
Government of Servia. 

I take this opportunity to renew to you, Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, the 
assurance of my high consideration. 

von BeTHMANN HOLLWEG. 
To Mr. JosepH CLARK Grew, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the 
United States of America. 


Ambassador Elius to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Constantinople, December 12, 1916. 
Mr. Elkus reports receipt of note from Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs as follows: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 
The most formidable war known to history has for the last 


two years and a half been ravaging a large part of the world. 
This catastrophe, which the bonds of a common civilization 
of more than a thousand years have been unable to prevent, affects 
the most precious heritage of humanity: It threatens to engulf in its 
ruins the moral and material progress of which Europe prided itself 
in the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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In this struggle the Ottoman Empire and its allies, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Bulgaria, have given proof of their indestruct- 
ible force by gaining notable successes over their numerically superior 
adversaries. Their unshakable lines resist the unceasing attacks of 
the armies of their enemies. The recent attempts in the Balkans 
have been rapidly and victoriously checked. The latest events have 
shown that the continuation of the war could not break the force of 
their resistance. On the contrary the general situation entitles them 
to hope for fresh successes. It was to defend their existence and the 
freedom of their national development that the four Allied Powers 
were obliged to take up arms. The exploits of their armies have 
changed nothing in this respect. Not for one moment did they depart 
from the conviction that to respect the rights of other nations is by 
no means incompatible with their own rights and legitimate interests. 
They do not seek to crush or annihilate their adversaries. Conscious 
of their military and economic strength and ready if necessary to 
continue to a finish the struggle which was forced on them, but actu- 
ated at the same time by a desire to stop the bloodshed and to put an 
end to the horrors of the war, the four Allied Powers are now ready 
to enter into negotiations for peace. They are convinced that the pro- 
posals to be advanced by them and which aim to insure the existence, 
‘the honor, and the free development of their peoples would be suitable 
to serve as a basis for the reéstablishment of a durable peace. 

If in spite of this offer of peace and conciliation the struggle 
should continue, the four Allied Powers are determined to prosecute 
it to a victorious end and solemnly decline all responsibility before 
humanity and history. 

The Imperial Government has the honor to request the Govern- 
ment of the United States through the kind offices of your excellency 
to be good enough to transmit the present communication to the 
British, French, Russian, Italian, Belgian, and Servian Governments. 

[Signed. ] Hain. 


ELKus. 


Chargé Warfield to the Secretary of State. 


No. 184.] AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Sofia, December 15, 1916. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith copy and translation 
of a note verbale handed to me in person by the Prime Minister at 
noon on December 12. At his request I communicated the main 
point of this note by a telegram, copy of which is inclosed, stating that 
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the Prime Minister, while pointing out the strong position of the 
Central Powers, proposes to enter into negotiations for peace. 

At the same time Dr. Radoslavoff handed me an indentical note 
with the request that it be forwarded to London. Copies have there- 
fore been sent to the London Embassy. 

I have, etc., WituiAM WARFIELD. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


No. 1)68.] MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The most formidable war known to history has been ravaging for 
two years and a half a great part of the world. This catastrophe 
which the bonds of a common civilization more than a thousand years 
old are unable to arrest, strikes humanity’s most precious inheri- 
tance; it threatens to entomb in its ruins the moral and material prog- 
ress upon which Europe prided herself at the dawn of the twentieth 
eentury. 

In this struggle Bulgaria and her allies, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary and Turkey, have proved their indestructible power, by win- 
ning notable successes against adversaries superior in number and 
materials of war. Their impregnable lines withstand the unceasing 
attacks of the armies of their enemies. The recent diversions in the 
Balkans have been rapidly and victoriously thwarted. The recent 
events have shown that the continuation of the war will not break 
their power of resistance. The general situation rather gives them 
reason to hope for new successes. 

The four Allied Powers were compelled to arm to defend their 
existence and the liberty of their national development. The deeds 
of their armies have varied in no particular. Not one single instant 
have they departed from the conviction that respect for the rights of 
other nations is not in any way incompatible with their own rights and 
legitimate interests. They do not seek to crush or to annihilate their 
adversaries. 

Conscious of their economic and military power, and ready, if 
it is necessary, to continue to the end the struggle which is imposed 
upon them, but inspired at the same time by a desire to stem the 
streams of blood, and to put an end to the horrors of war, the four 
Allied Powers proposed to enter, forthwith, into negotations for 
peace. They are convinced that the proposals which they will bring 
forward, and which will aspire to assure the existence, the honor, 
and the free development of their people, will suffice to serve as a 
foundation for the restoration of a lasting peace. 
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If, in spite of this offer of peace and conciliation, the struggle 
must continue, the four Allied Powers are determined to conduct it 
to a victorious end, while declining solemnly all responsibility before 
humanity and history. 

The Royal Government of Bulgaria has the honor to request Mr. 
le Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America to kindly transmit 
the present communication to his Government. 


Soria, December 12, 1916. 
(Signed) Dr. V. RaposLAvorFF. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


[ Extract. ] 


No. 2308.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, December 16, 1916. 
Str: Adverting to my telegram No. 1573 of the 12th instant, I 
have the honor to inclose herewith for the information of the Depart- 
ment duplicate copies and translations of note No. 5915, dated 
December 12, 1916, from the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, in which the Central Powers state that they are ready to enter 


into negotiations for peace. 
I have, ete., FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD. 


[Inclosure—Translation. } 


IMPERIAL AND Royau MINISTRY OF THE IMPERIAL AND RoyaL House 
AND OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


No. 5915.] Vienna, December 12, 1916. 
Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

The most formidable war that history has known has for 
two and a half years ravaged a large part of the world. This 
catastrophe, which the bands of a common civilization more than 
a thousand years old could not prevent, strikes humanity in its most 
precious possessions; it threatens to bury under its ruins the moral 
and material progress of which Europe was so proud at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. . 

In this struggle Austria-Hungary and its allies, Germany, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, have proved their indestructible strength and have 
achieved considerable successes against adversaries who are superior 
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in numbers and in resources. Their unbreakable lines continue to 
resist successfully the incessant attacks of the armies of their enemies. 
The recent diversion in the Balkans has been rapidly and victorously 
checked. . The last events have shown that the continuation of the 
war will not succeed in breaking their resistance. Instead, the gen- 
eral situation leads them to hope for further successes. 

The four Allied Powers were forced to take up arms in order to 
defend their existence and liberty of national development. The 
results achieved by their armies have changed nothing. Not for an 
instant have they departed from the conviction that a respect for the 
rights of other nations is incompatible with their own rights and 
legitimate interests. They do not seek to crush or annihilate their 
adversaries. 

Conscious of their military and economic strength, and ready, if 
necessary, to continue to the end the struggle which has been imposed 
upon them, but animated at the same time by the desire to stop the 
shedding of blood and to put an end to the horrors of war, the four 
Allied Powers are prepared to enter at once into negotiations of peace. 
They are persuaded that the proposals which they are ready to sub- 
mit, and which aim to insure the existence, honor and free develop- 
ment of their inhabitants, are suitable to serve as a foundation for the 
reéstablishment of a durable peace. 

If in spite of this offer of peace and conciliation the struggle must 
continue, the four Allied Powers are determined to conduct it to a 
victorious end, declining solemnly all responsibility before humanity 
and history. 

The Imperial and Royal Government has the honor to request by 
the obliging mediation of your excellency that the Government of the 
United States of America be so kind as to transmit the present com- 
munication to the Governments of Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Japan, Russia and Serbia. 

Please accept, Mr. Ambassador, the assurances of my high con- 


sideration. [Sd.] BuRIAN. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page. 
[Telegram. ] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 16, 1916. 


The American missions at Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, and 
Sofia have received from the Governments of Germany, Austria-Hun- 


* Same to American Embassies at Paris, Petrograd, Rome, and Tokio; Amer- 
ican legations at Bucharest and Belgrade; and American Consulate at Havre. 
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gary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, respectively, identic notes for trans- 
mission to the Entente Powers. The note from the German Govern- 
ment, which has been received in the English language reads as fol- 


lows: 
BERLIN, December 12, 1916. 


Mr. CHARGE D’AFFAIRES: 

The most formidable war known to history has been ravaging 
for two and a half years a great part of the world. That 
catastrophe that the bonds of a common civilization more than 
a thousand years old could not stop strikes mankind in its most 
precious patrimony; it threatens to bury under its ruins the moral 
and physical progress on which Europe prided itself at the dawn of 
the twentieth century. In that strife Germany and her allies, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, have given proof of their indestruct- 
ible strength in winning considerable successes at war. Their unshak- 
able lines resist ceaseless attacks of their enemies’ arms. The recent 
diversion in the Balkans was speedily and victoriously thwarted. The 
latest events have demonstrated that a continuation of the war 
ean not break their resisting power. The general situation 
much rather justifies their hope of fresh successes. It was for the 
defense of their existence and freedom of their national development 
that the four Allied Powers were constrained to take up arms. The 
exploits of their armies have brought no change therein. Not for an 
instant have they swerved from the conviction that the respect of the 
rights of the other nations is not in any degree incompatible with their 
own rights and legitimate interests. They do not seek to crush or 
annihilate their adversaries. Conscious of their military and economic 
strength and ready to carry on to the end, if they must, the struggle 
that is forced upon them, but animated at the same time by the desire 
to stem the flood of blood and to bring the horrors of war to an end, 
the four Allied Powers propose to enter even now into peace negotia- 
tions. They feel sure that the propositions which they would bring 
forward and which would aim to assure the existence, honor, and free 
development of their peoples, would be such as to serve as a basis for 
the restoration of a lasting peace. 

If notwithstanding this offer of peace and conciliation the struggle 
should continue, the four Allied Powers are resolved to carry it on to 
a victorious end while solemnly disclaiming any responsibility before 
mankind and history. 

The Imperial Government has the honor to ask through your oblig- 
ing medium, the Government of the United States, to be pleased to 
transmit the present communication to the Government of the French 
Republic, to the Royal Government of Great Britain, to the Imperial 
Government of Japan, to the Royal Government of Roumania, to the 
Imperial Government of Russia, and to the Royal Government of 


Servia. 


| 
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I take this opportunity to renew to you, Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, 


the assurance of my high consideration. 
BETHMANN HOLLWEG. 


To Mr. JosepH CLARK GREw, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America. 


The original texts of these notes will be forwarded as soon as 
received by this Government. 

In bringing this note to the attention of the foreign office, as 
requested, intimate quite explicitly that, while you are submitting it 
on behalf of the respective Governments only and in no sense as the 
representative of the Government of the United States, this Govern- 
ment is deeply interested in the result of these unexpected overtures, 
would deeply appreciate a confidential intimation of the character 
and purpose of the response that will be made, and will itself pres- 
ently have certain very earnest representations to make on behalf of 
the manifest interests of neutral nations and of humanity itself to 
which it will ask that very serious consideration be given. It does not 
make these representations now because it does not wish to connect 
them with the proposed overtures or have them construed in any way 
as an attempt at mediation, notwithstanding the fact that these over- 
tures afford an admirable occasion for their consideration. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States had it in mind to make them entirely 
on its own initative and before it had any knowledge of the present 


attitude or suggestions of the Central Governments. It will make the 
same representations to the Governments of the Central Powers and 
wishes to make them almost immediately, if necessary, but not as 
associated with the overtures of either group of belligerents. The 
present overtures have created an unexpected opportunity for looking 
at the world’s case as a whole, but the United States would have itself 
created the occasion had it fallen out otherwise. 


LANSING. 


| 
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Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. } 


AMERICAN EMBAssY, 
Paris, December 29, 1916. 
Mr. Sharp reports receipt from French Foreign Office of reply of 
Allied Governments to proposal of Central Powers transmitted in 
Department’s telegram of December 16, 1916. 
Translation of reply of Allied Governments is as follows: 


The Allied Governments of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Montenegro, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, and Servia, unitedly 
in the defense of the liberty of nations and faithful to the engagement 
they have taken not to lay down arms separately, have resolved to 
answer collectively the so-called proposals of peace which have been 
addressed them on behalf of the enemy Governments, through the 
intermediary of the United States, of Spain, of Switzerland, and of 
the Netherlands. 

The Allied Powers are constrained to preface their answer by 
protesting strongly against the two essential assertions in the note 
of the enemy powers, which attempts to throw upon the Allies the 
responsibility of the war and which proclaims the victory of the Cen- 
tral Powers. 

The Allies can not admit an assertion which is doubly inexact and 
which is sufficient to render barren any attempt at negotiation. 

For thirty months the Allied Powers have suffered a war which 

they had tried by every means to avoid. They have demonstrated 
their attachment to peace by their acts. This attachment is as strong 
to-day as it was in 1914; after the violation of her engagements, it 
is not upon the word of Germany that peace, broken by her, can be 
based. 
A suggestion without any conditions for initiating negotations is 
not an offer of peace. The so-called proposal, devoid of substance 
and of precision, circulated abroad by the Imperial Government, ap- 
pears less as an offer of peace than as a maneuver of war. 

It is based upon a systematic disregard of the nature of the strug- 
gle of the past, present, and future. 

As to the past, the German note ignoring all the facts, dates, 
and figures which prove that the war was desired, incited, and 
declared by Germany and Austria-Hungary. At The Hague it was 
the German delegate who rejected all suggestion of disarmament. In 
July, 1914, it was Austria-Hungary who, after having addressed to 
Servia an ultimatum, of which there exists no precedent, declared 
war on her despite the satisfaction immediately obtained. The Cen- 
tral Empires thereafter repulsed every attempt made by the Entente 
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to bring about a pacific solution to what was a local conflict. Eng- 
land’s offer of a conference, the French proposal of an international 
commission, the request for arbitration addressed by the Emperor of 
Russia to the Emperor of Germany, the understanding reached be- ~ 
tween Russia and Austria-Hungary on the eve of hostilities; all these 
endeavors were left by Germany without answer and without issue. 
Belgium was invaded by an empire which had guaranteed her neutral- 
ity and which itself unhesitatingly proclaimed that treaties are ‘‘mere 
scraps of paper’’ and that ‘‘necessity knows no law.”’ 

As regards the present, the so-styled offers of Germany are based 
upon a ‘“‘war map’’ which covers Europe alone; which expresses only 
the exterior and transitory aspect of the situation, but not the real 
strength of the adversaries. To conclude a peace based on the above 
would be to the sole advantage of the aggressors, who, having believed 
they could attain their object in two months perceive after two years 
that it will never be attained. 

For the future, the ruins caused by the German’s declaration 
of war, the innumerable aggressions committed by Germany and her 
allies against the belligerents and against neutrals demand penalties, 
reparations, and guarantees; Germany eludes one and all. 

In reality, the overture made by the Central Powers is but an 
attempt caleulated to work upon the evolution of the war and of 
finally imposing a German peace. 

It has for its object the troubling of opinion in the Allied coun- 
tries; this opinion, in spite of all the sacrifices endured, has already 
replied with an admirable firmness and has denounced the hollowness 
of the enemy declaration. 

It desires to strengthen public opinion in Germany and amongst 
her allies already so gravely shaken by their losses, fatigued by the 
economie encirclement, and crushed by the supreme effort which is 
exacted from their peoples. 

It seeks to deceive, to intimidate public opinion of neutral coun- 
tries long ago satisfied as to the original responsibilities, enlightened 
as to the present responsibilities, and too farseeing to favor the designs 
of Germany by abandoning the defense of human liberties. 

It strives finally to justify new crimes in advance before the eyes 
of the world: Submarine warfare, deportations, forced labor, and 
enlistment of nationals against their own country, violation of neu- 
trality. 

It is with a full realization of the gravity, but also of the neces- 
sities of this hour that the Allied Governments closely united and in 
perfect communion with their peoples refuse to entertain a proposal 
without sincerity and without import. 

They affirm, once again, that no peace is possible as long as the 
reparation of violated rights and liberties, the acknowledgment of the 
principle of nationalities and of the free existence of small states shall 
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not be assured; as long as there is no assurance of a settlement to sup- 
press definitely the causes which for so long a time have menaced 
nations and to give the only efficacious guarantees for the security of 
the world. 

The Allied Powers, in termination, are constrained to expose the 
following considerations which bring into relief the particular situa- 
tion in which Belgium finds herself after two and a half years of war. 
By virtue of international treaties signed by five of the great powers 
of Europe, amongst which figured Germany, Belgium profited by a 
special statute which rendered her territory inviolate, and placed the 
country itself under the guarantee of these powers, sheltered from 
European conflicts. Nevertheless Belgium, despite these treaties, 
was the first to suffer the aggression of Germany. It is why the Bel- 
gian Government deems it necessary to specify the purpose which 
Belgium has never ceased to pursue in fighting, beside the Powers of 
the Entente for the cause of right and justice. 

Belgium has always scrupulously observed the duties imposed upon 
her by neutrality. She took arms to defend her independence and 
her neutrality violated by Germany and to remain faithful to her 
international obligations. On the fourth of August at the Reichstag 
the Chancellor acknowledged that this aggression constituted an in- 
justice contrary to the right of nations and agreed in the name of 
Germany to repair it. 

After two and a half years this injustice has been cruelly aggra- 
vated by the practice of war and occupation which have exhausted 
the resources of the country, ruined its industries, devastated its cities 
and villages, multiplied the massacres, the executions, and imprison- 
ments. And at the moment that Germany speaks to the world of 
peace and humanity she deports and reduces to servitude. Belgium 
before the war had no other wish than to live in concord with all her 
neighbors. Her King and her Government have only one purpose: 
The reéstablishment of peace and of right. But they will only con- 
sider a peace which Belgian citizens by the thousand (demand?) 
assures to their country legitimate reparation, guarantees, and secur- 


ity for the future. SHARP 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard.* 


[ Telegram. ] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 2, 1917. 
This Government has received the following translation of the note 
of the Entente Powers replying to the overtures of the Central 
* Same to American Embassies at Vienna and Constantinople and American 
Legation at Sofia. 
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Powers. Please deliver this note to the Government to which you are 
accredited, with the statement that the French text is being forwarded 
directly to you by the American Embassy, Paris, and that it will be 


delivered upon receipt. 


(For text, see supra, p. 280, telegram from Ambassador Sharp.) 
LANSING. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram—Paraphrase. 


AMERICAN EMBassy, 
Berlin, January 12, 1917. 
Mr. Gerard reports receipt of note from German Foreign Office 
as follows: 


Through the medium of the Government of the United States, 
the Royal Government of Spain, and the Swiss Federal Government, 
the Imperial and Royal Government has received its adversaries’ 
reply to the note of December 12 in which Germany, in accord with 
its allies, proposed an early opening of peace negotiations. The adver- 
saries reject the proposal under pretense that it is insincere and mean- 
ingless. The form in which they put their refusal excludes any idea 
of a reply. 

The Imperial Government nevertheless wishes to make known to 
the Governments of the neutral powers its view of the situation. The 
Central Powers have no occasion to revert to the discussions as to the 
origin of the world war. It is for history to pass judgment on the 
monstrous responsibility for the conflict. Its verdict will not any more 
leave out of consideration the encircling policy of Great Britain, the 
revengeful policy of France, the yearning of Russia for Constanti- 
nople than the provocation from Servia, the Serajevo assassination, 
and the general Russian mobilization which meant war with Germany. 

Germany and its allies having been compelled to take up arms in 
defense of their freedom and existence consider they have accom- 
plished that end of their efforts. On the other hand, the enemy powers 
have drifted farther and farther away from the achievement of their 
plans, which, according to the statements of their responsible states- 
men, aimed, among other things, at the conquest of Alsace Lorraine 
and of several Prussian provinces, the humiliation and curtailment 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the partition of Turkey, and the 
mutilation of Bulgaria. Such demands give at least a strange sound 
to the pretension of sanction, repatriation, and guaranty in the 
mouths of our adversaries. 
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Our adversaries call the peace proposal of the four allied powers 
a war maneuver. Germany and its allies must enter the most em- 
phatie protest against so false an interpretation of the motives for 
their step which they have openly disclosed. They were convinced 
that a just peace, acceptable to all the belligerents, is feasible; that 
it can be attained through an immediate oral exchange of views and 
that therefore further bloodshed is indefensible. The fact that they 
have unreservedly shown their readiness to make known their peace 
proposals as soon as the negotiations were opened disposes of any 
doubt as to their sincerity. The adversaries who were given the op- 
portunity to examine the value of that offer neither attempted to do 
so nor offered counter proposals. Instead, they declare any peace to 
be impossible as long as they are not assured reparation for invaded 
rights and freedoms, acknowledgment of the principle of national- 
ities and the free existence of small States. The sincerity which our 
adversaries will not acknowledge in the four allied powers’ proposal 
ean hardly be conceded to those demands by the world when it recalls 
the fate of the Irish people, the obliteration of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the South African Republics, the conquest of North 
Africa by Great Britain, France and Italy, the oppression of foreign 
nationalities by Russia, and lastly, the act unprecedented in history 
which is constituted by the violence brought to bear on Greece. 

Likewise it ill becomes those powers to complain of alleged vio- 
lations of international law by the four allied powers, as they them- 
selves have since the beginning of the war trampled the law under 
foot and torn the treaties upon which the law rests. In the early weeks 
following the opening of hostilities Great Britain disowned its adhe- 
sion to the Declaration of London and yet the text had been acknowl- 
edged by its own delegates to be conformable to the law of nations, 
and, as such, valid. In the course of the war it also violated in the 
most grave manner the Declaration of Paris, so that its arbitrary 
measures have created in the conduct of maritime warfare the state 
of illegality that now exists. The attempt to overcome Germany by 
starvation and the pressure exercised on the neutrals in the interest 
of Great Britian are at equally flagrant variance with the rules of 
international laws and the laws of humanity. Another infringement 
of the law of nations that can not be reconciled with the principles 
of civilization is the use of colored troops as also is the transfer of war 
in violation of existing treaties the effect of which can not but destroy 
the prestige of the white race in those countries. The inhuman treat- 
ment of prisoners, especially in Africa and Russia, the deportation 
of the civilian population of East Prussia, of Alsace Lorraine, Galicia, 
and Bukowina are as many further proofs of the manner in which our 
adversaries understand the respect of law and civilization. 

Our adversaries close their note of December 30 with a state- 
ment laying stress on the peculiar situation in Belgium. The Impe- 
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rial Government is unable to admit that the Belgian Government 
always observed the duties imposed upon it by its neutrality toward 
Great Britain. Belgium applied in a military sense to that power and 
to France thus violating the spirit of the treaties intended to guaran- 
tee its independence and neutrality. Twice did the Imperial Govern- 
ment declare to the Belgian Government that it was not coming to 
Belgium as an enemy, and begged it to spare its country the horrors of 
war. It offered in that case to guarantee in their entirety the terri- 
tory and independence of the kingdom of Belgium and to make good 
all damage that the passing of German troops might cause. It is known 
that in 1887 the British Royal Government had resolved not to oppose 
a claim to the right of way in Belgium under those conditions. The 
Belgian Government refused the reiterated offer of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. The responsibility for the fate that befell Belgium rests 
upon its Government and the powers which drew it into that attitude. 
The Imperial Government repeatedly repelled as groundless the 
charges brought against the conduct of the war in Belgium and 
against the measures there taken in the interest of military safety. 
It again enters an energetic protest against those calumnies. 

Germany and its allies have made a genuine attempt with a view 
to bringing the war to an end and opening the way for an under- 
standing among the belligerents. The Imperial Government lays 
down as a fact that the question as to whether or not that way would 
be entered, leading to peace, solely depended on the decision of its 
adversary. The enemy Governments declined to do so, upon them 
rests the whole responsibility for further bloodshed. The four allied 
powers in their calm conviction that they are in the right will carry 
on the struggle until they win a peace that will guarantee to their 
peoples honor, existence, and free development, and at the same time 
insure for all the States in the European Continent the beneficent 
possibility of coéperating in mutual esteem and on a perfectly equal 
footing toward the solution of the great problems of civilization. 


GERARD. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 
Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, January 12, 1917. 
Mr. Penfield reports receipt of a note from the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs as follows: 


The Imperial and Royal Government had on the fifth instant the 
honor to receive through the obliging medium of the Government of 
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the United States of America the reply of the States at war with it 
to its note of December twelfth, in which the Imperial and Royal 
Government in concert with its allies declared its readiness to enter 
upon peace negotiations. Jointly with the Allied Powers the Imperial 
and Royal Government did not fail to subject the reply of the enemy 
Governments to a thorough examination which brought the following 
result. 

Under pretence that the proposal of the four Allied Powers lacked 
sincerity and importance the enemy Governments decline to accede 
to the proposal. The form they gave to their communication makes 
it impossible to return an answer addressed to them. The Imperial 
and Royal Government nevertheless wishes to disclose its views to the 
neutral powers. 

The reply of the enemy Governments shuns every discussion of 
the means to bring the war to an end. It confines itself to reverting 
to the facts anterior to the war, to the alleged strength of their mili- 
tary situation, and to the motives for the peace proposal as supposed 
by them. 

The Imperial and Royal Government has no present intention to 
launch into a renewed discussion of the antecedents of the war, for it 
is convinced that a straightforward, impartial judgment has already 
and irrefutably established, in the eye of all mankind, on which side 
lies the responsibility for the war. With particular reference to 
Austria-Hungary’s ultimatum to Servia, the Monarchy has given in 
the years that preceded that step sufficient evidence of her forbear- 
ance in the face of the tendencies and hostile and aggressive doings 
of Servia which were growing worse and worse up to the time when 
the infamous Serajevo assassination put any further leniency out of 
the question. 

Likewise any discussion of the point of determining which side 
the advantage lay in regard to the military situation seems idle, as 
the answer to that question may unhesitatingly be left with public 
opinion throughout the world. Besides a comparison of the ends 
sought by the two groups in the present conflagration implies the 
solution of that question. While Austria-Hungary and its allies from 
the beginning of the war, never aimed at territorial conquest but 
rather at their defense, the contrary stands true for the enemy States 
which, to mention but a few of the objects they harbor in this war, 
crave the annihilation and spoliation of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine as also the partition of Turkey 
and the curtailment of Bulgaria. The four Allied Powers therefore 
may consider they have achieved the purely defensive ends they 
seek in that war while their adversaries are more and more removed 
from the accomplishment of their designs. 

If the enemy Governments term ‘‘strategem” the proposal of the 
four Allied Powers which is said to lack sincerity and importance, 
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it is clear that we have here but an absolutely arbitrary assertion of 
a biased judgment incapable of proof as long as the peace negotiations 
have not begun and consequently our peace terms are not known. 

The Imperial and Royal Government and the Governments of the 
Allied Powers acted in perfect sincerity and good faith when they 
proposed peace negotiations for they had to reckon with the contin- 
gency of their explicit proposal to make their terms known imme- 
diately upon the opening of the negotiations being accepted. On the 
contrary the adversaries were those who, without offering any counter 
proposal, declined to acquaint themselves with the contents of the pro- 
posal of the four Allied Powers. If the adversaries demand above 
all the restoration of invaded rights and liberties, the recognition of 
the principle of nationalities and of the free existence of small States, 
it will suffice to call to mind the tragic fate of the Irish and Finnish 
peoples, the obliteration of the freedom and independence of the Boer 
Republics, the subjection of North Africa by Great Britain, France 
and Italy and, lastly, the violence brought to bear on Greece for which 
there is no precedent in history. 

The Imperial and Royal Government lays down as a fact that in 
concert with the Allied Powers it had declared its readiness to bring 
the war to an end by means of an oral exchange of views with the 
enemy Governments and that on decision of the adversaries alone 
depended the opening of the way to peace. Before God and mankind 
it disclaims responsibility for a continuance of the war. Calm, strong, 
and confident of their right, Austro-Hungary and its allies will carry 
on the struggle until they gain a peace that will secure the existence, 
honor, and free development of the peoples and at the same time 
enable the States of Europe to codperate in the grand work of civili- 
zation on the basis of wholly equal rights. 

The Imperial and Royal Government has the honor to apply for 
Your Excellency’s obliging good offices with a request that you will 
kindly forward the foregoing to the Government of the United States 
of America. 

Be pleased to accept etcetera. 
[Signed. ] CZERNIN. 


PENFIELD. 
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PART XI. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE WAR MADE BY PRESI- 
DENT WILSON DECEMBER 18, 1916, AND REPLIES OF 
BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador W. H. Page.* 
[ Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 18, 1916. 
The President directs me to send you the following communication 
to be presented immediately to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government to which you are accredited: 


The President of the United States has instructed me to suggest 
to His Majesty’s Government a course of action with regard to the 
present war which he hopes that the British Government will take 


under consideration as suggested in the most friendly spirit and as 
coming not only from a friend but also as coming from the represen- 
tative of a neutral nation whose interests have been most seriously 
affected by the war and whose concern for its early conclusion arises 
out of a manifest necessity to determine how best to safeguard those 
interests if the war is to continue. 

The suggestion which I am instructed to make the President has 
long had it in mind to offer. He is somewhat embarrassed to offer it 
at this particular time because it may now seem to have been prompted 
by the recent overtures of the Central Powers. It is in fact in no way 
associated with them in its origin and the President would have 
delayed offering it until those overtures had been answered but for 
the fact that it also concerns the question of peace and may best be 


*Same, mutatis mutandis, to the American Diplomatic Representatives 
accredited to the Governments of France, Italy, Japan, Russia, Belgium, Monte- 
negro, Portugal, Roumania, and Servia, and to all neutral Governments for their 


information. 
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considered in connection with other proposals which have the same 
end in view. The President can only beg that his suggestion be con- 
sidered entirely on its own merits and as if it had been made in other 
circumstances. 

The President suggests that an early occasion be sought to call 
out from all the nations now at war such an avowal of their respective 
views as to the terms upon which the war might be concluded and the 
arrangements which would be deemed satisfactory as a guaranty 
against its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future 
as would make it possible frankly to compare them. He is indifferent 
as to the means taken to accomplish this. He would be happy him- 
self to serve or even to take the initiative in its accomplishment in any 
way that might prove acceptable, but he has no desire to determine the 
method or the instrumentality. One way will be as acceptable to him 
as another if only the great object he has in mind be attained. 

He takes the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the objects 
which the statesmen of the belligerents on both sides have in mind 
in this war are virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their 
own people and to the world. Each side desires to make the rights 
and privileges of weak peoples and small States as secure against 
aggression or denial in the future as the rights and privileges of the 
great and powerful States now at war. Each wishes itself to be made 
secure in the future, along with all other nations and peoples, against 
the recurrence of wars like this and against aggression of selfish inter- 
ference of any kind. Each would be jealous of the formation of any 
more rival leagues to preserve an uncertain balance of power amidst 
multiplying suspicions; but each is ready to consider the formation 
of a league of nations to insure peace and justice throughout the 
world. Before that final step can be taken, however, each deems it 
necessary first to settle the issues of the present war upon terms which 
will certainly safeguard the independence, the territorial integrity, 
and the political and commercial freedom of the nations involved. 

In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the 
world the people and Government of the United States are as vitally 
and directly interested as the Governments now at war. Their inter- 
est, moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve the smaller and 
weaker peoples of the world of the peril of wrong and violence is as 
quick and ardent as that of any other people or Government. They 
stand ready, and even eager, to codperate in the accomplishment of 
these ends, when the war is over, with every influence and resource 
at their command. But the war must first be concluded. The terms 
upon which it is to be concluded they are not at liberty to suggest ; 
but the President does feel that it is his right and his duty to point 
out their intimate interest in its conclusion, lest it should presently 
be too late to accomplish the greater things which lie beyond its con- 
clusion, lest the situation of neutral nations, now exceedingly hard 
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to endure, be rendered altogether intolerable, and lest, more than all, 
an injury be done civilization itself which can never be atoned for or 
repaired. 

The President therefore feels altogether justified in suggesting an 
immediate opportunity for a comparison of views as to the terms 
which must precede those ultimate arrangements for the peace of the 
world, which all desire and in which the neutral nations, as well as 
those at war, are ready to play their full responsible part. If the con- 
test must continue to proceed towards undefined ends by slow attrition 
until the one group of belligerents or the other is exhausted, if million 
after million of human lives must continue to be offered up until on 
the one side or the other there are no more to offer, if resentments 
must be kindled that can never cool and despairs engendered from 
which there can be no recovery, hopes of peace and of the willing con- 
cert of free peoples will be rendered vain and idle. 

The life of the entire world has been profoundly affected. Every 
part of the great family of mankind has felt the burden and terror of 
this unprecedented contest of arms. No nation in the civilized world 
can be said in truth to stand outside its influence or to be safe against 
its disturbing effects. And yet the concrete objects for which it is 
being waged have never been definitively stated. 

The leaders of the several belligerents have, as has been said, 
stated those objects in general terms. But, stated in general terms, 
they seem the same on both sides. Never yet have the authoritative 
spokesmen of either side avowed the precise objects which would, if 
attained, satisfy them and their people that the war had been fought 
out. The world has been left to conjecture what definitive results, 
what actual exchange of guarantees, what political or territorial 
changes or readjustments, what stage of military success even would 
bring the war to an end. 

It may be that peace is nearer than we know; that the terms which 
the belligerents on the one side and on the other would deem it neces- 
sary to insist upon are not so irreconcilable as some have feared; that 
an interchange of views would clear the way at least for conference 
and make the permanent concord of the nations a hope of the imme- 
diate future, a concert of nations immciiately practicable. 

The President is not proposing peace; he is not even offering 
mediation. He is merely proposing that soundings be taken in order 
that we may learn, the neutral nations with the belligerent, how near 
the haven of peace may be for which all mankind longs with an intense 
and increasing longing. He believes that the spirit in which he speaks 
and the objects which he seeks will be understood by all concerned, 
and he confidently hopes for a response which will bring a new light 


into the affairs of the world. 
LANSING. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Gerard.* 
[ Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 18, 1916. 
The President directs me to send you the following communication 
to be presented immediately to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government to which you are accredited : 


The President of the United States has instructed me to suggest to 
the Imperial German Government a course of action with regard to 
the present war which he hopes that the Imperial Government will 
take under consideration as suggested in the most friendly spirit and 
as coming not only from a friend but also as coming from the repre- 
sentative of a neutral nation whose interests have been most seriously 
affected by the war and whose concern for its early conclusion arises 
out of a manifest necessity to determine how best to safeguard those 
interests if the war is to continue. 

The suggestion which I am instructed to make the President has 
long had it in mind to offer. He is somewhat embarrassed to offer it 
at this particular time because it may now seem to have been prompted 
by a desire to play a part in connection with the recent overtures of 
the Central Powers. It has in fact been in no way suggested by them 
in its origin and the President would have delayed offering it until 
those overtures had been independently answered but for the fact 
that it also concerns the question of peace and may best be considered 
in connection with other proposals which have the same end in view. 
The President can only beg that his suggestion be considered entirely 
on its own merits and as if it had been made in other circumstances. 

The President suggests that an early occasion be sought to call 
out from all the nations now at war such an avowal of their respective 
views as to the terms upon which the war might be concluded and the 
arrangements which would be deemed satisfactory as a guaranty 
against its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future 
as would make it possible frankly to compare them. He is indifferent 
as to the means taken to accomplish this. He would be happy him- 
self to serve, or even to take the initiative in its accomplishment, in 
any way that might prove acceptable, but he has no desire to deter- 
mine the method or the instrumentality. One way will be as acceptable 
to him as another if only the great object he has in mind be attained. 

He takes the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the objects 


*Same, mutatis mutandis, to the American Diplomatic Representatives 
accredited to the Governments of Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria and to 
all neutral Governments for their information. 
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which the statesmen of the belligerents on both sides have in mind 
in this war are virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their 
own people and to the world. Each side desires to make the rights 
and privileges of weak peoples and small states as secure against 
aggression or denial in the future as the rights and privileges of the 
great and powerful states now at war. Each wishes itself to be made 
secure in the future, along with all other nations and peoples, against 
the recurrence of wars like this, and against aggression of selfish 
interference of any kind. Each would be jealous of the formation 
of any more rival leagues to preserve an uncertain balance of power 
amidst multiplying suspicions; but each is ready to consider the for- 
mation of a league of nations to insure peace and justice throughout 
the world. Before that final step can be taken, however, each deems 
it necessary first to settle the issues of the present war upon terms 
which will certainly safeguard the independence, the territorial 
integrity, and the political and commercial freedom of the nations 
involved. 

In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the 
world the people and Government of the United States are as vitally 
and as directly interested as the Governments now at war. Their 
interest, moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve the smaller 
and weaker peoples of the world of the peril of wrong and violence 
is as quick and ardent as that of any other people or Government. 
They stand ready, and even eager, to codperate in the accomplishment 
of these ends, when the war is over, with every influence and resource 
at their command. But the war must first be concluded. The terms 
upon which it is to be concluded they are not at liberty to suggest; 
but the President does feel that it is his right and his duty to point out 
their intimate interest in its conclusion, lest it should presently be 
too late to accomplish the greater things which lie beyond its conclu- 
sion, lest the situation of neutral nations, now exceedingly hard to 
endure, be rendered altogether intolerable, and lest, more than all, 
an injury be done civilization itself which can never be atoned for or 
repaired. 

The President therefore feels altogether justified in suggesting an 
immediate opportunity for a comparison of views as to the terms 
which must precede those ultimate arrangements for the peace of the 
world, which all desire and in which the neutral nations as well as 
those at war are ready to play their full responsible part. If the con- 
test must continue to proceed towards undefined ends by slow attrition 
until the one group of belligerents or the other is exhausted, if million 
after million of human lives must continue to be offered up until on 
the one side or the other there are no more to offer, if resentments 
must be kindled that can never cool and despairs engendered from 
which there can be no recovery, hopes of peace and of the willing con- 
cert of free peoples will be rendered vain and idle. 
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The life of the entire world has been profoundly affected. Every 
part of the great family of mankind has felt the burden and terror 
of this unprecedented contest of arms. No nation in the civilized 
world can be said in truth to stand outside its influence or to be safe 
against its disturbing effects. And yet the concrete objects for which 
it is being waged have never been definitively stated. 

The leaders of the several belligerents have, as has been said, 
stated those objects in general terms. But stated in general terms, 
they seem the same on both sides. Never yet have the authoritative 
spokesmen of either side avowed the precise objects which would, if 
attained, satisfy them and their people that the war had been fought 
out. The world has been left to conjecture what definitive results, 
what actual exchange of guaranties, what political or territorial 
changes or readjustments, what stage of military success even, would 
bring the war to an end. 

It may be that peace is nearer than we know; that the terms which 
the belligerents on the one side and on the other would deem it neces- 
sary to insist upon are not so irreconcilable as some have feared; that 
an interchange of views would clear the way at least for conference 
and make the permanent concord of the nations a hope of the imme- 
diate future, a concert uf nations immediately practicable. 

The President is not proposing peace; he is not even offering 
mediation. He is merely proposing that soundings be taken in order 
that we may learn, the neutral nations with the belligerent, how near 
the haven of peace may be for which all mankind longs with an intense 
and increasing longing. He believes that the spirit in which he speaks 
and the objects which he seeks will be understood by all concerned, 
and he confidently hopes for a response which will bring a new light 
into the affairs of the world. LANSING. 


[ Translation. ] 


The Minister of Guatemala to the Secretary of State. 


LEGATION OF GUATEMALA, 
Washington, December 21, 1916. 
Mr. SECRETARY: 

With sincere thanks J acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s 
note of yesterday and the copies of the instructions sent by direction 
of His Excellency the President on the 18th of this month to the 
diplomatic representative accredited to the Entente and the Central 
Powers, with the humane object that they shortly make known their 
respective points of view as to terms on which war could be brought 
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to an end and satisfactory arrangements could be made for the future. 

I hasten to call to those very important documents the notice of 
my Government which I am sure will duly appreciate, as I do now, 
the elevated and most praiseworthy sentiments which gave them birth 
and shape in the extraordinary circumstances the world is undergoing. 

In the mearwhile, I beg leave to say that I am under special 
instructions of the President of Guatemala to codperate in accord with 
the Government of the United States of America in anything that may 
be done for the restoration of peace and nothing could give me greater 
pleasure than to be of service to Your Excellency in whatever way 


you may be pleased to use me to that end. 
I am, ete., JOAQUIN MENDEZ. 


Ambassador Gerard to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Berlin, December 26, 1916. 
Mr. Gerard reports receipt of a note from the German Foreign 


Office, dated December 26, 1916, as follows: 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 


Berlin, December 26, 1916. 


With reference to the esteemed communication of December 21st, 
Foreign Office No. 15118, the undersigned has the honor to reply as 
follows: To His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States of 
America, Mr. James W. Gerard. 

The Imperial Government has accepted and considered in the 
friendly spirit which is apparent in the communication of the Presi- 
dent, noble initiative of the President looking to the creation of bases 
for the foundation of a lasting peace. The President discloses the aim 
which lies next to his heart and leaves the choice of the way open. A 
direct exchange of views appears to the Imperial Government as the 
most suitable way of arriving at the desired result. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment has the honor, therefore, in the sense of its declaration of the 
12th instant, which offered the hand for peace negotiations, to propose 
a speedy assembly, on neutral ground, of delegates of the warring 

tates. 

It is also the view of the Imperial Government that the great work 
for the prevention of future wars can first be taken up only after the 
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ending of the present conflict of exhaustion. The Imperial Govern- 
ment is ready, when this point has been reached, to codperate with the 
United States at this sublime task. 

The undersigned, while permitting himself to have recourse to good 
offices of His Excellency the Ambassador in connection with the trans- 
mission of the above reply to the President of the United States, 
avails himself of this opportunity to renew the assurances of his high- 
est consideration. ZIMMERMANN. 


Ambassador Elkus to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN 
Constantinople, December 26, 1916. 
T.. reply to the President’s message communicated to the Sublime 
Porte on the 23d instant, Minister for Foreign Affairs handed me 
to-day a note of which the following is a translation: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 

In reply to the note which Your Excellency was pleased to deliver 
to me under date of the twenty-third instant, number 2107, contain- 
ing certain suggestions of the President of the United States, I have 
the honor to communicate to Your Excellency the following: 

The generous initiative of the President, tending to create bases 
for the reéstablishment of peace, has been received and taken into con- 
sidcration by the Imperial Ottoman Government in the same friendly 
obliging (?) which manifests itself in the President’s communication. 
The President indicates the object which he has at heart and leaves 
open the choice of that path leading to this object. The Imperial 
Government considers a direct exchange of ideas as the most effica- 
cious means of attaining the desired result. 

In conformity with its declaration of the twelfth of this month, 
in which it stretched forth its hand for peace negotiations, the Impe- 
rial Government has the honor of proposing the immediate meeting, 
in a neutral country, of delegates of the belligerent powers. 

The Imperial Government is likewise of opinion that the great 
work of preventing future wars can only be commenced after the end 
of the present struggle between the nations. When this moment shall 
have arrived the Imperial Government will be pleased collaborate with 
the United States of America and with the other neutral powers in 
this sublime task. 

(Signed) Hain. 


ELKus. 
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Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, December 26, 1916. 
Following, dated December 26th, received to-day from <Austro- 
Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs: 


AmweE MEMOIRE. 


In reply to the aide memoire communicated on the 22d instant by 
His Excellency the American Ambassador, containing the proposals 
of the President of the United States of America for an exchange of 
views among the powers at present at war for the eventual establish- 
ment of peace, the Imperial and Royal Government desires particularly 
to point out that in considering the noble proposal of the President 
it is guided by the same spirit of amity and complaisance as finds 
expression therein. 

The President desires to establish a basis for a lasting peace with- 
out wishing to indicate the ways and means. The Imperial and 
Royal Government considers a direct exchange of views among the 
belligerents to be the most suitable way of attaining this end. Advert- 
ing to its declaration of the 12th instant, in which it announced its 
readiness to enter into peace negotiations, it now has the honor to pro- 
pose that representatives of the belligerent powers convene at an early 
date at some place on neutral ground. 

The Imperial and Royal Government likewise concurs in the opin- 
ion of the President that only after the termination of the present 
war will it be possible to undertake the great and desirable work of 
the prevention of future wars. At an appropriate time it will be 
willing to codperate with the United States of America for the reali- 


zation of this noble aim. 
PENFIELD. 


Minister Price to the Secretary of State. 


[Extract.] 


No. 1208.] AmeErIcAN LEGATION, 
Panama, December 26, 1916. 
Sir: I have the honor to report that I addressed a note to the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Panama transmitting the note of 
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President Wilson to the Central and Entente Powers, and I am now 
in receipt of an acknowledgment of the same, a copy and translation 


of which I inclose. 
I have, ete., Wa. JENNINGS PRICE. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


No. S—670.] Panama, December 26, 1916. 
Mr. MINISTER: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the important note. 
F. O. No. 357, of the 20th instant, in the body of which Your Excel- 
lency kindly quotes the text of the extensive and, if I may thus express 
it, now historic communication which His Excellency, the President 
of the United States of North America has directed to the Entente 
Powers and to the Central Powers, for the purpose of guiding to an 
end the horrible sacrifice of which the European Continent is now 
in great part the scene. 

The altruistic attitude assumed by His Excellency, President 
Wilson, is worthy of the admiration and acknowledgment of all the 
nations of the world, belligerents as well as neutrals. Panama, in 
particular, applauds with enthusiasm his noble achievement, which 
is inspired with superior ideals of peace and justice, and receives with 
sympathy his commendable words which predicate respect to the 
rights and privileges of small nations and weak peoples against the 
transgressions and aggressions of the strong. 

This Republic views with satisfaction the beautiful spectacle 
offered to the world by the Federal American Union in unfurling 
with courage the banner of peace and proclaiming, by means of the 
exchange of ideas at the present time, the undying desire for Justice 
and Right; and hopes that benefits which should result from this wise 
policy may not have long to wait. 

I approve this opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellency the 


assurances of my high esteem and distinguished consideration. 
NaRCISO GaRAY. 
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Memorandum from the Legation of Switzerland. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Received December 27, 1916. 


TEXT OF NOTE OF SWISS FEDERAL COUNCIL, OF DECEMBER 23, 1916, 
ADDRESSED TO ALL BELLIGERENTS (NOT YET COMMUNICATED TO 
NEUTRALS). 


The President of the United States of America, with whom the 
Swiss Federal Council, guided by its warm desire that the hostilities 
may soon come to an end, has, for a considerable time, been in touch, 
had the kindness to apprise the Federal Council of the peace note sent 
to the governments of the Central and Entente Powers. In this note 
President Wilson discusses the great desirability of international 
agreements for the purpose of avoiding more effectively and perma- 
nently the occurrence of catastrophes such as the one under which 
the peoples are suffering to-day. In this connection he lays particular 
stress on the necessity for bringing about the end of the present war. 
Without making peace proposals himself or offering mediation, he 
confines himself to sounding as to whether mankind may hope to have 
approached the haven of peace. 

The most meritorious personal initiative of President Wilson will 
find a mighty echo in Switzerland. True to the obligations arising 
from observing the strictest neutrality, united by the same friendship 
with the States of both warring groups of Powers, situated like an 
island amidst the seething waves of the terrible world war, with its 
ideal and material interests most sensibly jeopardized and violated, 
our country is filled with a deep longing for peace, and ready to 
assist by its small means to stop the endless sufferings caused by the 
war and brought before its eyes by daily contact with the interned, 
the severely wounded and those expelled, and to establish the founda- 
tions for a beneficial codperation of the peoples. 

The Swiss Federal Council is therefore glad to seize the oppor- 
tunity to support the efforts of the President of the United States. 
It would consider itself happy if it could act in any, no matter how 
modest a way, for the rapprochement of the peoples now engaged in 
the struggle, and for reaching a lasting peace. 
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Minister Morris to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Stockholm, December 29, 1916. 


Referring Department’s circular twentieth. 

Minister Foreign Affairs has given me following note, copies of 
which he informs me have been sent to Swedish, Danish, and Nor- 
wegian Ministers at Berlin, Constantinople, London, Paris, Petro- 
grad, Rome, Vienna, to tender to governments to which they are 


accredited: 


It is with the greatest interest that the Royal Government has 
learned of the proposals which the President of the United States has 
just made with a view to facilitating the measures tending towards 
a lasting peace. While remaining desirous of avoiding all intrusion 
which could injure legitimate sentiments the Government of the King 
would consider itself lacking in its duties towards its own people and 
towards humanity itself if it did not express the most profound sym- 
pathy with all the efforts which could contribute to put an end to 
the progressive accumulation of sufferings and of losses, moral and 
material. The Royal Government earnestly hopes that the initiative 
of President Wilson will terminate in a result worthy of the noble 


spirit with which he is inspired. Morris. 


No. 156.] 


Memorandum from the Legation of Sweden. 


(Received) December 30, 1916. 


[ Translation. } 


TEXT OF NOTE DELIVERED BY HIS SWEDISH MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT TO 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE BELLIGERENT NATIONS. 


It is with the keenest interest that the Government of the King 
learned the proposition just made by the President of the United 
States with a view to facilitating measures tending to the establish- 
ment of lasting peace while desiring to avoid any interference that 
might hurt legitimate feelings. The Government of the King would 
consider itself remiss in its duty to its own people and the whole of 
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mankind if it should fail to express its most profound sympathy 
with every effort that might contribute to bringing to an end the pro- 
gressive accumulation of suffering and moral and physical losses. It 
indulges the hope that the initiative of President Wilson will end in a 
result worthy of the lofty spirit by which he was inspired. 


Chargé Wilson to the Secretary of State. 


No. 529.] AMERICAN EmBassy, 
Madrid, December 30, 1916. 
Sir: Referring to the Embassy’s telegram No. 308! of December 
30, 1916, I have the honor to inclose herewith copies of the Spanish 
note, accompanied by translation of same, in reply to the circular note 
of the President to the belligerent and neutral powers, suggesting 
that all nations now at war should declare their respective views upon 


what terms the present war might be ended. 
I have, ete., CHARLES S. WILSON. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


Ministry oF STATE 


No. 118. 
Madrid, December 28, 1916. 

Str: The Government of His Majesty has received through the 
Embassy under your worthy charge a copy of a note which the 
President of the United States has sent to the Belligerent Powers ex- 
pressing the desire ‘‘that an early occasion be sought to call out from 
all the nations now at war a declaration of their respective views 
as to the terms upon which the war might be terminated.’’ Accom- 
panying this Note was another Note from you, dated December 22d, 
1916, in which the Embassy, in accordance with later instructions 
from its Government, stated in the name of the President that the 
moment appeared opportune for the codperation of the Government 
of His Majesty and that it should support, if it seemed proper, the 
attitude adopted by the United States Government. 

In view of the praiseworthy desire which the American Govern- 
ment manifests of being seconded in its proposal in favor of peace, 
the Government of His Majesty believes that, on account of the initia- 


* Not printed. 
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tive taken by the President of the United States, and as the diverse 
opinions which it has produced are already known, the action which 
Spain is now invited to take by the United States would not be 
effective, and so much the more because the Central Powers have al- 
ready expressed their firm intention to discuss conditions of peace 
with the belligerent powers only. 

The Government of His Majesty, appreciating that the noble desire 
of the President of the United States will always deserve the gratitude 
of all nations, has resolved not to hinder any negotiation or agree- 
ment whatsoever undertaken for the purpose of encouraging the 
humanitarian work which might end the present war, but will suspend 
its action, reserving it for such time as those forces which desire peace 
may be more useful and effective than now, if there should then be 
reasons for believing its initiative or intervention opportune. 

Until this time arrives the Government of His Majesty believes it 
proper to declare that in everything having reference to an under- 
standing between the neutral powers for the defense of their material 
interests injured by the war, it is disposed now, as it has been since 
the beginning of the present strife, to enter into negotiations looking 
towards an understanding eapable of uniting all the nonbelligerent 
powers which may consider themselves injured and in need of remedy- 
ing or lessening their losses. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you the assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 


(Signed) A. GIMENO. 


CHARLES S. WILSON, ESQUIRE, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America. 


Counsul General Murphy to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Sofia, December 30, 1916. 


Referring circular eighteenth. 
Bulgarian foreign minister responds following: 


I have had the honor to receive the letter you were pleased to 
address to me on the 28th of this month to acquaint me with the step 
taken by Mr. President Wilson in favor of peace, ard I hasten to com- 
municate to you the following answer of the Bulgarian Government: 

The generous initiative of the President of the United States tend- 
ing to create bases for the restoration of peace, was cordially received 
and taken into consideration by the Royal Government in the same 
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friendly spirit which is evidenced by the presidential communication. 
The President indicates the object he has at heart and leaves open 
the choice of the way leading to that object. The Royal Government 
considers a direct exchange of views to be the most efficacious way 
to attain the desired end. In accordance with its declaration of the 
12th of December inst., which extends a hand for peace negotiations, 
it has the honor to propose an immediate meeting at one place of 
delegates of the belligerent powers. The Royal Government shares 
the view that the great undertaking which consists in preventing 
future war can only be initiated after the close of present conflict 
of nations. When that time comes, the Royal Government will be 
glad to coéperate with the United States of America and other neutral 
nations in that sublime endeavor. 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. Consul General, the assurances of my 
high consideration. 

(Signed. ) Doctor RaposLavorr. 


MurRpPHY. 


Chargé Benson to the Secretary of State. 


No. 858.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Rio de Janeiro, January 8, 1917. 
Sir: Further to my telegram of to-day, January 8th, 1:00 p. m., 
I have the honor to inform the Department that I have this day re- 
ceived a note, dated January 6, 1917, from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Brazil, of which the following is a translation: 


I am in possession of note No. 332, received at this Ministry on 
December 26th, dated December 22nd last, in which in pursuance of 
instructions received, you transcribe a note which the Government of 
the United States of America addressed to each one of the Powers 
now at war, relative to the desirability of the reéstablishment of peace. 

I did not fail to bring the text of the said note to the high atten- 
tion of the President of the Republic, and I am authorized to say 
that the Government of Brazil, a hearty advocate of international 
peace and concord, is not indifferent to steps looking toward the re- 
establishment and stability of such peace and concord. These pacific 
sentiments, in which the whole Brazilian nation participates, place 
the Government in the happy situation of being able, without em- 
barrassment to itself, and without lack of consideration toward others, 
to reserve the right to await the opportunity to codperate or act in 
that sense in each instance, which may come under its examination, 
or which may involve its sovereign rights. 

In these terms, the Brazilian Government has taken cognizance 
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of the said note, and is thankful for the kind communication of its 
full text. 
I have the honor to renew to you, etc., 


I have, ete., ALEXANDER BENSON. 


Minister Reinsch to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Peking, January 9, 1917. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has written as follows in answer to 
my note transmitting the President’s note to the belligerent powers: 


I have examined, with the care which the gravity of the questions 
raised demands, the note concerning peace which President Wilson 
has addressed to the Governments of the Allies and the Central 
Powers now at war and the text of which Your Excellency has been 
good enough to transmit to me under instructions of your Govern- 
ment. 

China, a nation traditionally pacific, has recently again manifested 
her sentiments in concluding treaties concerning the pacific settlement 
of international disputes, responding thus to the (. . .)* of the peace 
conferences held at The Hague. 

On the other hand the present war, by its prolongation, has seri- 
ously affected the interests of China more so perhaps than those of 
other powers which have remained neutral. She is at present at a 
time of reorganization which demands economically and industrially 
the codperation of foreign countries, codperation which a large number 
of them are unable to accord on account of the war in which they are 
engaged. 

In manifesting her sympathy for the spirit of the President’s note, 
having in view the ending as soon as possible of the hostilities, China 
is but acting in conformity with not only her interest but also with 
her profound sentiments. 

On account of the extent which modern wars are apt to assume 
and the repercussion which they bring about, their effects are no 
longer limited to belligerent states. All countries are interested in 
seeing wars becoming as rare as possible. Consequently China can 
not but show satisfaction with the views of the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States of America who declare themselves ready 
and even eager to codperate when the war is over by all proper means 
to assure the respect of the principle of the equality of nations what- 


* Apparent omission. 
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ever their power may be and to relieve them of the peril of wrong 
and violence. China is ready to join her efforts with theirs for the 
attainment of such results which can only be obtained through the 
help of all. REINSCH. 


Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, January 10, 1917. 


Copy of Belgian note as follows: 


The Government of the King, which has associated itself with the 
answer handed by the President of the French Council to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador on behalf of all, is particularly desirous of paying 
tribute to the sentiment of humanity which prompted the President 
of the United States to send his note to the belligerent powers and it 
highly esteems the friendship expressed for Belgium through: his 
kindly intermediation. It desires as much as Mr. Woodrow Wilson to 
see the present war ended as early as possible. 

But the President seems to believe that the statesmen of the two 
opposing camps pursue the same objects of war. The example of 
Belgium unfortunately demonstrates that this is in no wise the fact. 
Belgium has never, like the Central Powers, aimed at conquests. The 
barbarous fashion in which the German Government has treated, and 
is still treating, the Belgian nation, does not permit the supposition 
that Germany will preoccupy herself with guaranteeing in the future 
the rights of the weak nations which she has not ceased to trample 
under foot since the war, let loose by her, began to desolate Europe. 
On the other hand, the Government of the King has noted with 
pleasure and with confidence the assurances that the United States is 
impatient to codperate in the measures which will be taken after the 
conclusion of peace, to protect and guarantee the small nations agaimst 
violence and oppression. 

Previous to the German ultimatum, Belgium only aspired to live 
upon good terms with all her neighbors; she practiced with scrupulous 
loyalty towards each one of them the duties imposed by her neutrality. 
In the same manner she has been rewarded by Germany for the con- 
fidence she placed in her, through which, from one day to the other, 
without any plausible reason, her neutrality was violated, and the 
Chancellor of the Empire when announcing to the Reichstag this 
violation of right and of treaties, was obliged to recognize the iniquity 
of such an act and predetermine that it would be repaired. But the 
Germans, after the occupation of Belgium territory, have displayed 
no better observance of the rules of international law or the stipu- 
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lations of The Hague Convention. They have, by taxation, as heavy 
as it is arbitrary, drained the resources of the country; they have 
intentionally ruined its industries, destroyed whole cities, put to 
death and imprisoned a considerable number of inhabitants. Even 
now, while they are loudly proclaiming their desire to put an end to 
the horrors of war, they increase the rigors of the occupation by 
deporting into servitude Belgian workers by the thousands. 

If there is a country which has the right to say that it has taken 
up arms to defend its existence, it is assuredly Belgium. Compelled 
to fight or to submit to shame, she passionately desires that an end be 
brought to the unprecedented sufferings of her population. But she 
could only accept a peace which would assure her, as well as equitable 
reparation, security and guarantees for the future. 

The American people, since the beginning of the war, has mani- 
fested for the oppressed Belgian nation its most ardent sympathy. 
It is an American committee, the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
which, in close union with the Government of the King and the 
National Committee, displays an untiring devotion and marvelous 
activity in re-victualling Belgium. The Government of the King is 
happy to avail itself of this opportunity to express its profound 
gratitude to the Commission for Relief as well as to the generous 
Americans eager to relieve the misery of the Belgian population. 
Finally, nowhere more than in the United States have the abductions 
and deportations of Belgian civilians provoked such a spontaneous 
movement of protestation and indignant reproof. 

These facts, entirely to the honor of the American nation, allow 
the Government of the King to entertain the legitimate hope that at 
the time of the definitive settlement of this long war, the voice of the 
Entente Powers will find in the United States a unanimous echo to 
claim in favor of the Belgian nation, innocent victim of German ambi- 
tion and covetousness, the rank and the place which its irreproachable 
past, the valor of its soldiers, its fidelity to honor and its remarkable 


faculties for work assign to it among the civilized nations. 
SHARP. 


Ambassador Sharp to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 
No. 1806.] AMERICAN EMBassy, 
Paris, January 10, 1917. 

The following is the translation of the French note: 

The Allied Governments have received the note which was deliv- 
ered to them in the name of the Government of the United States on 
the nineteenth of December, 1916. They have studied it with the care 
imposed upon them both by the exact realization which they have of 
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the gravity of the hour and by the sincere friendship which attaches 
them to the American people. 

In general way they wish to declare that they pay tribute to the 
elevation of the sentiment with which the American note is inspired 
and that they associate themselves with all their hopes with the project 
for the creation of a league of nations to insure peace and justice 
throughout the world They recognize all the advantages for the 
eause of humanity and civilization which the institution of inter- 
national agreements, destined to avoid violent conflicts between 
nations, would prevent; agreements which must imply the sanctions 
necessary to insure their execution and thus to prevent an apparent 
security from only facilitating new aggressions. But a discussion of 
future arrangements destined to insure an enduring peace presupposes 
a satisfactory settlement of the actual conflict; the Allies have as pro- 
found a desire as the Government of the United States to terminate 
as soon as possible a war for which the Central Empires are respon- 
sible and which inflicts such cruel sufferings upon humanity. But 
they believe that it is impossible at the present moment to attain a 
peace which will assure them reparation, restitution, and such guar- 
antees to which they are entitled by the aggression for which the 
responsibility rests with the Central Powers and of which the prin- 
ciple itself tended to ruin the security of Europe; a peace which would 
on the other hand permit the establishment of the future of European 
nations on a solid basis. The Allied nations are conscious that they 
are not fighting for selfish interests, but above all to safeguard the 
independence of peoples, of right, and of humanity. 

The Allies are fully aware of the losses and suffering which the 
war causes to neutrals as well as to belligerents and they deplore 
them; but they do not hold themselves responsible for them, having 
in no way either willed or provoked this war, and they strive to reduce 
these damages in the measure compatible with the inexorable exigen- 
cies of their defense against the violence and the wiles of the enemy. 

It is with satisfaction therefore that they take note of the decla- 
ration that the American communication is in nowise associated in its 
origin with that of the Central Powers transmitted on the eighteenth 
of December by the Government of the United States. They did not 
doubt moreover the resolution of that Government to avoid even the 
appearance of a support, even moral, of the authors responsible for 
the war. 

The Allied Governments believe that they must protest in the most 
friendly but in the most specific manner against the assimilation 
established in the American note between the two groups of belliger- 
ents; this assimilation, based upon public declarations by the Central 
Powers, is in direct opposition to the evidence, both as regards respon- 
sibility for the past and as concerns guarantees for the future; Presi- 
dent Wilson in mentioning it certainly had no intention of associating 


himself with it. 
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If there is an historical fact established at the present date, it is 
the willful aggression of Germany and Austria-Hungary to insure 
their hegemony over Europe and their economic domination over the 
world. Germany proved by her declaration of war, by the immediate 
violation of Belgium and Luxemburg and by her manner of conduct- 
ing the war, her simulating contempt for all principles of humanity 
and all respect for small states; as the conflict developed the attitude 
of the Central Powers and their Allies has been a continual defiance 
of humanity and civilization. Is it necessary to recall the horrors 
which accompanied the invasion of Belgium and of Servia, the 
atrocious régime imposed upon the invaded countries, the massacre 
of hundreds of thousands of inoffensive Armenians, the barbarities 
prepetrated against the populations of Syria, the raids of Zeppelins 
on open towns, the destruction by submarines of passenger steamers 
and of merchantmen even under neutral flags, the cruel treat- 
ment inflicted upon prisoners of war, the juridical murders of 
Miss Cavel, of Captain Fryatt, the deportation and the reduction to 
slavery of civil populations, et cetera? The execution of such a series 
of crimes perpetrated without any regard for universal reprobation 
fully explains to President Wilson the protest of the Allies. 

They consider that the note which they sent to the United 
States in reply to the German note will be a response to the questions 
put by the American Government, and according to the exact words 
of the latter, constitute ‘‘a public declaration as to the conditions upon 
which the war could be terminated.”’ 

President Wilson desires more: he desires that the belligerent 
powers openly affirm the objects which they seek by continuing the 
war; the Allies experience no difficulty in replying to this request. 
Their objects in the war are well known; they have been formulated 
on many occasions by the chiefs of their divers Governments. Their 
objects in the war will not be made known in detail with all the equi- 
table compensations and indemnities for damages suffered until the 
hour of negotiations. But the civilized world knows that they imply 
in all necessity and in the first instance the restoration of Belgium, 
of Servia, and of Montenegro and the indemnities which are due 
them; the evacuation of the invaded territories of France, of Russia 
and of Roumania with just reparation; the reorganization of Europe, 
guaranteed by a stable régime and founded as much upon respect of 
nationalities and full security and liberty, economic development, 
which all nations, great or small, possess, as upon territorial con- 
ventions and international agreements suitable to guarantee terri- 
torial and maritime frontiers against unjustified attacks; the restitu- 
tion of provinces or territories wrested in the past from the Allies by 
force or against the will of their populations, the liberation of Italians, 
of Slavs, of Roumanians and of Tcheco Slovaques from foreign domi- 
nation; the enfranchisement of populations subject to the bloody 
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tyranny of the Turks; the expulsion from Europe of the Ottoman 
Empire decidedly (. . .)* to western civilization. The intentions 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia regarding Poland have been 
clearly indicated in the proclamation which he has just addressed to 
his armies. It goes without saying that if the Allies wish to liberate 
Europe from the brutal covetousness of Prussian militarism, it never 
has been their design, as has been alleged, to encompass the exter- 
mination of the German peoples and their political disappearance. 
That which they desire above all is to insure a peace upon the prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice, upon the inviolable fidelity to inter- 
national obligation with which the Government of the United States 
has never ceased to be inspired. 

United in the pursuits of this supreme object the Allies are deter- 
mined, individually and collectively, to act with all their power and 
to consent to all sacrifices to bring to a victorious close a conflict upon 
which they are convinced not only their own safety and prosperity 
depends but also the future of civilization itself. 


SHARP. 


Minister Jeffrey to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Montevideo, January 12, 1917. 
Mr. Jeffrey reports receipt of a communication from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Uruguay as follows: 
I desire to point out the sympathy with which Uruguay views 


all questions that, having the good will of the warring powers, will 
tend to terminate this state of war and initiate among all the nations 


of the world the reign of peace and right. 


Memorandum from British Embassy.” 
ForeEIGN OFFICE, 
London, January 13, 1917. 
Sm: In sending you a translation of the Allied Note I desire to 
make the following observations, which you should bring to the notice 
of the United States Government. 


1 Apparent omission. 
* Received at the Department of State from the British Ambassador January 


16, 1917. 
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I gather from the general tenour of the President’s note that while 
he is animated by an intense desire that peace should come soon and 
that when it comes it should be lasting, he does not for the moment 
at least concern himself with the terms on which it should be arranged. 
His Majesty’s Government entirely share the President’s ideas, but 
they feel strongly that the durability of peace must largely depend 
on its character and that no stable system of international relations 
can be built on foundations which are essentially and hopelessly defec- 
tive. 

This becomes clearly apparent if we consider the main conditions 
which rendered possible the calamities from which the world is now 
suffering. These were the existence of great powers consumed with 
the lust of domination in the midst of a community of nations ill 
prepared for defence, plentifully supplied indeed with international 
laws, but with no machinery for enforcing them and weakened by the 
fact that neither the boundaries of the various States nor their inter- 
nal constitution harmonized with the aspirations of their constituent 
races or secured to them just and equal treatment. 

That this last evil would be greatly mitigated if the Allies secured 
the changes in the map of Europe outlined in their joint note is mani- 
fest, and I need not labour the point. 

It has been argued, indeed, that the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe forms no proper or logical part of this general scheme. The 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire was, during many generations, 
regarded by statesmen of world-wide authority as essential to the 
maintenance of European peace. Why, is it asked, should the cause 
of peace be now associated with a complete reversal of this traditional 
policy ? 

The answer is that circumstances have completely changed. It 
is unnecessary to consider now whether the creation of a reformed 
Turkey, mediating between hostile races in the Near East, was a 
scheme which, had the Sultan been sincere and the powers united, 
could ever have been realized. It certainly can not be realized now. 
The Turkey of ‘‘Union and Progress’’ is at least as barbarous and 
is far more aggressive than the Turkey of Sultan Abdul Hamid. In 
the hands of Germany it has ceased even in appearance to be a bulwark 
of peace and is openly used as an instrument of conquest. Under 
German officers Turkish soldiers are now fighting in lands from 
which they had long been expelled, and a Turkish Government, con- 
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trolled, subsidized and supported by Germany, has been guilty of 
massacres in Armenia and Syria more horrible than any recorded in the 
history even of those unhappy countries. Evidently the interests of 
peace and the claims of nationality alike require that Turkish rule over 

alien races shall if possible be brought to an end; and we may hope 

that the expulsion of Turkey from Europe will contribute as much 

to the cause of peace as the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 

of Italia Irredenta to Italy, or of any of the other territorial changes 

indicated in the Allied Note. 

Evidently, however, such territorial rearrangements, though they 
may diminish the occasions of war, provide no sufficient security against 
its recurrence. If Germany, or rather those in Germany who mold 
its opinions and control its destinies, again set out to domineer the 
world, they may find that by the new order of things the adventure 
is made more difficult, but hardly that it is made impossible. They 
may still have ready to their hand a political system organized 
through and through on a military basis; they may still accumulate 
vast stores of military equipment; they may still persist in their 
methods of attack, so that their more pacific neighbours will be struck 
down before they can prepare themselves for defence. If so, Europe 
when the war is over will be far poorer in men, in money, and in 
mutual good will than it was when the war began but it will not be 
safer; and the hopes for the future of the world entertained by the 
President will be as far as ever from fulfilment. 

There are those who think that for this disease International 
Treaties and International Laws may provide a sufficient cure. But 
such persons have ill learned the lessons so clearly taught by recent 
history. While other nations, notably the United States of America 
and Britain, were striving by treaties of arbitration to make sure 
that no chance quarrel should mar the peace they desired to make 
perpetual, Germany stood aloof. Her historians and philosophers 
preached the splendours of war, power was proclaimed as the true end 
of the State and the General Staff forged with untiring industry the 
weapons by which at the appointed moment power might be achieved. 
These facts proved clearly enough that Treaty arrangements for main- 
taining peace were not likely to find much favour at Berlin; they did 
not prove that such Treaties once made would be utterly ineffectual. 
This became evident only when war had broken out, though the dem- 
onstration, when it came, was overwhelming. So long as Germany 
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remains the Germany which without a shadow of justification overran 
and barbarously ill-treated a country it was pledged to defend, no 
State can regard its rights as secure if they have no better protection 
than a solemn Treaty. 

The case is made worse by the reflection that these methods of 
calculated brutality were designed by the Central Powers not merely 
to crush to the dust those with whom they were at war but to 
intimidate those with whom they were still at peace. Belgium was not 
only a victim, it was an example. Neutrals were intended to note 
the outrages which accompanied its conquest, the reign of terror which 
followed on its occupation, the deportation of a portion of its popula- 
tion, the cruel oppression of the remainder. And lest the nations 
happily protected either by British Fleets or by their own from Ger- 
man Armies should suppose themselves safe from German methods, 
the submarine has (within its limits) assiduously imitated the bar- 
barous practices of the sister service. The War Staffs of the Central 
Powers are well content to horrify the world if at the same time 
they can terrorize it. 

If then the Central Powers succeed, it will be to methods like 
these that they will owe their success. How can any reform of Inter- 
national relations be based on a peace thus obtained? Such a peace 
would represent the triumph of all the forces which make war certain 
and make it brutal. It would advertise the futility of all the methods 
on which civilization relies to eliminate the occasions of International 
dispute and to mitigate their ferocity. Germany and Austria made 
the present war inevitable by attacking the rights of one small State, 
and they gained their initial triumphs by violating the Treaty guar- 
antees of the territories of another. Are small States going to find 
in them their future protectors or in Treaties made by them a bul- 
wark against aggression? Terrorism by land and sea will have proved 
itself the instrument of victory. Are the victors likely to abandon 
it on the appeal of neutrals? If existing Treaties are no more than 
scraps of paper, can fresh Treaties help us? If the violation of the 
most fundamental canons of International Law be crowned with suc- 
cess, will it not be in vain that the assembled nations labour to improve 
their code? None will profit by their rules but Powers who break 
them. It is those who keep them that will suffer. 

Though, therefore, the people of this country share to the full the 
desire of the President for peace, they do not believe peace can be 
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durable if it be not based on the success of the Allied cause. For a 
durable peace can hardly be expected unless three conditions are ful- 
filled. The first is that existing causes of international unrest should 
be, as far as possible, removed or weakened. The second is that the 
aggressive aims and the unscrupulous methods of the Central Powers 
should fall into disrepute among their own peoples. The third is 
that behind international law and behind all Treaty arrangements 
for preventing or limiting hostilities some form of international 
sanction should be devised which would give pause to the hardiest 
aggressor. These conditions may be difficult of fulfilment. But we 
believe them to be in general harmony with the President’s ideas 
and we are confident that none of them can be satisfied, even imper- 
fectly, unless peace be secured on the general lines indicated (so far 
as Europe is concerned) in the joint note. Therefore it is that this 
country has made, is making, and is prepared to make sacrifices of 
blood and treasure unparalleled in its history. It bears these heavy 
burdens not merely that it may thus fulfil its Treaty obligations nor 
yet that it may secure a barren triumph of one group of nations over 
another. It bears them because it firmly believes that on the success 
of the Allies depend the prospects of peaceful civilization and of those 
International reforms which the best thinkers of the New World, as 
of the Old, dare to hope may follow on the cessation of our present 
calamities. 
I am, etc., (Signed) ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable, 
Str Ceciu Sprine Rice, G. C. M. G., 
ete., etc., ete. 


[ Translation. ] 


The Chargé of Greece to the Secretary of State. 


No. 64.] Royau LEGATION OF GREECE, 
Washington, January 15, 1917. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 
Pursuant to the orders I have just received from my Government, 
I have the honor to communicate herein below to Your Excellency the 
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answer of the Royal Government to the communication of the peace 
proposal which the Government of the United States was pleased to 
forward to it through its representative at Athens. 

The note bore date of January 8. 


The Royal Government acquainted itself with the most lively 
interest with the step which the President of the United States of 
America has just taken with a view to the termination of a long 
and cruel war that is raging among men. Very sensible to the com- 
munication that has been made to it, the Royal Government highly 
appreciates the generous impulse as well as the thoroughly humane 
and profoundly politic spirit which prompted the suggestion. 

Coming from the Learned Statesman who presides over the 
destinies of the great American Republic and looking to a peace 
honorable for all as well as to the strengthening of beneficent stability 
in international relations, it constitutes a memorable page in History. 
The remarks therein made about the sufferings of neutral nations by 
reason of the colossal conflict and also about the guarantees which 
would be equally desired by the two belligerent parties for the rights 
and privileges of every State have particularly struck a sympathetic 
echo in the Greek soul. Indeed there is no country that has had so 
much to suffer from that war as Greece, although it kept aloof from it. 

Owing to exceptionally tragic circumstances it has been less able 
than the other neutral countries to escape a direct and pernicious 
action of the hostilities between the belligerents. Its geographical 
situation contributed to weakening its power to resist violations of its 
neutrality and sovereignty to which it had to submit for the sake of 
self-conservation. 

At this very moment deprived of its fleet and nearly disarmed, 
our country, pestered by a sham revolt which is taking advantage of 
foreign occupation, is hemmed in through a strict blockade which 
cuts off all communication with neutrals and exposes to starvation 
the whole population, including absolutely harmless persons, old men, 
women, who under the elemental principles of the law of nations 
should be spared, even though Greece were a belligerent. Yet Greece 
is still endeavoring to remain neutral by every possible means. Noth- 
ing more need be said to show how any initiative conducive to peace, 
apart from humane considerations of a general character, is apt to 
serve Greece’s vital interests. 

The Royal Government would certainly have hastened to the 
front rank of those who aeceded to the noble motion of the President 
of the United States of America in order to endeavor as far as it lay 
in its power to have it crowned with success. If it had not been ex- 
cluded from communication with one of the belligerents while with 
the others it had to wait for a settlement of the grievous difficulties 
which now bear upon the situation of Greece. 
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But the Royal Government with the full intensity of its soul 
watches the invaluable effort of the President of the United States 
of America, desiring its earliest possible success, and forms the most 
sincere wishes that it will succeed. Having from the very first days 
of the European war had in mind the establishment of a contact 
among the neutrals for the safeguard of their common interests, it is 
glad of the opportunity now offered to have an early exchange of 
views should it be deemed opportune and declare itself ready to join 
when the time comes in any action aiming at the consolidation of a 
stable state of peace by which the rights of all the States will be 
secured and their sovereignty and independence guaranteed. 

Be pleased, etc., A. Vouros. 


Minister Ewing to the Secretary of State. 


No. 390. ] AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Tegucigalpa, January 19, 1917. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith a translation of the 
Honduran Government’s reply to this Legation’s note of December 
20th, last, transmitting the text of the Department’s cabled circular 
of December 18th, paraphrasing the note addressed to the several 


belligerent nations by the President of the United States. 
I have, ete., JNO. EwIna. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS, 
Tegucigalpa, December 23, 1916. 
Mr. MINISTER: 

I have had the honor to receive Your Excellency’s courteous com- 
munication dated the twentieth of the present month, in which was 
inserted the text of an important note addressed recently, at the 
order of His Excellency, the President of the United States, by the 
Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, to the Nations at pres- 
ent at war, with the design to support and foment, if possible, a senti- 
ment for peace. 

While the transmission of this document is only for information, as 
expressed in Your Excellency’s note, my Government cannot do less 
than to accord it the most attentive consideration and to applaud 
the noble and humanitarian suggestion of Your Excellency’s Govern- 
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ment that the Belligerent Nations consider the terms under which the 
war might be terminated and the guarantees each considers necessary 
to avoid its repetition, or renewal in the future. 

The enormous sacrifices which are occasioned to the whole world 
by the present war, which is, without question, the greatest and most 
destructive recorded in human history, is an argument in favor of the 
opportuneness of all movements for peace suggested at whatever time, 
and Your Excellency’s Government will receive the credit for the 
attempt, no matter what definite results may be obtained. 

The Government of Honduras desires to express to the illustrious 
Government of the United States, through the medium of Your Excel- 
leney, its high appreciation of that Government’s attitude in favor of 
peace, as expressed in the note to which I have made reference. 

Thanking Your Excellency for the terms in which you were 
pleased to address to me the document mentioned, 

I take, etc., Mariano VASQUEZ. 


Minister Caldwell to the Secretary of State. 
[Telegram—Paraphrase. ] 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Teheran, January 19, 1917. 
Mr. Caldwell transmits at request of the Persian Minister for 


Foreign Affairs the more important portion of the reply to the peace 
suggestions of the President of the United States, as follows: 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs acknowledges receipt of the 
circular note of the President of the United States, which was com- 
municated by the American Minister. 

The Persian Government appreciates and would help in this 
high-minded step. In associating themselves with this plea they ear- 
nestly hope it will bear fruit. The Government of the United States 
knows that when the flames of war were kindled the Persian Gov- 
ernment declared its neutrality and sought to maintain it. 

It was a matter of real distress to the Imperial Government to 
see the conflagration spread over the important parts of its territory, 
which, because of her slight powers of resistance, has become almost 
unbearable and has inflicted upon Persia moral and material preju- 
dice and losses. 

The Persian Government feels sure that the advantages and bless- 
ings of peace can be obtained only after measures have been taken to 
guarantee neutral powers in the future against recurrence of such 
aggressions, 
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The interest and concern shown by the President to adopt 
measures to secure the peace of the world in the future and improve 
the condition of neutral powers and protect weak nations against 
the encroachments of more powerful nations inspire the Persian nation 
with the confidence that all neutral states will hasten to take advan- 
tage of this declaration, and it hopes they will be admitted to take 
their part in the negotiations and ultimate arrangements of the world 
peace. In this way they will be in position to uphold their political 
independence and the inviolability of their rights and privileges. 

The Government notes with pleasure the President’s desire to 
concur and his determination to codperate in the achievement of this 
ag and expresses its gratitude for his pledge of support to this 
end. 


The note is signed by the Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
the Prime Minister. 


Minister McMillin to the Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Lima, January 20, 1917. 
Sm: Referring to Department’s circular cablegrams of December 
18 and 20 regarding peace; my dispatch of December 26,’ 1916, and 
my telegram of January 19,’ 4 p. m., I have the honor to report: 


That, as indicated in my dispatch of December 26, 1916, I de- 
livered Department’s circular cablegram of December 18 to the 
Peruvian Minister for Foreign Affairs. As reported in my cable of 
January 19, 4 p. m., I received from the Peruvian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs the reply of the Peruvian Government to the peace propo- 
sition embraced in Department’s circular telegram of December 18. 
I send herewith a literal copy in Spanish and also the English transla- 


tion thereof. 
I have, ete., BENTON McMILLIn. 


[Inclosure—Translation. ] 


No. 3.] Lima, January 16, 1917. 


Mr. MINISTER: 
It has been an honor to me to receive Your Excellency’s note of 


December 20, last, in which, by instructions of your Government, 
* Not printed. 
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Your Excellency was pleased to transmit to me a copy of the com- 
munication that the Honorable Secretary of State, in the name of the 
President of the United States, has sent to the nations which form the 
Entente in the European War, insinuating to them that an immediate 
opportunity be sought for all the belligerent countries to make known 
their ideas on the condition under which an end can be put to the 
War and a satisfactory guarantee be reached against the renewal of it 
or against the breaking out of new wars in the future; a communica- 
tion which is substantially like that directed to the Central Powers, 
accepting the modifications expressed in the same note of Your Excel- 
lency. 

I have read with the greatest care and have made known to the 
President of the Republic the important communication of the Honor- 
able Mr. Lansing, which reveals at first sight the noble motive that has 
inspired it. My Government, on being acquainted with it, makes the 
most sincere wishes that the initiative of President Wilson may pro- 
duce the results sought with regard to the reéstablishment of peace, 
and holds the idea of the American Government and people on the 
necessity of procuring, if possible, the future tranquillity of the world 
and is firm in the interest manifested for the means that urgently 
must be adopted to free the smallest and weakest nations from the 
danger of injustice and violence to which they are exposed. The 
moment having arrived which the Government of the United States 
considers opportune to give practical form to those very noble pur- 
poses, which after reéstablishing normal conditions will tend toward 
the reign of Peace by Justice, Peru will lend to them her most active 
sympathy, consistent with its traditions and with the sound doctrines 
to whose service she has always put her most devoted efforts. 

May Your Excellency deign to transmit to your Government the 
gratefulness of mine for the very valuable information which it has 
been pleased to give; and accept, ete., 

E. pE LA Riva AGUERO. 


| | 
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PART XII. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS OF JANUARY 22, 1917. 


Memorandum to the German Embassy.” 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to the Imperial 
German Ambassador and has the honor to inclose for his informa- 
tion a copy of the address delivered by the President of the United 
States to the Senate thereof on January 22, 1917. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 22, 1917. 


[Inclosure. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 22 JANUARY, 1917. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE: 

On the eighteenth of December last I addressed an identie note 
to the governments of the nations now at war requesting them to 
state, more definitely than they had yet been stated by either group 
of belligerents, the terms upon which they would deem it possible 
to make peace. I spoke on behalf of humanity and of the rights 
of all neutral nations like our own, many of whose most vital interests 
the war puts in constant jeopardy. The Central Powers united in a 
reply which stated merely that they were ready to meet their antag- 
onists in conference to discuss terms of peace. The Entente Powers 
have replied much more definitely and have stated, in general terms, 
indeed, but with sufficient definiteness to imply details, the arrange- 
ments, guarantees, and acts of reparation which they deem to be 
the indispensable conditions of a satisfactory settlement. We are 
that much nearer a definite discussion of the peace which shall end 
the present war. We are that much nearer the discussion of the 
international concert which must thereafter hold the world at peace. 
In every discussion of the peace that must end this war it is taken 
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for granted that that peace must be followed by some definite con- 
cert of power which will make it virtually impossible that any such 
catastrophe should ever overwhelm us again. Every lover of man- 
kind, every sane and thoughtful man must take that for granted. 

I have sought this opportunity to address you because I thought 
that I owed it to you, as the council associated with me in the final 
determination of our international obligations, to disclose to you 
without reserve the thought and purpose that have been taking form 
in my mind in regard to the duty of our Government in the days 
to come when it will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a new 
plan the foundations of peace among the nations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the United States should 
play no part in that great enterprise. To take part in such a service 
will be the opportunity for which they have sought to prepare them- 
selves by the very principles and purposes of their polity and the 
approved practices of their Government ever since the days when 
they set up a new nation in the high and honorable hope that it 
might in all that it was and did show mankind the way to liberty. 
They cannot in honor withhold the service to which they are now 
about to be challenged. They do not wish to withhold it. But they 
owe it to themselves and to the other nations of the world to state 
the conditions under which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this, to add their authority and 
their power to the authority and force of other nations to guarantee 
peace and justice throughout the world. Such a settlement can not 
now be long postponed. It is right that before it comes this Govern- 
ment should frankly formulate the conditions upon which it would 
feel justified in asking our people to approve its formal and solemn 
adherence to a League for Peace. I am here to attempt to state 
those conditions. 

The present war must first be ended; but we owe it to candor 
and to a just regard for the opinion of mankind to say that, so far 
as our participation in guarantees of future peace is concerned, it 
makes a great deal of difference in what way and upon what terms 
it is ended. The treaties and agreements which bring it to an end 
must embody terms which will create a peace that is worth guaran- 
teeing and preserving, a peace that will win the approval of mankind, 
not merely a peace that will serve the several interests and im- 
mediate aims of the nations engaged. We shall have no voice in 
determining what those terms shall be, but we shall, I feel sure, 
have a voice in determining whether they shall be made lasting or 
not by the guarantees of a universal covenant; and our judgment 
upon what is fundamental and essential as a condition precedent to 
= should be spoken now, not afterwards when it may be 
too late. 

No covenant of codperative peace that does not include the peoples 
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of the New World can suffice to keep the future safe against war; 
and yet there is only one sort of peace that the peoples of America 
could join in guaranteeing. The elements of that peace must be 
elements that engage the confidence and satisfy the principles of the 
American governments, elements consistent with their political faith 
and with the practical convictions which the peoples of America have 
once for all embraced and undertaken to defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American government would throw 
any obstacle in the way of any terms of peace the Governments now 
at war might agree upon, or seek to upset them when made, what- 
ever they might be. I only take it for granted that mere terms of 
peace between the belligerents will not satisfy even the belligerents 
themselves. Mere agreements may not make peace secure. It will 
be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of 
the permanency of the settlement so much greater than the force 
of any nation now engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or pro- 
jected that no nation, no probable combination of nations could face 
or withstand it. If the peace presently to be made is to endure, it 
_— be a peace made secure by the organized major force of man- 

ind. 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed upon will determine 
whether it is a peace for which such a guarantee can be secured. 
The question upon which the whole future peace and policy of the 
world depends is this: Is the present war a struggle for a just and 
secure peace, or only for a new balance of power? If it be only a 
struggle for a new balance of power, who will guarantee, who can 
guarantee, the stable equilibrium of the new arrangement? Only a 
tranquil Europe can be a stable Europe. There must be, not a bal- 
ance of power, but a community of power; not organized rivalries, 
but an organized common peace. 

Fortunately we have received very explicit assurances on this 
point. The statesmen of both of the groups of nations now arrayed 
against one another have said, in terms that could not be misinter- 
preted, that it was no part of the purpose they had in mind to crush 
their antagonists. But the implications of these assurances may not 
be equally clear to all—may not be the same on both sides of the 
water. I think it will be serviceable if I attempt to set forth what 
we understand them to be. 

They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. 
It is not pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be permitted to 
put my own interpretation upon it and that it may be understood 
that no other interpretation was in my thought. I am seeking only 
to face realities and to face them without soft concealments. Victory 
would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed 
upon the vanquished. It would be accepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resent- 
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ment, a bitter memory upon which terms of peace would rest, not 
permanently, but only as upon quicksand. Only a peace between 
equals can last. Only a peace the very principle of which is equality 
and a common participation in a common benefit. The right state 
of mind, the right feeling between nations, is as necessary for a 
lasting peace as is the just settlement of vexed questions of territory 
or of racial and national allegiance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded if it 
is to last must be an equality of rights; the guarantees exchanged 
must neither recognize nor imply a difference between big nations 
and small, between those that are powerful and those that are weak. 
Right must be based upon the common strength, not upon the indi- 
vidual strength, of the nations upon whose concert peace will depend. 
Equality of territory or of resources there of course can not be; nor 
any other sort of equality not gained in the ordinary peaceful and 
legitimate development of the peoples themselves. But no one asks 
or expects anything more than an equality of rights. Mankind is 
looking now for freedom of life, not for equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of right 
among organized nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, which 
does not recognize and accept the principle that governments derive 
all their just powers from the consent of the governed, and that 
no right anywhere exists to hand peoples about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were property. I take it for granted, for 
instance, if I may venture upon a single example, that statesmen 
everywhere are agreed that there should be a united, independent, 
and autonomous Poland, and that henceforth inviolable security of 
life, of worship, and of industrial and social development should be 
guaranteed to all peoples who have lived hitherto under the power 
of governments devoted to a faith and purpose hostile to their own. 

I speak of this, not because of any desire to exalt an abstract 
political principle which has always been held very dear by those 
who have sought to build up liberty in America, but for the same 
reason that I have spoken of the other conditions of peace which 
seem to me clearly indispensable—because I wish frankly to uncover 
realities. Any peace which does not recognize and accept this prin- 
ciple will inevitably be upset. It will not rest upon the affections 
or the convictions of mankind. The ferment of spirit of whole popu- 
lations will fight subtly and constantly against it, and all the world 
will sympathize. The world can be at peace only if its life is stable, 
and there can be no stability where the will is in rebellion, where 
there is not tranquillity of spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, 
and of right. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every great people now struggling 
towards a full development of its resources and of its powers should 
be assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the sea. Where 
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this cannot be done by the cession of territory, it can no doubt be 
done by the neutralization of direct rights of way under the general 
guarantee which will assure the peace itself. With a right comity 
of arrangement no nation need be shut away from free access to the 
open paths of the world’s commerce. 

And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. 
The freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and 
codperation. No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many 
of the rules of international practice hitherto thought to be estab- 
lished may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free and 
common in practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, 
but the motive for such changes is convincing and compelling. There 
ean be no trust or intimacy between the peoples of the world without 
them. The free, constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is 
an essential part of the process of peace and of development. It need 
not be difficult either to define or to secure the freedom of the seas 
if the governments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agree- 
ment concerning it. 

It is a problem closely connected with the limitation of naval 
armaments and the codperation of the navies of the world in keeping 
the seas at once free and safe, and the question of limiting naval 
armaments opens the wider and perhaps more difficult question of 
the limitation of armies and of all programmes of military prepara- 
tion. Difficult and delicate as these questions are, they must be 
faced with the utmost candor and decided in a spirit of real accom- 
modation if peace is to come with healing in its wings, and come 
to stay. Peace cannot be had without concession and sacrifice. There 
ean be no sense of safety and equality among the nations if great 
preponderating armaments are henceforth to continue here and there 
to be built up and maintained. The statesmen of the world must plan 
for peace and nations must adjust and accommodate their policy to 
it as they have planned for war and made ready for pitiless contest 
and rivalry. The question of armaments, whether on land or sea, 
is the most immediately and intensely practical question connected 
with the future fortunes of nations and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these great matters without reserve and with 
the utmost explicitness because it has seemed to me to be necessary 
if the world’s yearning desire for peace was anywhere to find free 
voice and utterance. Perhaps I am the only person in high authority 
amongst all the peoples of the world who is at liberty to speak and 
hold nothing back. I am speaking as an individual, and yet I am 
speaking also, of course, as the responsible head of a great govern- 
ment, and I feel confident that I have said what the people of the 
United States would wish me to say. May I not add that I hope 
and believe that I am in effect speaking for liberals and friends of 
humanity in every nation and of every programme of liberty? I 
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would fain believe that I am speaking for the silent mass of man- 
kind everywhere who have as yet had no place or opportunity to 
speak their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin they see 
to have come already upon the persons and the homes they hold 
most dear. 

And in holding out the expectation that the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States will join the other civilized nations of the 
world in guaranteeing the permanence of peace upon such terms as 
I have named, I speak with the greater boldness and confidence 
because it is clear to every man who can think that there is in this 
promise no breach in either our traditions or our policy as a nation, 
but a fulfillment, rather, of all that we have professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one 
accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the 
world: that no nation should seek to extend its polity over any other 
nation or people, but that every people should be left free to deter- 
mine its own polity, its own way of development, unhindered, un- 
threatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alli- 
ances which would draw them into competitions of power, catch them 
in a net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs 
with influences intruded from without. There is no entangling alli- 
ance in a concert of power. When all unite to act in the same sense 
and with the same purpose, all act in the common interest and are 
free to live their own lives under a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the governed; that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference after confer- 
ence representatives of the United States have urged with the elo- 
quence of those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and that 
moderation of armaments which makes of armies and navies a power 
for order merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish 
violence. 

These are American principles, American policies. We could 
stand for no others. And they are also the principles and policies 
of forward looking men and women everywhere, of every modern 
nation, of every enlightened community. They are the principles of 
mankind and must prevail. 


PART XIII. 


PROPOSALS OF THE DE FACTO GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO 
FOR TERMINATING THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


Mr. Ramon P. De Negri to the Secretary of State. 


Translation. 


MEXxIcAN EMBASsy, 
Washington, February 12, 1917. 


Mr. SECRETARY: 
I have the honor to transcribe to your excellency the following 


note, which the Secretary of Foreign Relations of my country has 
been pleased to write to me: 


QuERETARO, February 11, 1917. 

Senor Ramon P. De Necri, Washington, D. C.: Please transcribe 
to the most excellent the minister of foreign relations of that country 
the following note: 

**By direction of Citizen Venustiano Carranza, First Chief of 
the Constitutionalist Army, in charge of the executive power of the 
Mexican Nation, I have the honor of addressing to your excellency the 
following note, which the above-named high mandatory has seen fit to 
send to the neutral countries: 

‘It is more than two years since the most gigantic armed conflict 
recorded in history broke out in the old continent, sowing death, 
desolation, and destitution in the belligerent nations. The tragic con- , 
test has deeply wounded the sentiments of humanity of all the peoples 
that are not engaged in the struggle, and their standing unmoved 
before so great a disaster would be contrary to both justice and 
humaneness. A deep-seated sentiment of human solidarity then con- 
strains the Mexican Government to tender its modest codperation in 
endeavoring to bring the strife to an end. On the other hand, the 
conflagration in Europe has reached such proportions and the situation 
of the countries which remained neutral has grown more and more 
trying, bringing them, as it has, to the verge of being involved in 
that war; and several nations which at the outset took no part in the 
conflict have found themselves irresistibly drawn into it. 
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‘‘Those countries which at present are still preserving their 
neutrality in the world and truly desire to keep out of the conflict 
must combine their efforts toward bringing about the earliest possible 
termination of the European war, or at least so circumscribing it as to 
remove the possibility of further complications and thus bring into 
sight an early ending. 

The present European conflict effects the whole world, like a 
great conflagration, a severe plague which ought to have been isolated 
and confined some time ago so as to shorten its life and prevent its 
spreading. Far from doing this, the trade of all the neutral countries 
in the world, and that of America in particular, bears a heavy re- 
sponsibility before history, because all the neutral nations—some 
more, some less—have lent their quota of money, provisions, ammuni- 
tion, or fuel, and in this way have kept up and prolonged the great 
conflagration. 

‘* Reasons of high human morality and of national self-conserva- 
tion place the neutral peoples under the obligation of desisting from 
that course and of refusing to lend any longer that quota which made 
it possible to carry on the war for two years and more. 

‘To that end the Government of Mexico, within the bounds of 
the strictest respect due to the sovereignty of the warring countries, 
inspired by the highest humanitarian sentiments, and also actuated 
by the sentiment of self-conservation and defense, takes the liberty of 
proposing to your excellency’s Government, as it is proposing to all 
the other neutral Governments, that the groups of contending powers 
be invited, in common accord and on the basis of absolutely perfect 
equality on either side, to bring this war to an end, either by their 
own effort or by availing themselves of the good offices of friendly 
mediation of all the countries which would jointly extend that invita- 
tion. If within a reasonable term peace could not be restored by this 
means, the neutral countries would then take the necessary measures 
to reduce the conflagration to its narrowest limit by refusing any 
kind of implements to the belligerents and suspending commercial 
relations with the warring nations until the said conflagration shall 
have been smothered. 

‘‘The Mexican Government is not unconscious of its somewhat 
departing from the principles of international law which have hereto- 
fore regulated the relations between neutrals and belligerents when 
it offers its propositions; but it must be admitted that the present war 
is a conflict without a precedent in the history of mankind that de- 
mands supreme efforts and novel remedies that are not to be found 
among the narrow and somewhat selfish rules of international law as 
accepted until now. Mexico believes that, confronted by a catastrophe 
of such large proportions the like of which never was seen, by a war 
in which political, social, military, and economic factors that could 
never be foreseen have been brought into play, it can not go astray 
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in proposing that the remedies to be applied to the conflict be also 
new, extraordinary, and commensurate with the circumstances. 

‘‘The Government of Mexico understands that no neutral nation, 
no matter how mighty, could singly take a step of this character, and 
that the measure can only be brought to a successful issue through the 
coéperation of the neutral governments wielding the greatest inter- 
national influence with the belligerent nations. 

‘* Tt is specially incumbent on the United States, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile in America; Spain, Sweden, and Norway in Europe, 
as being more influential and freer to arrive at a decision toward the 
belligerents, to father an initiative which is none the less worthy of 
thorough study and earnest consideration than for its coming from 
a nation which is supposed to be weakened at present and therefore 
incapable of any effective international effort. 

‘‘The Government of Mexico cherishes the hope that if this idea 
is accepted and put into practice it may serve as a precedent and 
basis for a new shaping of international law that would give neutrals 
the opportunity to assist in preventing and mending future interna- 
tional wars while most strictly [respecting] the sovereignty of the 
belligerents. 

‘Countries thereafter finding themselves on the brink of war, 
would earnestly ponder before launching into a conflict in which they 
would be entirely thrown on their own resources, and so would ex- 
haust every means in which to avoid it or shorten its duration if it 
proved unavoidable.’’ 

I avail myself of this opportunity to reiterate to your excellency 
the assurances of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) Gen. CANDIDO AGUILAR, 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Mexico. 


I have the honor to transcribe the foregoing to your excellency, 
having thus carried out my Government’s instructions. 


I take, ete. 
R. P. De Near, 


Consul General of Mexico at San Francisco, 
Cal., in Charge of Mexican Interests. 


The Secretary of State to Mr. Ramén P. de Negri. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 16, 1917. 
Sir: I have to request that you will have the kindness to transmit 
to the President-elect of the Mexican Republic the following reply to 
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the communication of February 11, 1917, addressed by him to you 
with instructions to deliver it to the Government of the United 
States. 

In his note of February 11, 1917, the President-elect proposes to 
all the neutral Governments that the ‘‘groups of contending powers 
{in the present European conflict] be invited, in common accord and 
on the basis of absolutely perfect equality on either side, to bring this 
war to an end either by their own effort or by availing themselves of 
the good offices or friendly mediation of all the countries which would 
jointly extend that invitation. If within a reasonable time peace could 
not be restored by these means, the neutral countries would then take 
the necessary measures to reduce the conflagration to its narrowest 
limit, by refusing any kind of implements to the belligerents and sus- 
pending commercial relations with the warring nations until the said 
conflagration shall have been smothered.”’ 

The Government of the United States has given careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration to the proposals of the de facto Government, 
not only because they come from a neighboring republic in whose 
welfare and friendship the United States has a peculiar and perma- 
nent interest, but because these proposals have for their end the 
object which the President had hoped to attain from his discussion a 
few months ago of the aims of the belligerents and their purposes in 
the war. Of the futile results of the President’s efforts at that time 
General Carranza is no doubt aware. Instead of the conflict being 
resolved into a discussion of terms of peace, the struggle, both on land 
and on sea, has been renewed with intensified vigor and bitterness. 
To such an extent has one group of belligerents carried warfare on 
the high seas involving the destruction of American ships and the 
lives of American citizens, in contravention of the pledges heretofore 
solemnly given the Government of the United States, that it was 
deemed necessary within the past few weeks to sever relations with 
one of the Governments of the Allied Central Powers. To render the 
situation still more acute, the Government of the United States has 
unearthed a plot laid by the Government dominating the Central 
Powers to embroil not only the Government and people of Mexico, but 
also the Government and people of Japan in war with the United 
States. At the time this plot was conceived, the United States was at 
peace with the Government and people of the German Empire, and 
German officials and German subjects were not only enjoying but 
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abusing the liberties and privileges freely accorded to them on Ameri- 
ean soil and under American protection. 

In these cireumstances, all of which were existent when the note 
under acknowledgment was received, the Government of the United 
States finds itself, greatly to its regret and contrary to its desires, 
in a position which precludes it from participating at the present time 
in the proposal of General Carranza that the neutral governments 
jointly extend an invitation to the belligerent countries to bring the 
war to an end either by their own effort or by availing themselves 
of the good offices or friendly mediation of neutral countries. 

At the present stage of the European struggle, the superiority of 
the Entente Powers on the seas has prevented supplies from reach- 
ing the Central Powers from the Western Hemisphere. To such a 
degree has this restriction of maritime commerce extended that all 
routes of trade between the Americas and the continent of Europe are 
either entirely cut off or seriously interrupted. This condition is not 
new. In 1915 the Central Governments complained of their inability 
to obtain arms and ammunition from the United States while these 
supplies were being shipped freely to the ports of their enemies. The 
discussion of the subject culminated in the American note of August 
12, 1915 (a copy of which is inclosed),’ to the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, upholding the contention of the 
United States that its inability to ship munitions of war to the Cen- 
tral Powers was not of its own desire or making, but was due wholly 
to the naval superiority of the Entente Powers. Believing that this 
position of the United States is based upon sound principles of inter- 
national law and is consonant with the established practice of nations, 
the President directs me to say that he cannot bring himself to con- 
sider such a modification of these principles or of this practice as 
compliance with General Carranza’s proposal to suspend commercial 
relations with the warring nations would entail. 

The President regrets, therefore, that, however desirous he may 
be of codperating with General Carranza in finding a solution of the 
world problem that is intruding itself upon all countries, he is, for 
the reasons set forth, unable at the present time to direct his energies 
toward the accomplishment of the lofty purposes of the President- 
elect in the way suggested by his proposals. The President would 
not be understood, however, as desiring to impede the progress of a 
* Not printed. 


— . 
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movement leading to the resumption of peaceful relations between all 
of the belligerents, and would not, therefore, wish the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to feel that his inability to act in the present stage of affairs 
should in any way militate against the attainment of the high ideals 
of General Carranza by the codperation of other neutral Governments 
in the use of their good offices and friendly mediation to bring about 
the end of the terrible war which is being waged between the great 


powers of Europe. 
I an, etc., Rosert LANSING. 
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PART XIV. 


SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. 


The German Ambassador to the Secretary of State. 


[ Translation. ] 


GERMAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, January 31, 1917. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 

Your Excellency were good enough to transmit to the Imperial 
Government a copy of the message which the President of the United 
States of America addressed to the Senate on the 22d inst. The Impe- 
rial Government has given it the earnest consideration which the 
President’s statements deserve, inspired as they are by a deep senti- 
ment of responsibility. It is highly gratifying to the Imperial Govern- 
ment to ascertain that the main tendencies of this important state- 
ment correspond largely to the desires and principles professed by 
Germany. These principles especially include self-government and 
equality of rights for all nations. Germany would be sincerely glad 
if in recognition of this principle countries like Ireland and India, 
which do not enjoy the benefits of political independence, should now 
obtain their freedom. The German people also repudiate all alliances 
which serve to force the countries into a competition for might and to 
involve them in a net of selfish intrigues. On the other hand Germany 
will gladly codperate in all efforts to prevent future wars. The free- 
dom of the seas, being a preliminary condition of the free existence 
of nations and the peaceful intercourse between them, as well as the 
open door for the commerce of all nations, has always formed part 
of the leading principles of Germany’s political program. All the 
more the Imperial Government regrets that the attitude of her enemies 
who are so entirely opposed to peace makes it impossible for the world 
330 
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at present to bring about the realization of these lofty ideals. Germany 
and her allies were ready to enter now into a discussion of peace and 
had set down as basis the guaranty of existence, honor and free devel- 
opment of their peoples. Their aims, as has been expressly stated 
in the note of December 12, 1916, were not directed towards the 
destruction or annihilation of their enemies and were according to 
their conviction perfectly compatible with the rights of the other 
nations. As to Belgium for which such warm and cordial sympathy 
is felt in the United States, the Chancellor had declared only a few 
weeks previously that its annexation had never formed part of Ger- 
many’s intentions. The peace to be signed with Belgium was to pro- 
vide for such conditions in that country, with which Germany desires 
to maintain friendly neighborly relations, that Belgium should not 
be used again by Germany’s enemies for the purpose of instigating 
continuous hostile intrigues. Such precautionary measures are all 
the more necessary, as Germany’s enemies have repeatedly stated not 
only in speeches delivered by their leading men but also in the statutes 
of the economical conference in Paris that it is their intention not 
to treat Germany as an equal, even after peace has been restored, 
but to continue their hostile attitude and especially to wage a syste- 
matical economical war against her. 

The attempt of the four allied powers to bring about peace has 
failed owing to the lust of conquest of their enemies, who desired to 
dictate the conditions of peace. Under the pretense of following the 
principle of nationality our enemies have disclosed their real aims in 
this war, viz., to dismember and dishonor Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey and Bulgaria. To the wish of reconciliation they oppose the 
will of destruction. They desire a fight to the bitter end. 

A new situation has thus been created which forces Germany to 
new decisions. Since two years and a half England is using her naval 
power for a criminal attempt to force Germany into submission by 
starvation. In brutal contempt of International Law the group of 
Powers led by England does not only curtail the legitimate trade 
of their opponents but they also by ruthless pressure compel neutral 
countries either to altogether forego every trade not agreeable to the 
Entente Powers or to limit it according to their arbitrary decrees. 
The American Government knows the steps which have been taken to 
cause England and her allies to return to the rules of International 
Law and to respect the freedom of the seas. The English Government, 
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however, insists upon continuing its war of starvation, which does not 
at all affect the military power of its opponents, but compels women 
and children, the sick and the aged to suffer for their country pains 
and privations which endanger the vitality of the nation. Thus Brit- 
ish tyranny mercilessly increases the sufferings of the world indiffer- 
ent to the laws of humanity, indifferent to the protests of the Neutrals 
whom they severely harm, indifferent even to the silent longing for 
peace among England’s own allies. Each day of the terrible struggle 
causes new destruction, new sufferings. Each day shortening the war 
will, on both sides, preserve the life of thousands of brave soldiers 
and be a benefit to mankind. 

The Imperial Government could not justify before its own con- 
science, before the German people and before history the neglect of 
any means destined to bring about the end of the war. Like the 
President of the United States, the Imperial Government had hoped 
to reach this goal by negotiations. After the attempts to come to an 
understanding with the Entente-Powers have been answered by the 
latter with the announcement of an intensified continuation of the 
war, the Imperial Government—in order to serve the welfare of man- 
kind in a higher sense and not to wrong its own people—is now com- 
pelled to continue the fight for existence, again forced upon it, with 
the full employment of all the weapons which are at its disposal. 

Sincerely trusting that the people and Government of the United 
States will understand the motives for this decision and its necessity, 
the Imperial Government hopes that the United States may view the 
new situation from the lofty heights of impartiality and assist, on 
their part, to prevent further misery and avoidable sacrifice of human 
life. 

Inclosing two memoranda regarding the details of the con- 


templated military measures at sea, I remain, etc., 
(Signed) J. BERNSTORFF. 


[Inclosure 1.] 


MEMORANDUM. 


‘After bluntly refusing Germany’s peace offer, the Entente-Powers 
stated in their note addressed to the American Government that they 
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are determined to continue the war in order to deprive Germany of 
German provinces in the West and the East, to destroy Austria~-Hun- 
gary and to annihilate Turkey. In waging war with such aims, the 
Entente-Allies are violating all rules of International Law, as they 
prevent the legitimate trade of Neutrals with the Central Powers, and 
of the Neutrals among themselves. Germany has, so far, not made 
unrestricted use of the weapon which she possesses in her submarines. 
Since the Entente Powers, however, have made it impossible to come 
to an understanding based upon equality of rights of all nations, as 
proposed by the Central Powers, and have instead declared only such 
a peace to be possible which shall be dictated by the Entente-Allies 
and shall result in the destruction and humiliation of the Central 
Powers, Germany is unable further to forego the full use of her sub- 
marines. The Imperial Government, therefore, does not doubt that 
the Government of the United States will understand the situation 
thus forced upon Germany by the Entente-Allies’ brutal methods of 
war and by their determination to destroy the Central Powers, and 
that the Government of the United States will further realize that the 
now openly disclosed intentions of the Entente-Allies give back to 
Germany the freedom of the action which she reserved in her note 
addressed to the Government of the United States on May 4, 1916. 

Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal measures 
of her enemies by forcibly preventing after February 1, 1917, in a 
zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean all navigation, that of neutrals included, from and to England 
and from and to France, etc., ete. All ships met within that zone 
will be sunk. 

The Imperial Government is confident that this measure will 
result in a speedy termination of the war and in the restoration of 
peace which the Government of the United States has so much at 
heart. Like the Government of the United States, Germany and her 
allies had hoped to reach this goal by negotiations. Now that the war, 
through the fault of Germany’s enemies, has to be continued, the 
Imperial Government feels sure that the Government of the United 
States will understand the necessity of adopting such measures and 
are destined to bring about a speedy end of the horrible and useless 
bloodshed. The Imperial Government hopes all the more for such 
an understanding of her position, as the neutrals have under the 
pressure of the Entente-Powers, suffered great losses, being forced by 
them either to give up their entire trade or to limit it according to 
conditions arbitrarily determined by Germany’s enemies in ‘vetation 
of International Law. 
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{Inclosure 2.] 


MEMORANDUM. 


From February 1, 1917, all sea traffic will be stopped with every 
available weapon and without further notice in the following blockade 
zones around Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In the North: The zone is confined by a line at a distance of 20 
seamiles along the Dutch coast to Terschelling fire ship, the 
degree of longitude from Terschelling fire ship to Udsire, a 
line from there across the point 62 degrees north 0 degrees longitude 
to 62 degrees north 5 degrees west, further to a point 3 seamiles south 
of the southern point of the Faroe Islands, from there across point 
62 degrees north 10 degrees west to 61 degrees north 15 degrees west, 
then 57 degrees north 20 degrees west to 47 degrees north 20 degrees 
west, further to 43 degrees north, 15 degrees west, then along the 
degree of latitude 43 degrees north to 20 seamiles from Cape Finis- 
terre and at a distance of 20 seamiles along the north coast of Spain 
to the French boundary. 

In the South: The Mediterranean. 

For neutral ships remains open: The sea west of the line Pt. del’ 
Espiquette to 38 degrees 20 minutes north and 6 degrees east, also 
north and west of a zone 61 seamiles wide along the Northafrican 
coast, beginning at 2 degrees longitude west. For the connection 
of this sea zone with Greece there is provided a zone of a width of 20 
seamiles north and east of the following line: 38 degrees north and 
6 degrees east to 38 degrees north and 10 degrees east to 37 degrees 
north and 11 degrees 30 minutes east to 34 degrees north and 11 
degrees 30 minutes east to 34 degrees north and 22 degrees 30 minutes 
east. 
From there leads a zone 20 seamiles wide west of 22 degrees 30 
minutes eastern longitude into Greek territorial waters. 

Neutral ships navigating these blockade zones do so at their own 
risk. Although care has been taken, that neutral ships which are on 
their way toward ports of the blockade zones on February 1, 1917, 
and have come in the vicinity of the latter, will be spared during a 
sufficiently long period it is strongly advised to warn them with all 
available means in order to cause their return. 

Neutral ships which on February 1 are in ports of the blockaded 
zones, can, with the same safety, leave them if they sail before Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, and take the shortest route into safe waters. 

The instructions given to the commanders of German submarines 
provide for a sufficiently long period during which the safety of pas- 
sengers on unarmed enemy passenger ships is guaranteed. 
Americans, en route to the blockade zone on enemy freight 
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steamers, are not endangered, as the enemy shipping firms can pre- 
vent such ships in time from entering the zone. 

Sailing of regular American passenger steamers may continue 
undisturbed after February 1, 1917, if 

(a) the port of destination is Falmouth 

(b) sailing to or coming from that port course is taken via 
the Scilly Islands and a point 50 degrees north 20 degrees 
west, 

(c) the steamers are marked in the following way which must 
not be allowed to other vessels in American ports: On 
ships’ hull and superstructure 3 vertical stripes 1 meter 
wide each to be painted alternately white and red. Each 
mast should show a large flag checkered white and red, and 
the stern the American national flag. 

Care should be taken that, during dark, national flag 
and painted marks are easily recognizable from a distance 
and that the boats are well lighted throughout, 
one steamer a week sails in each direction with arrival 
at Falmouth on Sunday and departure from Falmouth on 
Wednesday 
The United States Government guarantees that no con- 
traband (according to German contraband list) is carried 
by those steamers. 


The Secretary of State to the German Ambassador. 


No. 2307.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 3, 1917. 


EXCELLENCY : 

In acknowledging the note with accompanying memoranda, which 
you delivered into my hands on the afternoon of January 31st, and 
which announced the purpose of your Government as to the future con- 
duct of submarine warfare, I would direct your attention to the fol- 
lowing statements appearing in the correspondence which has passed 
between the Government of the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government in regard to submarine warfare. 

This Government on April 18, 1916, in presenting the case of the 


Sussex, declared— 
If it is still the purpose of the Imperial Government to prosecute 


relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of commerce by 
the use of submarines without regard to what the Government of the 
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United States must consider the sacred and indisputable rules of inter- 
national law and the universally recognized dictates of humanity, 
the Government of the United States is at last forced to the con- 
clusion that there is but one course it can pursue. Unless the Imperial 
Government should now immediately declare and effect an abandon- 
ment of its present methods of submarine warfare against passenger 
and freight-carrying vessels, the Government of the United States 
can have no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the German 


Empire altogether. 


In reply to the note from which the above declaration is quoted 
Your Excellency’s Government stated in a note dated May 4, 1916— 


The German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the German naval forces have 
received the following orders: In accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of visit and search and destruction of merchant vessels recog- 
nized by international law, such vessels, both within and without the 
area declared as naval war zone, shall not be sunk without warning 
and without saving human lives, unless these ships attempt to escape 
or offer resistance. 

But neutrals can not expect that Germany, forced to fight for her 
existence, shall, for the sake of neutral interests, restrict the use of an 
effective weapon if her enemy is permitted to continue to apply at 
will methods of warfare violating the rules of international law. Such 
a demand would be incompatible with the character of neutrality, 
and the German Government is convinced that the Government of the 
United States does not think of making such a demand, knowing that 


the Government of the United States has repeatedly declared that it 
is determined to restore the principle of the freedom of the seas, from 


whatever quarter it has been violated. 
To this reply this Government made answer on May 8, 1916, in 


the following language: 


The Government of the United States feels it necessary to state 
that it takes it for granted that the Imperial German Government 
does not intend to imply that the maintenance of its newly announced 
policy is in any way contingent upon the course or result of diplomatic 
negotiations between the Government of the United States and any 
other belligerent Government, notwithstanding the fact that certain 
passages in the Imperial Government’s note of the 4th instant might ap- 
pear to be susceptible of that construction. In order, however, to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding, the Government of the United States 
notifies the Imperial Government that it can not for a moment enter- 
tain, much less discuss, a suggestion that respect by German naval 
authorities for the rights of citizens of the United States upon the 
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high seas should in any way or in the slightest degree be made con- 
tingent upon the conduct of any other Government affecting the rights 
of neutrals and noncombatants. Responsibility in such matters is 
single, not joint; absolute, not relative. 


To this Government’s note of May 8th no reply was made by the 
Imperial Government. 

In one of the memoranda accompanying the note under acknow- 
ledgment, after reciting certain alleged illegal measures adopted by 
Germany’s enemies, this statement appears: 


The Imperial Government, therefore, does not doubt that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will understand the situation thus 
foreed upon Germany by the Entente-Allies’ brutal methods of war 
and by their determination to destroy the Central Powers, and that 
the Government of the United States will further realize that the now 
openly disclosed intentions of the Entente-Allies give back to Ger- 
many the freedom of action which she reserved in her note addressed 
to the Government of the United States on May 4, 1916. 

Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal measures 
of her enemies by forcibly preventing, after February 1, 1917, in a 
zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean all navigation, that of neutrals included, from and to England 
and from and to France, ete., ete. All ships met within the zone will 
be sunk. 


In view of this declaration, which withdraws suddenly and with- 
out prior intimation the solemn assurance given in the Imperial Gov- 
erment’s note of May 4, 1916, this Government has no alternative con- 
sistent with the dignity and honor of the United States but to take 
the course which it explicitly announced in its note of April 18, 1916, 
it would take in the event that the Imperial Government did not declare 
and effect an abandonment of the methods of submarine warfare then 
employed and to which the Imperial Government now purpose again 
to resort. 

The President has, therefore, directed me to announce to Your 
Excellency that all diplomatic relations between the United States 
and the German Empire are severed, and that the American ambas- 
sador at Berlin will be immediately withdrawn, and in accordance with 
such announcement to deliver to Your Excellency your passports. 

I have, etc., Rospert LANSING. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 


[ Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 3, 1917. 
The President to-day delivered the following address to Congress, 
which you will please distribute to the press, first delivering a copy to 
the Foreign Minister for his information. 


LANSING. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES DELIVERED AT A JOINT 
SESSION OF TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS FEBRUARY 3, 1917. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

The Imperial German Government on the thirty-first of January 
announced to this Government and to the governments of the other 
neutral nations that on and after the first day of February, the present 
month, it would adopt a policy with regard to the use of submarines 
against all shipping seeking to pass through certain designated areas 
of the high seas to which it is clearly my duty to call your attention. 

Let me remind the Congress that on the eighteenth of April last, 
in view of the sinking on the twenty-fourth of March of the cross- 
channel passenger steamer Sussex by a German submarine, without 
summons or warning, and the consequent loss of lives of several 
citizens of the United States who were passengers aboard her, this 
Government addressed a note to the Imperial German Government 
in which it made the following declaration: 

‘*TIf it is still the purpose of the Imperial Government to prose- 
eute relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels of commerce 
by the use of submarines without regard to what the Government of 
the United States must consider the sacred and indisputable rules of 
international law and the universally recognized dictates of human- 
ity, the Government of the United States is at last forced to the con- 
clusion that there is but one course it can pursue. Unless the Impe- 
rial Government should now immediately declare and effect an 
abandonment of its present methods of submarine warfare against 
passenger and freight-carrying vessels, the Government of the United 
States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire altogether.’’ 

In reply to this declaration the Imperial German Government 
gave this Government the following assurance: 

‘‘The German Government is prepared to do its utmost to confine 
the operations of war for the rest of its duration to the fighting forces 
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of the belligerents, thereby also insuring the freedom of the seas, a 
principle upon which the German Government believes, now as before, 
to be in agreement with the Government of the United States. 

‘‘The German Government, guided by this idea, notifies the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the German naval forces have 
received the following orders: In accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of visit and search and destruction of merchant vessels recog- 
nized by international law, such vessels, both within and without the 
area declared as naval war zone, shall not be sunk without warning 
and without saving human lives, unless these ships attempt to escape 
or offer resistance. 

‘**But,’’ it added, ‘‘neutrals can not expect that Germany, forced 
to fight for her existence, shall, for the sake of neutral interest, 
restrict the use of an effective weapon if her enemy is permitted to 
continue to apply at will methods of warfare violating the rules of 
international law. Such a demand would be incompatible with the 
character of neutrality, and the German Government is convinced 
that the Government of the United States does not think of making 
such a demand, knowing that the Government of the United States has 
repeatedly declared that it is determined to restore the principle of 
the freedom of the seas, from whatever quarter it has been violated.’’ 

To this the Government of the United States replied on the eighth 
of May, accepting, of course, the assurances given, but adding, 

‘‘The Government of the United States feels it necessary to state 
that it takes it for granted that the Imperial German Government 
does not intend to imply that the maintenance of its newly announced 
policy is in any way contingent upon the course or result of diplomatic 
negotiations between the Government of the United States and any 
other belligerent Government, notwithstanding the fact that certain 
passages in the Imperial Government’s note of the 4th instant might 
appear to be susceptible of that construction. In order, however, to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding, the Government of the United 
States notifies the Imperial Government that it can not for a moment 
entertain, much less discuss, a suggestion that respect by German 
naval authorities for the rights of citizens of the United States upon 
the high seas should in any way or in the slightest degree be made 
contingent upon the conduct of any other Government affecting the 
rights of neutrals and noncombatants. Responsibility in such matters 
is single, not joint; absolute, not relative.”’ 

To this note of the eighth of May the Imperial German Govern- 
ment made no reply. 

On the thirty-first of January, the Wednesday of the present week, 
the German Ambassador handed to the Secretary of State, along with 
a formal note, a memorandum which contains the following statement : 

‘‘The Imperial Government, therefore, does not doubt that the 
Government of the United States will understand the situation thus 
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forced upon Germany by the Entente-Allies’ brutal methods of war 
and by their determination to destroy the Central Powers, and that 
the Government of the United States will further realize that the now 
openly disclosed intentions of the Entente-Allies give back to Ger- 
many the freedom of action which she reserved in her note addressed 
to the Government of the United States on May 4, 1916. 

‘‘Under these circumstances Germany will meet the illegal 
measures of her enemies by forcibly preventing after February 1, 
1917, in a zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the 
Eastern Mediterranean all navigation, that of neutrals included, from 
and to England and from and to France, ete., ete. All ships met 
within the zone will be sunk.’’ 

I think that you will agree with me that, in view of this decla- 
ration, which suddenly and without prior intimation of any kind 
deliberately withdraws the solemn assurance given in the Imperial 
Government’s note of the fourth of May, 1916, this Government has 
no alternative consistent with the dignity and honour of the United 
States but tc take the course which, in its note of the eighteenth of 
April, 1916, it announced that it would take in the event that the 
German Government did not declare and effect an abandonment of 
the methods of submarine warfare which it was then employing and 
to which it now purposes again to resort. 

I have, therefore, directed the Secretary of State to announce to 
His Excellency the German Ambassador that all diplomatic relations 
between the United States and the German Empire are severed, and 
that the American Ambassador at Berlin will immediately be with- 
drawn; and, in accordance with this decision, to hand to His Excel- 
lency his passports. 

Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German Govern- 
ment, this sudden and deeply deplorable renunciation of its assur- 
ances, given this Government at one of the most critical moments of 
tension in the relations of the two governments, I refuse to believe 
that it is the intention of the German authorities to do in fact what 
they have warned us they will feel at liberty to do. IT can not bring 
myself to believe that they will indeed pay no regard to the ancient 
friendship between their people and our own or to the solemn obliga- 
tions which have been exchanged between them and destroy American 
ships and take the lives of American citizens in the wilful prosecution 
of the ruthless naval programme they have announced their intention 
to adopt. Only actual overt acts on their part can make me believe it 
even now. 

If this inveterate confidence on my part in the sobriety and pru- 
dent foresight of their purpose should unhappily prove unfounded; 
if American ships and American lives should in fact be sacrificed by 
their naval commanders in heedless contravention of the just and 
reasonable understandings of international law and the obvious 
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dictates of humanity, I shall take the liberty of coming again before 
the Congress, to ask that authority be given me to use any means that 
may be necessary for the protection of our seamen and our people in 
the prosecution of their peaceful and legitimate errands on the high 
seas. I can do nothing less. I take it for granted that all neutral 
governments will take the same course. 

We do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German 
Government. We are the sincere friends of the German people and 
earnestly desire to remain at peace with the Government which speaks. 
for them. We shall not believe that they are hostile to us unless and 
until we are obliged to believe it; and we purpose nothing more than 
the reasonable defense of the undoubted rights of our people. We 
wish to serve no selfish ends. We seek merely to stand true alike in 
thought and in action to the immemorial principles of our people 
which I sought to express in my address to the Senate only two weeks. 
ago—seek merely to vindicate our rights to liberty and justice and an 
unmolested life. These are the bases of peace, not war. God grant 
we may not be challenged to defend them by acts of willful injustice 
of the part of the Government of Germany! 


The Minister of Switzerland in charge of German Interests in. 
America to the Secretary of State. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Washington, February 10, 1917. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 
The German Legation at Berne has communicated the following 
to the Swiss Political Department (Foreign Office) : 


The American treaty of friendship and commerce of the eleventh: 
of July, 1799, provides by Article 23 for the treatment of the subjects: 
or citizens of the two States and their property in the event of war 
between the two States. This Article, which is without question in 
full foree as regards the relations between the German Empire and the 
United States, requires certain explanations and additions on account 
of the development of international law. The German Government 
therefore proposes that a special arrangement be now signed, of which 
the English text is as follows: 

Agreement between Germany and the United States of America 
concerning the treatment of each others’ citizens and their private 
property after the severance of diplomatic relations. 

ArticLe 1). After the severance of diplomatic relations between 
Germany and the United States of America and in the event of the 
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outbreak of war between the two powers, the citizens of either party 
and their private property in the territory of the other party shall 
be treated according to article 23 of the treaty of amity and commerce 
between Prussia and the United States, of the 11th of July, 1799, with 
the following explanatory and supplementary clauses : 

ARTICLE 2). German merchants in the United States and American 
merchants in Germany shall, so far as the treatment of their persons 
and their property is concerned, be held in every respect on a par 
with the other persons mentioned in article 23. They shall accord- 
ingly, even after the period provided for in article 23 has elapsed, be 
entitled to remain and continue their profession in the country of 
their residence. Merchants as well as the other persons mentioned 
in article 23 may be excluded from fortified places or other places of 
military importance. 

ARTICLE 3). Germans in the United States and Americans in Ger- 
many shall be free to leave the country of their residence within the 
time and by the routes that shall be assured to them by the proper 
authorities. The persons departing shall be entitled to take along 
their personal property, including money, valuables, and bank ac- 
counts, excepting such property the exportation of which is prohibited 
according to general provisions. 

ARTICLE 4). The protection of Germans in the United States and 
of Americans in Germany and of their property shall be guaranteed 
in accordance with the laws existing in the countries of either party. 
They shall be under no other restrictions concerning the enjoyment of 
their private rights and the judicial enforcement of their rights than 
neutral residents. They may accordingly not be transferred to con- 
centration camps, nor shall their private property be subject to 
sequestration or liquidation or other compulsory alienation except in 
ease that under the existing laws apply also to neutrals. As a general 
rule German property in the United States and American property 
in Germany shall not be subject to sequestration or liquidation, or 
other compulsory alienation under other conditions than neutral 
property. 

ARTICLE 5). Patent rights or other protected rights held by Ger- 
mans in the United States or Americans in Germany shall not be 
declared void, nor shall the exercise of such rights be impeded, nor 
shall such rights be transferred to others without the consent of the 
person entitled thereto, provided that regulations made exclusively 
in the interest of the State shall apply. 

ArTICLE 6). Contracts made between Germans and Americans, 
either before or after the severance of diplomatic relations, also obli- 
gations of all kinds between Germans and Americans, shall not be 
declared canceled, void, or in suspension, except under provisions 
applicable to neutrals. Likewise the citizens of either party shall 
not be impeded in fulfilling their liabilities arising from such obli- 
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gations, either by injunctions or by other provisions, unless these 


apply to neutrals. 
ARTICLE 7). The provisions of the sixth Hague Convention, rela- 


tive to the treatment of enemy merchant ships at the outbreak of 
hostilities, shall apply to the merchant vessels of either party and their 
cargo. The aforesaid ships may not be forced to leave port unless at 
the same time they be given a pass, recognized as binding by all the 
enemy sea powers, to a home port, or a port of an allied country, or 
to another port of the country in which the ship happens to be. 
ARTICLE 8). The regulations of chapter 3 of the eleventh Hague 
Convention, relative to certain restrictions in the exercise of the right 
of capture in maritime war, shall apply to the captains, officers, and 
members of the crews of merchant ships specified in article 7, and of 
such merchant ships as may be captured in the course of a possible 


war. 
ARTICLE 9). This agreement shall apply also to the colonies and 


other foreign possessions of either party. 

I am instructed and have the honor to bring the foregoing to your 
Excellency’s knowledge and to add that the German Government 
would consider the arrangement as concluded and act accordingly as 
soon as the consent of the American Government shall have been com- 
municated to it through the Swiss Government. 

Be pleased, etc., P. Rirrer. 


Statement given to the press, February 12, 1917. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
February 12, 1917. 

In view of the appearance in the newspapers of February 11 of 
a report that Germany was initiating negotiations with the United 
States in regard to submarine warfare, the Department of State makes 
the following statement: 

A suggestion was made orally to the Department of State late 
Saturday afternoon by the minister of Switzerland that the German 
Government is willing to negotiate with the United States, provided 
that the commercial blockade against England would not be interfered 
with. At the request of the Secretary of State, this suggestion was 
made in writing and presented to him by the Swiss Minister Sunday 
night. The communication is as follows: 
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MEMORANDUM. 


The Swiss Government has been requested by the German Gov- 
ernment to say that the latter is, now as before, willing to negotiate, 
formally or informally, with the United States, provided that the 


commercial blockade against England will not be broken thereby. 
P. 


This memorandum was given immediate consideration and the 
following reply was dispatched to-day: 


My Dear Mr. Minister: 
I am requested by the President to say to you, in acknowledging 


the memorandum which you were kind enough to send me on the 11th 
instant, that the Government of the United States would gladly dis- 
cuss with the German Government any questions it might propose for 
discussion were it to withdraw its proclamation of the 31st of January 
in which, suddenly and without previous intimation of any kind, it 
canceled the assurances which it had given this Government on the 
4th of last May, but that it does not feel that it can enter into any 
discussion with the German Government concerning the policy of 
submarine warfare against neutrals which it is now pursuing unless 
and until the German Government renews its assurances of the 4th 
of May and acts upon the assurance. 

I am, my dear Mr. Minister, etc., 


His Dr. Rirrer, 
Minister of Switzerland. 


Rosert LANSING. 


No other interchange on this subject had taken place between this 
Government and any other Government or person. 


Statement given to the press March 12, 1917. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 12, 1917. 

The Department of State has to-day sent the following statement 
to all foreign missions in Washington for their information: 

In view of the announcement of the Imperial German Government 
on January 31, 1917, that all ships, those of neutrals included, met 
within certain zones of the high seas would be sunk without any pre- 
cautions being taken for the safety of the persons on board, and with- 
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out the exercise of visit and search, the Government of the United 
States has determined to place upon all American merchant vessels 
sailing through the barred areas an armed guard for the protection 
of the vessels and the lives of the persons on board. 


The Secretary of State to the Minister of Switzerland in charge of! 
German interests in America. 


No. 416.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 20, 1917. 

Str: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note of February 
10th presenting the proposals of the German Government for an inter- 
pretative and supplementary agreement as to Article 23 of the Treaty 
of 1799. After due consideration, I have to inform you that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not disposed to look with favor upon 
the proposed agreement to alter or supplement the meaning of Article 
23 of this Treaty. This position of the Government of the United 
States, which might under other conditions be different, is due to the 
repeated violations by Germany of the Treaty of 1828 and the Articles 
of the Treaties of 1785 and 1799 revived by the Treaty of 1828. It is 
not necessary to narrate in detail these violations, for the attention 
of the German Government has been called to the circumstances of 
each instance of violation, but I may here refer to certain of them 
briefly and in general terms. 

Since the sinking of the American steamer William P. Frye for the 
carriage of contraband, there have been perpetrated by the German 
naval forces similar unwarranted attacks upon and destruction of 
numerous American vessels for the reason, as alleged, that they were 
engaged in transportation of articles of contraband, notwithstanding 
and in disregard of Article 13 of the Treaty of 1799, that ‘‘No such 
articles (of contraband) carried in the vessels or by the subjects or 
citizens of either party to the enemies of the other shall be deemed 
contraband so as to induce confiscation or condemnation and a loss of 
property to individuals,’’ and that ‘‘In the case . . . of a vessel stopped 
for articles of contraband, if the master of the vessel stopped will 
deliver out the goods supposed to be of contraband nature, he shall 
be admitted to do it, and the vessel shall not in that case be carried 
into any port or further detained, but shall be allowed to proceed 


on her voyage.”’ 
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In addition to the sinking of American vessels, foreign merchant 
vessels carrying American citizens and American property have been 
sunk by German submarines without warning and without any ade- 
quate security for the safety of the persons on board or com- 
pensation for the destruction of the property by such action, not- 
withstanding the solemn engagement of Article 15 of the Treaty of 
1799 that ‘‘All persons belonging to any vessel of war, public or 
private, who shall molest or insult in any manner whatever the people, 
vessels, or effects of the other party shall be responsible in their per- 
sons and property for damages and interest, sufficient security for 
which shall be given by all commanders of private armed vessels before 
they are commissioned,” and notwithstanding the further stipulation 
of Article 12 of the Treaty of 1785 that ‘‘The free intercourse and 
commerce of the subjects or citizens of the party remaining neutral 
with the belligerent powers shall not be interrupted.’’ Disregarding 
these obligations, the German Government has proclaimed certain 
zones of the high seas in which it declared without reservation that 
all ships, including those of neutrals, will be sunk, and in those zones 
German submarines have, in fact, in accordance with this declaration, 
ruthlessly sunk merchant vessels and jeopardized or destroyed the 
lives of American citizens on board. 

Moreover, since the severance of relations between the United 
States and Germany, certain American citizens in Germany have 
been prevented from removing freely from the country. While 
this is not a violation of the terms of the treaties mentioned, it is a 
disregard of the reciprocal liberty of intercourse between the two 
countries in time of peace, and can not be taken otherwise than as an 
indication of a purpose on the part of the German Government to dis- 
regard in the event of war the similar liberty of action provided for 
in Article 23 of the Treaty of 1799—the very article which it is now 
proposed to interpret and supplement almost wholly in the interest 
of the large number of German subjects residing in the United States 
and enjoying in their persons or property the protection of the United 
States Government. This article provides in effect that merchants of 
either country residing in the other shall be allowed a stated time in 
which to remain to settle their affairs and to ‘‘depart freely, carrying 
off all their effects without molestation or hindrance,’’ and women 
and children, artisans and certain others, may continue their respec- 
tive employments and shall not be molested in their persons or 
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property. It is now proposed by the Imperial German Government to 
enlarge the scope of this article so as to grant to German subjects and 
German property remaining in the United States in time of war the 
same treatment in many respects as that enjoyed by neutral subjects 
and neutral property in the United States. 

In view of the clear violations by the German authorities of the 
plain terms of the treaties in question, solemnly concluded on the 
mutual understanding that the obligations thereunder would be faith- 
fully kept; in view, further, of the disregard of the canons of inter- 
national courtesy and the comity of nations in the treatment of inno- 
cent American citizens in Germany, the Government of the United 
States can not perceive any advantage which would flow from further 
engagements, even though they were merely declaratory of interna- 
tional law, entered into with the Imperial German Government in re- 
gard to the meaning of any of the articles of these treaties, or as sup- 
plementary to them. In these circumstances, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of the United States declines to enter into the special protocol 
proposed by the Imperial Government. 

I feel constrained, in view of the circumstances, to add that this 
Government is seriously considering whether or not the Treaty of 1828 
and the revived articles of the treaties of 1785 and 1799 have not been 
in effect abrogated by the German Government’s flagrant violations 
of their provisions, for it would be manifestly unjust and inequi- 
table to require one party to an agreement to observe its stipulations 
and to permit the other party to disregard them. It would appear 
that the mutuality of the undertaking has been destroyed by the con- 
duct of the German authorities. , 

Accept, ete., Ropert LANSING. 


The Minister of Switzerland in Charge of German Interests in 
America to the Secretary of State. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, 
Washington, March 30, 1917. 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN INTERESTS. 
Sir: According to instructions of my Government, I have the 
honor to forward to Your Excellency the following communication 
of the German Government: 
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[ Translation. ] 


The German Government challenges the assertion that it has 
violated the treaties of 1785, 1799, and 1828. American citizens may 
freely leave Germany and for the most part have already done so. 
That departure from the country is delayed under certain circum- 
stances is to be ascribed to necessary precautionary measures. 

Since the provisions of article 12 of the treaty of 1785, and article 
13 of the treaty of 1799 do not oppose blockade or obstructions similar 
to blockade, the U-boat warfare does not contravene them. In turn, 
Germany has to reproach the United States with a violation of those 
treaties in that, without justification on the ground of neutrality, it 
prevented the departure, on and after the beginning of the war, of 
various German merchant vessels, contrary to the treaty of 1828; 
contrary to article 19 of the treaty of 1799, the American Govern- 
ment, in the Appam case, also contested the right of the prize to stay 
in American ports and permitted judicial proceedings against the 
prize. Until further notice the German Government will adhere to 
the maintenance of article 23 of the treaty of 1799, inasmuch as it 
assumes from the declarations heretofore made by the State Depart- 
ment that the American Government holds the same view for the 
present situation as well as for a possible state of war; in the same 
supposition it will place a liberal construction upon the article; that 
is to say, will not prevent money remittances to the United States, 
and also, in particular, hunor Imperial Treasury certificates and con- 
tinue to allow Americans to depart. 


Accept, ete., P. Rirrer, 
Swiss Minister. 


PART XV. 


DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST THE IMPERIAL 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 


Circular Telegram to all the Missions. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 2, 1917. 

The President addressed the Special Session of Congress this 
evening in regard to the international situation. After briefly review- 
ing the submarine controversy with Germany, he pointed out that the 
present submarine warfare is a warfare against mankind; that in view 
of developments armed neutrality is worse than ineffectual and is 
only likely to produce what it was meant to prevent; that we cannot 
choose the path of submission and are arraying ourselves against 
wrongs which cut to the very roots of human life. With a profound 
sense of the solemn and even tragical character of the step he advised 
the Congress to declare the recent course of the German Government 
to be in effect nothing less than war against the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States and proposed that it take immediate steps 
to put the country in a thorough state of defense and employ all its 
power and resources to bring the German Empire to terms and end 
the war. This will involve utmost practicable codperation in counsel 
and action with the Governments now at war with Germany; the 
extension of financial credits, material aid, and addition to armed 
forces of at least 500,000 men upon principle of universal military 
service. Legislative proposals along these lines will be promptly intro- 
duced. We have no quarrel with the German people, but only with 
the autocratic government which has brought on the present situation. 
The world must be made safe for democracy, which seems to be in the 
balance. We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, 
no dominion; we seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material com- 
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pensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of 
the champions of the rights of mankind. 

The following Joint Resolution was immediately introduced and 
referred to the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Committees 
which meet to-morrow morning for its consideration : 


Joint Resolution declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial 
German Government and the Government and people of the United States and 
making provision to prosecute the same. 

Whereas, the recent acts of the Imperial Government are acts of 
war against the Government and people of the United States; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the state of war 
between the United States and the Imperial Government which has 
thus been thrust upon the United States is hereby formally declared ; 
and, 
That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to take immediate steps not only to put the country in a thorough 
state of defense but also to exert all of its power and employ 
all of its resources to carry on war against the Imperial German 


Government and to bring the conflict to a successful termination. 
LANSING. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES DELIVERED AT 
JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS, APRIL 2, 1917. 


A 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 
I have called the Congress into extraordinary session because there 


are serious, very serious, choices of policy to be made, and made im- 
mediately, which it was neither right nor constitutionally permissible 
that I should assume the responsibility of making. 

On the third of February last I officially laid before you the ex- 
traordinary announcement of the Imperial German Government that on 
and after the first day of February it was its purpose to put aside all 
restraints of law or of humanity and use its submarines to sink every 
vessel that sought to approach either the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland or the western coasts of Europe or any of the ports controlled 
by the enemies of Germany within the Mediterranean. That had 
seemed to be the object of the German submarine warfare earlier in 
the war, but since April of last year the Imperial Government had 
somewhat restrained the commanders of its undersea craft in con- 
formity with its promise then given to us that passenger boats should 
not be sunk and that due warning would be given to all other vessels 
which its submarines might seek to destroy, when no resistance was 
offered or escape attempted, and care taken that their crews were 
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given at least a fair chance to save their lives in their open boats. 
The precautions taken were meagre and haphazard enough, as was 
proved in distressing instance after instance in the progress of the 
cruel and unmanly business, but a certain degree of restraint was 
observed. The new policy has swept every restriction aside. Vessels 
of every kind, whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, their 
destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom 
without warning and without thought of help or mercy for those 
on board, the vessels of friendly neutrals along with those of bel- 
ligerents. Even hospital ships and ships carrying relief to the sorely 
bereaved and stricken people of Belgium, though the latter were 
provided with safe conduct through the proscribed areas by the Ger- 
man Government itself and were distinguished by unmistakable marks 
of indentity, have been sunk with the same reckless lack of compas- 
sion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such things would 
in fact be done by any government that had hitherto subscribed to 
the humane practices of civilized nations. International law had its 
origin in the attempt to set up some law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation had right of dominion 
and where lay the free highways of the world. By painful stage 
after stage has that law been built up, with meagre enough results, 
indeed, after all was accomplished that could be accomplished, but 
always with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and conscience 
of mankind demanded. This minimum of right the German Govern- 
ment has swept aside under the plea of retaliation and necessity and 
because it had no weapons which it could use at sea except these which 
it is impossible to employ as it is employing them without throwing 
to the winds all scruples of humanity or of respect for the under- 
standings that were supposed to underlie the intercourse of the world. 
I am not now thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and 
serious as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale destruction 
of the lives of non-combatants, men, women, and children, engaged 
in pursuits which have always, even in the darkest periods of modern 
history, been deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid 
for; the lives of peaceful and innocent people cannot be. The present 
German submarine warfare against commerce is a warfare against 
mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American ships have been sunk, 
American lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very deeply to 
learn of, but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly 
nations have been sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same 
way. There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to all man- 
kind. Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet it. The 
choice we make for ourselves must be made with a moderation of 
counsel and a temperateness of judgment befitting our character and 
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our motives as a nation. We must put excited feeling away. Our 
motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical 
might of the nation, but only the vindication of right, of human 
right, of which we are only a single champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the twenty-sixth of February 
last I thought that it would suffice to assert our neutral rights with 
arms, our right to use the seas against unlawful interference, our 
right to keep our people safe against unlawful violence. But armed 
neutrality, it now appears, is impracticable. Because submarines are 
in effect outlaws when used as the German submarines have been used 
against merchant shipping, it is impossible to defend ships against 
their attacks as the law of nations has assumed that merchantmen 
would defend themselves against privateers or cruisers, visible craft 
giving chase upon the open sea. It is common prudence in such cir- 
cumstances, grim necessity indeed, to endeavour to destroy them before 
they have shown their own intention. They must be dealt with upon 
sight, if dealt with at all. The German Government denies the right 
of neutrals to use arms at all within the areas of the sea which it 
has proscribed, even in the defense of rights which no modern 
publicist has ever before questioned their right to defend. The 
intimation is conveyed that the armed guards which we have placed 
on our merchant ships will be treated as beyond the pale of law and 
subject to be dealt with as pirates would be. Armed neutrality is 
ineffectual enough at best; in such circumstances and in the face of 
such pretensions it is worse than ineffectual; it is likely only to pro- 
duce what it was meant to prevent; it is practically certain to draw 
us into the war without either the rights or the effectiveness of bel- 
ligerents. There is one choice we can not make, we are incapable 
of making: we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the 
most sacred rights of our nation and our people to be ignored or 
violated. The wrongs against which we now array ourselves are no 
common wrongs; they cut to the very roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character 
of the step I am taking and of the grave responsibility which it 
involves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my constitu- 
tional duty, I advise that the Congress declare the recent course of the 
Imperial German Government to be in fact nothing less than war 
against the government and people of the United States; that it for- 
mally accept the status of belligerent which has thus been thrust 
upon it; and that it take immediate steps not only to put the country 
in a more thorough state of defense but also to exert all its power and 
employ all its resources to bring the Government of the German 
Empire to terms and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the utmost prac- 
ticable codperation in counsel and action with the governments now 
at war with Germany, and, as incident to that, the extension to those 
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Governments of the most liberal financial credits, in order that our 
resources may so far as possible be added to theirs. It will involve 
the organization and mobilization of all the material resources of the 
country to supply the materials of war and serve the incidental needs 
of the nation in the most abundant and yet the most economical and 
efficent way possible. It will involve the immediate full equipment 
of the navy in all respects but particularly in supplying it with the 
best means of dealing with the enemy’s submarines. It will involve 
the immediate addition to the armed forces of the United States 
already provided for by law in case of war of at least five hundred 
thousand men, who should, in my opinion, be chosen upon the prin- 
ciple of universal liability to service, and also the authorization of sub- 
sequent additional increments of equal force so soon as they may be 
needed and can be handled in training. It will involve also, of course, 
the granting of adequate credits to the Government, sustained, I hope, 
so far as they can equitably be sustained by the present generation, 
by well conceived taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation because it 
seems to me that it would be most unwise to base the credits which 
will now be necessary entirely on money borrowed. It is our duty, 
I most respectfully urge, to protect our people so far as we may 
against the very serious hardships and evils which would be likely 
to arise out of the inflation which would be produced by vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which these things are to be 
accomplished we should keep constantly in mind the wisdom of inter- 
fering as little as possible in our own preparation and in the equip- 
ment of our own military forces with the duty—for it will be a very 
practical duty—of supplying the nations already at war with Ger- 
many with the materials which they can obtain only from us or by 
our assistance. They are in the field and we should help them in 
every way to be effc:tive there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the several execu- 
tive departments of the Government, for the consideration of your 
committees, measures for the accomplishment of the several objects 
I have mentioned. I hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with 
them as having been framed after very careful thought by the branch 
of the Government upon which the responsibility of conducting the 
war and safeguarding the nation will most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, let 
us be very clear, and make very clear to all the world. what our motives 
and our objects are. My own thought has not been driven from its 
habitual and normal course by the unhappy events of the last two 
months, and I do not believe that the thought of the nation has been 
altered or clouded by them. I have exactly the same things in mind 
now that I had in mind when I addressed the Senate on the twenty- 
second of January last ; the same that I had in mind when I addressed 
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the Congress on the third of February and on the twenty-sixth of 
February. Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and justice in the life of the world as against selfish and 
autocratic power and to set up amongst the really free and self-gov- 
erned peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of action 
as will henceforth ensure the observance of those principles. Neutral- 
ity is no longer feasible or desirable where the peace of the world is 
involved and the freedom of its peoples, and the menace to that peace 
and freedom lies in the existence of autocratic governments backed 
by organized force which is controlled wholly by their will, not by 
the will of their people. We have seen the last of neutrality in such 
circumstances. We are at the beginning of an age in which it will 
be insisted that the same standards of conduct and of responsibility 
for wrong done shall be observed among nations and their govern- 
ments that are observed among the individual citizens of civilized 
states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
towards them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon 
their impulse that their government acted in entering this war. It 
was not with their previous knowledge or approval. It was a war 
determined upon as wars used to be determined upon in the old, 
unhappy days when peoples were nowhere consulted by their rulers 
and wars were provoked and waged in the interest of dynasties or of 
little groups of ambitious men who were accustomed to use their fel- 
low men as pawns and tools. Self-governed nations do not fill their 
neighbor states with spies or set the course of intrigue to bring about 
some critical posture of affairs which will give them an opportunity 
to strike and make conquest. Such designs can be successfully worked 
out only under cover and where no one has the right to ask questions. 
Cunningly contrived plans of deception or aggression, carried, it may 
be, from generation to generation, can be worked out and kept from 
the light only within the privacy of courts or behind the carefully 
guarded confidences of a narrow and privileged class. They are 
happily impossible where public opinion commands and insists upon 
full information concerning all the nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except by 
a partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic government could 
be trusted to keep faith within it or observe its covenants. It must 
be a league of honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat 
its vitals away ; the plottings of inner circles who could plan what they 
would and render account to no one would be a corruption seated at 
its very heart. Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their 
honor steady to a common end and prefer the interests of mankind 
to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been added to 
our hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful and 
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heartening things that have been happening within the last few weeks 
in Russia? Russia was known by those who knew it best to have 
been always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital habits of her 
thought, in all the intimate relationships of her people that spoke their 
natural instinct, their habitual attitude towards life. The autocracy 
that crowned the summit of her political structure, long as it had 
stood and terrible as was the reality of its power, was not in fact 
Russian in origin, character, or purpose; and now it has been shaken 
off and the great, generous Russian people have been added in all 
their naive majesty and might to the forces that are fighting for 
freedom in the world, for justice, and for peace. Here is a fit partner 
for a League of Honor. 

One of the things that has served to convince us that the Prus- 
sian autocracy was not and could never be our friend is that from the 
very outset of the present war it has filled our unsuspecting com- 
munities and even our offices of government with spies and set crim- 
inal intrigues everywhere afoot against our national unity of counsel, 
our peace within and without, our industries and our commerce. 
Indeed it is now evident that its spies were here even before the war 
began; and it is unhappily not a matter of conjecture but a fact 
proved in our courts of justice that the intrigues which have more 
than once come perilously near to disturbing the peace and dislo- 
eating the industries of the country have been carried on at the 
instigation, with the support, and even under the personal direction 
of official agents of the Imperial Government accredited to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Even in checking these things and 
trying to extirpate them we have sought to put the most generous 
interpretation possible upon them because we knew that their source 
lay, not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the German people 
towards us (who were, no doubt, as ignorant of them as we ourselves 
were), but only in the selfish designs of a Government that did what 
it pleased and told its people nothing. But they have played their 
part in serving to convince us at last that that Government entertains 
no real friendship for us and means to act against our peace and 
security at its convenience. That it means to stir up enemies against 
us at our very doors the intercepted note to the German Minister at 
Mexico City is eloquent evidence. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we 
know that in such a government, following such methods, we can never 
have a friend; and that in the presence of its organized power, always 
lying in wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, there can be 
no assured security for the democratic governments of the world. We 
are now about to accept gauge of battle with this natural foe to 
liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the nation to 
eheck and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are glad, now 
that we see the facts with no veil of false pretense about them, to 
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fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and for the liberation 
of its peoples, the German peoples included: for the rights of nations 
great and small and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their 
way of life and of obedience. The world must be made safe for democ- 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the tested foundations of 
political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no 
material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We 
are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall 
be satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as the faith 
and the freedom of nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish object, 
seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish to share with 
all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, conduct our operations as 
belligerents without passion and ourselves observe with proud 
punctilio the principles of right and of fair play we profess to be 
fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the governments allied with the Imperial 
Government of Germany because they have not made war upon us 
or challenged us to defend our right and our honor. The Austro- 
Hungarian Government has, indeed, avowed its unqualified endorse- 
ment and acceptance of the reckless and lawless submarine warfare 
adopted now without disguise by the Imperial German Government, 
and it has therefore not been possible for this Government to receive 
Count Tarnowski, the Ambassador recently accredited to this Gov- 
ernment by the Imperial and Royal Government of Austria-Hungary ; 
but that Government has not actually engaged in warfare against 
citizens of the United States on the seas, and I take the liberty, 
for the present at least, of postponing a discussion of our rela- 
tions with the authorities at Vienna. We enter this war only where 
we are clearly forced into it because there are no other means of 
defending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as belligerents 
in a high spirit of right and fairness because we act without animus, 
not in enmity towards a people or with the desire to bring any injury 
or disadvantage upon them, but only in armed opposition to an 
irresponsible government which has thrown aside all considerations 
of humanity and of right and is running amuck. We are, let me say 
again, the sincere friends of the German people, and shall desire 
nothing so much as the early reéstablishment of intimate relations 
of mutual advantage between us,—however hard it may be for them, 
for the time being, to believe that this is spoken from our hearts. We 
have borne with their present government through all these bitter 
months because of that friendship,—exercising a patience and for- 
bearance which would otherwise have been impossible. We shall, 
happily, still have an opportunity to prove that friendship in our daily 
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attitude and actions toward the millions of men and women of Ger- 
man birth and native sympathy who live amongst us and share our 
life, and we shall be proud to prove it toward all who are in fact loyal 
to their neighbors and to the Government in the hour of test. They 
are, most of them, as true and loyal Americans as if they had never 
known any other fealty or allegiance. They will be prompt to stand 
with us in rebuking and restraining the few who may be of a different 
mind and purpose. If there should be disloyalty, it will be dealt 
with with a firm hand of stern repression; but, if it lifts its head at 
all, it will lift it only here and there and without countenance except 
from a lawless and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, Gentlemen of the Congress, 
which I have performed in thus addressing you. There are, it may 
be, many months of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fear- 
ful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be 
in the balance. But the right is more precious than peace, and we 
shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts,—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have voice in their own governments, for the rights and liberties 
of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives 
and our fortunes, everything that we are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the 


principles that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she 
has treasured. God helping her, she can do not other. 
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PART XVI. 


SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 


Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBAssyY, 
Vienna, February 1, 1917. 
Following is text of note received from Minister for Foreign 


Affairs yesterday : 


January thirty-first. 
The undersigned Minister of the Imperial and Royal Household 
and of Foreign Affairs had the honor to receive the communication 
of the twenty-second instant in which His Excellency Frederic Court- 
land Penfield had the kindness to communicate the message which 
the President of the United States of America addressed to the 
American Senate on the same day. 

The Imperial and Royal Government did not fail to subject to 
an attentive consideration the contents of this significant manifesta- 
tion full of high moral earnestness. It does not fail to recognize the 
sublime aims which the President had in view, but before all else must 
point out that Mr. Wilson’s desire to pave the way for a permanent 
peace appears even now frustrated through the rejection which the 
offer of peace by Austria-Hungary and its allies has experienced at the 
hand of the enemy. 

In August, 1914, Austria-Hungary and its allies took up the strug- 
gle which was forced upon them. The consciousness that it was a 
question of time, defense of their existence and vital interests, gave 
them strength to withstand the numerical superiority of their enemies 
and to achieve successes which those of the adversary cannot approach. 
In thirty months of war these successes have been strengthened and 
increased. In the same measure in which the enemy’s plans of con- 
quest have come to naught, Austria-Hungary and its allies were able 
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to consider their purely defense aims as achieved. This moderate 
conception and the wish to avoid further useless bloodshed, led to 
the peace offer of the four allied powers. Their adversaries, blinded 
by the delusion that they can even yet give a favorable turn to the 
course of events and annihilate us, have bluntly rejected this offer. 
They have demanded terms for the conclusion of peace which would 
assume the complete overthrow of the four allied powers and 
annihilation for their aims. 

God and the world are witness as to who bears the guilt for the 
continuation of the war. In view of the intention of the enemy to 
conquer the armies of Austria-Hungary and its allies, to destroy their 
fleets and starve their peoples, the struggle must take its course on 
land and sea with all, even the sharpest weapons. The increased use 
of all means of warfare alone makes a shortening of the war possible. 
The enemies have already been intent upon stopping the maritime 
traffic of Austria-Hungary and its allies and preventing all importa- 
tion by these powers. As on the other seas so also in the Adriatic 
they have torpedoed without warning hospital ships such as the 
Electra and unarmed passenger steamers such as the Dubrovnik, 
the Biokovo, the Daniel Ernoe and the Zagreb. Austria-Hungary 
and its allies of their part will henceforth apply the same method in 
that they will cut off Great Britain, France and Italy from all mari- 
time traffic and for the accomplishment of their purpose will from 
February 1, 1917, prevent by every means any navigation whatso- 
ever within a definite closed area. 

In the execution of this intention all maritime traffic within the 
closed areas around about Great Britain, France and Italy and in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, as below designated and shown upon the two 
inclosed charts, will from February first, 1917, be opposed without 
further ado with all weapons. 

One. Closed area in the North: This area is bounded by line 
twenty sea miles distant along the coast of Holland to the Terschelling 
Lightship by the meridian of longitude of the Terschelling Lightship 
to Odsire, a line from there through the position sixty-two degrees 
north latitude zero degree longitude to sixty-two degrees north, five 
degrees west further to a point three sea miles south of southern 
extremity of the Faroe Islands, from there through a point sixty-two 
degrees north latitude, ten degrees west longitude, to sixty-one degrees 
north latitude, fifteen degrees west longitude, then fifty-seven degrees 
north latitude, twenty degrees west longitude, to forty-seven degrees 
latitude north, twenty degrees west longitude, further to forty-three 
degrees north latitude, fifteen degrees west longitude, then along the 
parallel of forty-three degrees north latitude to twenty sea miles from 
Cape Finistere and all a distance of twenty sea miles along the north 
coast of Spain to the French boundary. 

Two. The Mediterranean is declared to be a war zone. There 
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remains open for neutral navigation the sea area west of the line Pt. 
de L’Espifuetti to thirty-eight degrees twenty minutes north latitude 
and six degrees east longitude, as well as north and west of a strip 
sixty sea miles broad along the north African coast beginning at two 
degrees west longitude. 

To connect this area with Greece a strip twenty sea miles wide 
runs in a northerly or easterly direction along the following line: 

Thirty-eight degrees north latitude and six degrees east longitude 
to thirty-eight degrees north latitude and ten degrees east longitude 
to thirty-seven degrees north latitude and eleven degrees thirty min- 
utes east longitude to thirty-four degrees north latitude and eleven 
degrees thirty minutes east longitude to thirty-four degrees north 
latitude and twenty-two degrees thirty minutes east longitude; there 
runs from here a strip twenty miles wide to the westward of twenty- 
two degrees thirty minutes east longitude into the Greek territorial 
waters. 

Neutrals’ ships which navigate these areas do so at their own 
risk. 

Although provision has been made to spare during a suitable 
period neutral ships which in making passage to ports within the 
closed areas have arrived in the vicinity thereof on February first 
yet it is urgently to be advised that they be warned by all available 
means and diverted elsewhere. 

Neutral ships lying in ports on the closed areas can still leave 
these areas with the same security if they depart before the fifth of 
February and take the shortest course to free waters. 

This decision has also been made by Austria-Hungary with the 
intention of shortening the struggle by effective means of warfare 
and approaching a peace for which it, as distinguished from its 
opponents, contemplates moderate conditions which are not guided 
by ideas of destruction now as hitherto animated by the intention that 
the ultimate aim of this war is not one of conquest but the free assured 
development of its own as well as of other states. 

Sustained by the confidence in the proved valor and efficiency 
of their military and naval forces and steeled by the necessity to 
frustrate the destructive designs of the enemy, Austria-Hungary 
and its allies enter upon this forthcoming earnest phase of the strug- 
gle with bitter determination, but also with the certainty that it will 
lead to successes which will finally decide the struggle of years and 
thereby justify the sacrifice of wealth and blood. 

In requesting His Excellency, the Ambassador of the United 
States of America, to be good enough to communicate the foregoing 
to the Government of the United States of America the undersigned 


avails himself, etcetera. 
PENFIELD. 
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The Secretary of State to Ambassador Penfield. 
[Telegram—Paraphrase. } 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 14, 1917. 

Mr. Lansing states that the Government of the United States, in 
a note dated December 6, 1915, concerning the attack on the vessel 
Ancona, the Austro-Hungarian Government’s attention was called to 
the views of the United States Government on submarine operations 
in naval warfare which had been expressed in positive terms to 
Austria-Hungary’s ally and of which it was presumed the Govern- 
ment of Austria-Hungary had full knowledge. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government in its reply of December 15, 1915, stated that it was not 
in possession of authentic knowledge of all of the pertinent correspond- 
ence of the Government of the United States nor was it the opinion 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government that such knowledge would suf- 
fice to cover the case of the vessel Ancona, which essentially differed 
in character from the cases under discussion with the German Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, in its note of December 29, replying to the 
United States Government’s note of December 19, 1915, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government stated ‘‘. . . as concerns the principle 
expressed in the very esteemed note that hostile private ships, in so far 
as they do not flee or offer resistance, may not be destroyed without 
the persons on board having been placed in safety, the Imperial and 
Royal Government is able substantially to assent to this view of the 
Washington Cabinet.’’ 

Moreover, the Government of Austria-Hungary in January, 1916, 
in the case of the vessel Persia, stated in effect that, while nv informa- 
tion concerning the sinking of the vessel Persia had been received by 
the Austro-Hungarian Government yet, in case its responsibility was 
involved, the principles agreed to in the case of the Ancona would 
guide the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

Within the period of one month thereafter the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, coincidently with the German Government’s declaration 
of February 10, 1916, regarding the treatment of armed merchant ves- 
sels, announced that ‘‘ All merchant vessels armed with cannon for 
whatever purpose, by this very fact lose the character of peaceable 
vessels,’’ and that ‘‘Under these conditions orders have been given 
to Austro-Hungarian naval forces to treat such ships as belligerent 
vessels. ’’ 
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Conformable to this declaration a number of vessels having Ameri- 
cans on board have been sunk in the Mediterranean, presumably by 
submarines belonging to Austria-Hungary, some of which were tor- 
pedoed without warning by submarines flying the flag of Austria, as 
in the cases of the British vessels Welsh Prince and Secondo. Con- 
cerning these cases, so far no information has been elicited and no 
reply has been made to inquiries made through the American ambas- 
sador at Vienna. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government announced to the Government 
of the United States on January 31, 1917, coincidently with the Ger- 
man declaration of submarine danger zones in waters washing the 
coasts of the countries of the Entente Powers, that Austria-Hungary 
and its allies would from the first of February ‘‘prevent by every 
means any navigation whatsoever within a definite closed area.’’ 

It seems fair to conclude from the foregoing that the pledge given 
in the case of the vessel Ancona and confirmed in the ease of the vessel 
Persia is essentially the same as the pledge given in the Austro- 
Hungarian Government’s note of May 4, 1916, viz.: ‘‘In accordance 
with the general principles of visit and search and destruction of 
merchant vessels recognized by international law, such vessels, both 
within and without the area declared as a naval war zone, shall not be 
sunk without warning and without saving human lives, unless these 
ships attempt to escape or offer resistance,’’ and that the declarations 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government of February 10, 1916, and 
January 31, 1917, have modified this pledge to a greater or less extent. 
Therefore, in view of the uncertainty in regard to the interpretation 
to be placed upon those declarations and in particular this later decla- 
ration it is important that the Government of the United States be 
advised clearly and definitely of the attitude of the Government of 
Austria-Hungary concerning the prosecution of submarine warfare 
in these circumstances. Mr. Penfield is directed to present this mat- 
ter orally to the Austrian Government and to inquire as to whether 
the pledge given in the cases of the vessels Ancona and Persia is to 
be interpreted as modified or withdrawn by the declarations of the 
10th of February, 1916, and the 31st of January, 1917, and he may 
deliver to the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs a paraphrase of 
this instruction, leaving the quoted texts verbatim, if after his con- 
versation such action seems advisable. 
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Ambassador Penfield to the Secretary of State. 
[ Telegram. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, March 2, 1917. 
Following is aide mémoire handed me by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to-day : 


From the aide mémoire of the American Embassy in Vienna of 
February 18, 1917, the Imperial and Royal Minister for Foreign 
Affairs understands that, in view of the declarations made by the 
Imperial and Royal Government on February 10, 1916, and January 
31, 1917, the Washington Cabinet is in doubt as to the attitude which 
Austria-Hungary intends to adopt from now on in the conduct of the 
submarine warfare, and whether the assurance given by the Imperial 
and Royal Government to the Washington Cabinet in the course of 
negotiations in the cases of the ships Ancona and Persia has not per- 
haps been altered or withdrawn by the aforesaid declarations. 

The Imperial and Royal Government is willingly ready to com- 
ply with the wish of the American Government that these doubts be 
removed by a definite and clear statement. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government may be permitted, in the first 
place, in all brevity to discuss the methods practiced by the Entente 
Powers in the conduct of naval warfare, because these methods consti- 
tute the point of departure of the more severe submarine warfare put 
into operation by Austria-Hungary and her allies, and because thereby 
the attitude which the Imperial and Royal Government has so far 
adopted in the questions arising therefrom is elucidated. 

When Great Britain entered into war against the Central Powers, 
only a few years had elapsed since that memorable time when she, in 
common with the other states, had, at The Hague, begun to lay down 
the fundaments of a modern law of maritime warfare; soon there- 
after the English Government had assembled in London representa- 
tives of the great naval powers to complete The Hague work, prin- 
cipally in the sense of an equitable settlement between the interests of 
belligerents and neutrals. The nations were not long to enjoy the 
unanticipated successes of these efforts, which accomplished nothing 
less than an agreement upon a code which was suitable to give 
validity to the principle of the freedom of the sea and the interests 
of neutrals even in time of war. 

The United Kingdom had hardly decided to participate in the war 
before it began to break through the bounds placed upon it by the 
code of international law. While the Central Powers immediately 
at the beginning of the war had declared their intention of adhering 
to the Declaration of London, which also bore the signature of the 
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British delegate, England cast aside the most important provisions 
of this declaration. In the endeavor to cut the Central Powers off 
from importation by sea, Great Britain extended the list of contra- 
band step by step until it included everything now required for sup- 
porting human life. Then Great Britain laid over the coasts of the 
North Sea, which also constitute an important transit gate for the 
sea commerce of Austria-Hungary, a closure which she designated 
as a ‘‘blockade’’ in order to prevent the entrance into Germany of all 
goods still lacking in the list of contraband, as well as to stop all 
sea traffic of neutrals with those coasts and to prevent all exportation 
whatsoever from them. That this closure stands in the most glaring 
contradiction to the traditional right of blockade established by inter- 
national treaties has been pointed out by the President of the United 
States of America himself, in words which will continue to live in 
the history of international law. By the illegal hindrance of exporta- 
tion from the Central Powers, Great Britain intended to bring to a 
standstill the countless factories and concerns which the industrious 
and highly developed peoples had created in the heart of Europe, and 
to bring their workmen to idleness and thus incite them to insurrection 
and revolt. And when Austria-Hungary’s southern neighbor entered 
the ranks of the enemies of the Central Powers her first act, indeed 
following the example of her allies, was to declare a blockade of the 
entire coast of her enemy in disregard of the provisions of law in 
the creation of which Italy a short time previously had actively par- 
ticipated. Austria-Hungary did not fail at once to point out to the 
neutral powers that this blockade was void of all legal effectiveness. 
The Central Powers have hesitated more than two years. Not 
until then, and after mature consideration of the pros and cons, did 
they resort to repaying like with like and pressing their opponents 
hard at sea. As the only ones of the belligerents who had done every- 
thing to assure the validity of the treaties which were intended to 
guarantee the freedom of the sea to the neutrals they bitterly felt the 
compulsion of the hour which forced them to violate this freedom ; but 
they took the step in order to fulfill an imperative duty toward their 
peoples and with the conviction that it was adapted to bring about the 
ultimate victory of the freedom of seas. The declarations which they 
promulgated on the last day of January of this year were only appar- 
ently directed against the rights of the neutrals; in truth they serve 
the reéstablishment of these rights which the enemies have incessantly 
violated and which they would destroy forever should they be vic- 
torious. Thus the submarines surrounding the coasts of England 
announce to the nations who have need of the sea—and who has not 
need of it?—that the day is no longer distant when the flags of all 
States will peacefully wave over the seas in the splendor of newly 
acquired freedom. 
The hope may well be entertained that this announcement will find 
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response everywhere where neutral peoples live, and that it will 
be particularly understood by the great people of the United 
States of America, whose most competent representative has in 
the course of this war advocated in flaming words the freedom of 
the sea as the street of all nations. If the people and Gov- 
ernment of the Union keep in mind that the ‘‘blockade’’ laid by 
Great Britain is calculated not only to subjugate the Central Powers 
by hunger but ultimately to bring the seas under her supremacy 
and in this way to establish her stewardship over all nations, 
while on the other hand the isolation of England and her allies 
only serves to make these powers amenable to a peace with honor and 
to guarantee to all nations the freedom of navigation and sea trade 
and thus an assured existence, the question as te which of the two 
belligerent parties has the right on its side is already decided. Al- 
though it is far from the intentions of the Central Powers to court 
allies in their struggle, they, however, believe that they may lay claim 
to the neutrals appreciating their endeavor to restore the principles 
of international law and equality of rights of nations in the interest 
of all. 

In proceeding to answer the question asked in the above-mentioned 
aide mémoire of February eighteenth of this year, the Imperial and 
Royal Government desires first of all to remark that in the exchange 
of notes in the cases of the Ancona and Persia it had restricted. itself 
to taking a position with respect to the concrete questions which 
had arisen on those occasions without setting forth its fundamental 
legal views. However, in the note of December twenty-ninth, nineteen 
fifteen, in the case of the Ancona is reserved to itself the right to dis- 
cuss at a later date the difficult questions of international law con- 
nected with submarine warfare. In returning to this reservation and 
subjecting the question of the sinking of enemy ships alluded to in 
that aide mémoire to a short discussion, it is guided by the wish to 
show the American Government that it now as hitherto firmly adheres 
to the assurance given by it as well as by the endeavor to prevent 
misunderstandings between the Monarchy and the American. Union 
by means of an elucidation of that question arising from submarine 
warfare, which is most important on account of its bearing upon the 
demands of humanity. 

Above all the Imperial and Royal Government would wish to em- 
phasize that also according to its view the principle established by the 
American Government and represented by it in several learned docu- 
ments, that enemy merchant ships, except in cases of attempted flight 
or resistance, may not be destroyed without the safety of persons 
on board having been provided for, constitutes, so to say, the kernel 
of the entire matter. Considered from a higher standpoint, this prin- 
ciple can certainly be incorporated into a broader embodiment of 
ideas, and in this manner its sphere of application more precisely 
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delimited. From the demands of humanity, which the Imperial and 
Royal Government and the Washington Cabinet take in the same man- 
ner as a guiding rule, the more general principle may be deduced 
that in the execution of the right to destroy enemy merchant ships the 
loss of human life should be avoided in so far as this is in any way 
possible. <A belligerent can do justice to this principle only by issuing 
a warning before the execution of the right. In this respect he can 
adopt the course pointed out by the said principle of the American 
Government, according to which the commanding officer of the man- 
of-war himself issues the warning to the vessel to be sunk in order that 
the crew and passengers can still at the last moment effect their 
safety ; or the Government of a belligerent state can, if it recognizes 
this as an unavoidable necessity of war, issue the warning with full 
effect even before the departure of the ship which is to be sunk; or, 
finally, it can, in setting into operation a comprehensive measure for 
combating the enemy’s sea trade, make use of a general warning 
intended for all enemy ships coming under consideration. 

The American Government itself has recognized that the prin- 
ciple that the safety of persons on board is to be provided for under- 
goes exceptions. The Imperial and Royal Government believes that 
the destruction without warning is not merely admissible in case the 
ship flees or offers resistance. It appears to it, to give an example, 
that also the character of the ship itself must be taken into considera- 
tion: Merchant or other private ships which place themselves in the 
service of a belligerent as transport, dispatch ship or the like which 
earry military crews or armaments with which to commit hostilities 
of whatever character may indeed be destroyed without further ado 
according to existing laws. The Imperial and Royal Government 
need not recall the case in which a belligerent is freed from every 
consideration for human life when its opponent sinks enemy merchant 
ships without previous warning, as has occurred in the already re- 
peatedly censured cases of the ships Elektra, Dubrovnik, Zagreb, etc., 
as notwithstanding its undeniable right in this respect it has never 
repaid like with like. In the whole course of the war Austro-Hun- 
garian men-of-war have not destroyed a single enemy merchant ship 
without previous warning although such warning may have been 
general. 

The oft-mentioned principle of the American Government also 
admits of several interpretations, particularly in so far as it leaves it 
questionable whether, as is asserted from many a quarter, only an 
armed resistance justifies the destruction of a ship with persons on 
board or a resistance of another character such as perhaps occurs 
when the crew intentionally fails to place the passengers in boats 
(Ancona case) or when the passengers themselves refuse to take to the 
boats. In the opinion of the Imperial and Royal Government the 
destruction of the warned ship without rescue of the persons on board 
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is also admissible in cases of the latter character, as otherwise it would 
lie in the hands of every passenger to nullify the right of sinking 
belonging to the belligerent. Furthermore, it may be pointed out 
that there is no unanimity as to cases in which the destruction of 
enemy merchant vessels is admissible. 

In the opinion of the Imperial and Royal Government the obliga- 
tion of issuing the warning immediately before the sinking of the ship 
leads on the one hand to asperities which might be avoided, but on 
the other hand it is also under circumstances adapted to prejudice 
the justified interests of the belligerents. In the first place it cannot 
be ignored that the rescue of persons at sea is almost always left to 
blind chance as only the choice remains either of taking them on 
board of the man-of-war which is exposed to every hostile influence or 
of exposing them to the danger of the elements in small boats and 
that it therefore far better complies with the principles of humanity 
to restrain the persons from making use of endangered ships by a 
timely issued warning; but, furthermore, the Imperial and Royal 
Government, despite mature examination of all the legal questions 
coming into consideration, could not be convinced that subjects of a 
neutral state possess a claim to travel unmolested on enemy ships. 

The principle that neutrals even in time of war enjoy the advan- 
tages of the freedom of the sea obtains only for neutral ships, not 
also for neutral persons on board of enemy ships. For, as is known, 
belligerents are entitled to prevent enemy navigation as far as they 
are able. Possessing the requisite means of war, they may in doing 
so, if they consider it necessary for the attainment of their war aims, 
forbid enemy merchant ships the navigation of the sea at risk of 
immediate destruction provided they only previously announce their 
intention, in order that everyone whether enemy or neutral be enabled 
to avoid placing his life in jeopardy. But even should doubt arise as 
to the justification of such a procedure and the opponent perhaps 
threaten with retaliation, this would be an affair to be settled only 
between the belligerents who, as is recognized, are entitled to make the 
high sea a theater of their military enterprises, to prevent every 
disturbance of these enterprises and sovereignly decide what measures 
are to be adopted against enemy navigation. In such a case the 
neutrals have no other legitimate interest, and therefore no other legal 
claim, than that the belligerent give them timely notification of the 
prohibition directed against the enemy in order that they may avoid 
intrusting their persons or property to enemy ships. 

The Imperial and Royal Government may therefore well assume 
that the Washington Cabinet agrees to the foregoing arguments 
which according to its firm conviction are incontestable, as a refuta- 
tion of their correctness would without doubt be tantamount to— 
which surely does not accord with the views of the American Gov- 
ernment—the neutrals being at liberty to meddle in the military 
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operations of the belligerents, indeed ultimately to set themselves as 
judges as to what means of war may be employed against the enemy. 
Also it would appear to be a glaring incongruity if a neutral govern- 
ment should, only for the purpose of enabling its subjects to travel 
on enemy ships while they could just as well and indeed with far 
greater safety use neutral ships, stay the arm of a belligerent power 
which is perhaps fighting for its existence. To say nothing of door 
and gate being opened to the most serious abuses if one would wish 
to compel a belligerent to lower his weapons before every neutral 
who felt inclined to make use of the enemy vessels on his business or 
pleasure voyages. There has never been the slightest doubt that neu- 
tral subjects must themselves bear all injuries sustained in conse- 
quence of entering a region on land where military operations are 
taking place. There is evidently no reason whatsoever for permitting 
another code to pertain for maritime warfare especially as the Second 
Peace Conference expressed the wish that pending a treaty regula- 
tion of maritime warfare the powers might apply to it as far as 
possible the existing law for land warfare. 

In the sense of the foregoing the rule that the warning must be ad- 
dressed to the ship itself which is to be sunk undergoes exceptions 
of various natures; under certain circumstances as in the cases of 
flight and resistance set forth by the American Government the ship 
may be sunk without any warning; in other cases a warning is neces- 
sary before the departure of the ship. The Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment may therefore state that whatever position the Washington 
Cabinet may take with respect to the various questions here raised, 
particularly with reference to the protection against endangering neu- 
trals, it is essentially of one mind with the American Government. 
But it has not contented itself in the course of the present war with 
converting the views represented by it into action but going still 
further has accommodated its conduct with scrupulous care to the 
principle set up by the Washington Cabinet although the assurance 
given by it had only been to the effect that ‘‘it is able to agree in sub- 
stance to the views of the American Government.’’ The Imperial 
and Royal Government would greet it with particular satisfaction if 
the Washington Cabinet should be inclined to support it in its en- 
deavor which is borne by the warmest feelings of humanity to guard 
American citizens from dangers at sea by instructing and warning of 
its citizens. 

As to the circular note verbale of February tenth, 1916, concern- 
ing the treatment of armed merchant ships the Imperial and Royal 
Government must certainly state that it, as is also intimated in the 
foregoing, is of the opinion that the arming of merchant vessels even 
only for purposes of defense against the execution of the right of 
capture is not founded on modern international law. According to 
every rule a man-of-war is obliged to meet an enemy merchant ves- 
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sel in a peaceable manner. She has to stop the vessel by means of 
prescribed signs, enter into communication with the captain, examine 
the ship’s papers, take a protocol, and if necessary an inventory, ete. 
But the fulfillment of these duties presupposes that the man-of-war 
will possess entire certainty that the merchant ship will on its part 
meet her pacifically. However such a certainty doubtless does not 
exist if the merchant ship carries an armament sufficient to combat 
the man-of-war. A man-of-war, however, can hardly be expected to 
execute her office under the muzzles of hostile guns, be they brought 
on board for whatsoever purpose. Not to mention the fact that not- 
withstanding all contrary asserverations, merchant vessels of the En- 
tente Powers as has been shown are provided with guns for offensive 
purposes and also make use of them for such purposes. It would also 
be ignoring the duties of humanity if the crews of men-of-war would 
be required to expose themselves to the weapons of the enemy without 
defending themselves. No state can estimate the duties of humanity 
towards the competent defenders of the fatherland lower than the 
duties towards citizens of foreign powers. 

According to its conviction, the Imperial and Royal Government 
would therefore have been able to proceed from the fact that its 
promise given to the Washington Cabinet did not from the outset ex- 
tend to armed merchant vessels since these according to existing laws, 
which restrict hostilities to the organized armed forces, are to be 
regarded as filibuster ships which are subject to summary destruc- 
tion. As history teaches, it has according to universal international 
law never been admissible for merchant ships to resist the execution 
of the right of capture by men-of-war. But even if a provision of 
law to this effect could be produced it would not thereby be proven 
that the ships might provide themselves with arms. It is also to be 
taken into consideration that the arming of merchant ships must en- 
tirely transform maritime warfare and that this transformation can- 
not be in accord with the views of those who are endeavoring to en- 
force the principles of humanity in maritime warfare. In fact, since 
the abolition of privateering a few years ago no Government has even 
in the slightest degree thought of arming merchant vessels. In the 
entire course of the Second Peace Conference which concerned itself 
with all questions of the law of maritime warfare there was not a 
single word mentioned of arming merchant vessels. Only a single 
time and that in an incidental manner has there been an assertion 
which is of interest in this matter, and it is characteristic that it was 
a high British naval officer who frankly declared: (following in 
French) ‘‘When a man-of-war proposes to stop and visit a merchant 
vessel the commanding officer before lowering a boat will fire a gun. 
The firing of a gun is the best guarantee that can be given. Mer- 
chant vessels have no guns on board’’ (end French). 

Nevertheless Austria-Hungary has also adhered to its promise in 
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this question; in the circular note verbale referred to, the neutrals 
were timely warned against intrusting their persons and goods to 
armed ships; also the announced measure was not put into operation 
immediately, but a delay was accorded in order to enable the neutrals 
to leave the armed ships upon which they had already embarked. 
Finally the Austro-Hungarian men-of-war have instructions even in 
case of encountering armed enemy merchant vessels to be mindful 
of issuing a warning and of saving the persons on board if this 
should be possible under the existing circumstances. 

The statement of the American Embassy that the armed British 
steamers Secondo and Welsh Prince had been sunk by Austro-Hun- 
gariap s"bmarines is based upon an error. The Imperial and Royal 
Gover.....nt has in the meantime been informed that Austro-Hun- 
garian men-of-war took no part in the sinking of these steamers. 

In the same manner as in the oft-mentioned circular note verbale, 
the Imperial and Royal Government—and in this connection it re- 
turns to the question of the more severe submarine warfare discussed 
at the beginning of this aide mémoire—in establishing a proper term 
issued a warning addressed to the neutrals in its declaration of Janu- 
ary 31st, of this year; indeed the entire declaration is essentially 
nothing else than a warning to the effect that no merchant ship may 
navigate the sea zones accurately defined in the declaration. Further- 
more, Austro-Hungarian men-of-war are instructed to warn merchant 
vessels when possible even when encountered in these zones as well 
as to provide for the safety of crews and passengers. Indeed, the 
Imperial and Royal Government is in the possession of numerous re- 
ports that the crews and passengers of ships which have been de- 
stroyed in these zones have been rescued. The Imperial and Royal 
Government is however unable to accept a responsibility for the pos- 
sible loss of human life which nevertheless may result from the de- 
struction of armed ships or ships encountered in the closed zones. 
Moreover, it may be remarked that Austro-Hungarian submarines are 
operating only in the Adriatic and in the Mediterranean, and that 
therefore a prejudicing of American interests by Austro-Hungarian 
men-of-war is hardly to be feared. 

After all that has been set forth at the beginning of this aide 
mémoire an assurance is not actually necessary that the closing of the 
sea zones designated in the declaration in no way serves the purpose 
of destroying or even endangering human life but that it, aside from 
the higher purpose of sparing mankind further suffering through 
a shortening of the war, is only designed to place in the same position 
of isolation Great Britain and her allies who without having laid 
an effective blockade over the coasts of the Central Powers are pre- 
venting sea traffic of the neutrals with these powers and through the 
pressure make the former amenable to a peace which brings with 
it the guarantee of durability. That Austria-Hungary hereby em- 
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ploys other means of war than her opponents is chiefly due to cir- 
cumstances over which man is given no power. The Imperial and 
Royal Government is however conscious that it has made all pro- 
visions lying within its power for the prevention of the loss of human 
life. It would most quickly and surely achieve this aim striven for 
in the isolation of the Western Powers if not a single human life 
should be lost or endangered in those sea zones. 

In recapitulating the Imperial and Royal Government is able to 
state that the assurance which it gave the Washington Cabinet in the 
Ancona case and renewed in the Persia case has neither been with- 
drawn nor restricted by its declarations of February 10, 1916, and 
January 31, 1917. Within the boundary of this assurance it will in 
common with its allies henceforth do its utmost to soon restore the 
blessings of peace to the peoples of the world. If in the pursuit of 
this aim, in which it well knows it enjoys the entire sympathy of the 
Washington Cabinet, it finds itself compelled also to prevent neutral 
navigation in certain sea zones, it would not like, in order to justify 
this measure, to refer so much to the conduct of its adversaries, which 
appears to it far from worthy of imitation, as to the fact that Austria- 
Hungary has been placed in a position of self-defense by the stub- 
bornness and hatefulness of her enemies who are bent upon her de- 
struction for which history knows of no more typical example. As the 
Imperial and Royal Government finds exaltation in the consciousness 
that the struggle which Austria-Hungary is conducting serves not 
only the preservation of her vital interests but also the realization 
of the idea of equal rights of all states, it, in this last and most serious 
phase of the war, which as it deeply deplores also demands sacrifices 
from friends, attaches the greatest value to affirming by word and 
deed that the principles of humanity are illuminating its course in 
the same way as the demands of respect for the dignity and interests 
of the neutral peoples. 

PENFIELD. 


Chargé Grew to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Vienna, April 8, 1917. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has just informed me that the dip- 
lomatic relations between the United States and Austria-Hungary are 
broken and has handed me passports for myself and the members of 
the Embassy. He states that we may leave the Monarchy at your con- 
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venience and that every possible courtesy will be extended. Am tele- 

graphing Consuls to arrange their affairs and proceed to Vienna 

with a view to leaving for Switzerland if possible at end of week. 
Following is translation of text of note handed me by Minister: 


IMPERIAL AND Royau MINISTRY OF THE IMPERIAL AND Royat HovusE 
AND OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Vienna, April 8, 1917. 

Since the United States of America has declared that a state of war 
exists between it and The Imperial German Government, Austria- 
Hungary, as ally of the German Empire, has decided to break off the 
diplomatic relations with the United States, and the Imperial and 
Royal Embassy in Washington has been instructed to inform the 
Department of State to that effect. 

While regretting under these circumstances to see a termination 
of the personal relations which he has had the honor to hold with 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America, the undersigned 
does not fail to place at the former’s disposal herewith the passport 
for the departure from Austria-Hungary of himself and the other 
members of the Embassy. 

At the same time the undersigned avails himself of the opportunity 
to renew to the Chargé d’Affaires the expression of his most perfect 


consideration. 
CZERNIN. 


To Mr. Joseph Clark Grew, Chargé d’Affaires of the United States 
of America. 


GREW. 
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PART XVII. 


DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE JOINT 
MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGRESS, DECEMBER 4, 1917.? 


Extract recommending declaration of a state of war with Austria- 
Hungary. 


What shall we do, then, to push this great war of freedom and 
justice to its righteous conclusion? We must clear away with a 
thorough hand all impediments to success and we must make every 
adjustment of law that will facilitate the full and free use of our 
whole capacity and force as a fighting unit. 

One very embarrassing obstacle that stands in our way is that we 
are at war with Germany but not with her allies. I therefore very 
earnestly recommend that the Congress immediately declare the 
United States in a state of war with Austria-Hungary. Does it 
seem strange to you that this should be the conclusion of the argument 
I have just addressed to you? It is not. It is in fact the inevitable 
logic of what I have said. Austria-Hungary is for the time being not 
her own mistress but simply the vassal of the German Government. 
We must face the facts as they are and act upon them without senti- 
ment in this stern business. The Government of Austria-Hungary 
is not acting upon its own initiative or in response to the wishes and 
feelings of its own peoples, but as the instrument of another nation. 
We must meet its force with our own and regard the Central Powers 
as but one. The war can be successfully conducted in no other way. 
The same logic would lead also to a declaration of war against Tur- 
key and Bulgaria. They also are the tools of Germany. But they are 
mere tools and do not yet stand in the direct path of our necessary 
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action. We shall go wherever the necessities of this war carry us, 
but it seems to me that we should go only where immediate and 
practical considerations lead us and not heed any others. 


[PusLic REsoLUTION—No. 17—65rH ConarEss. 


[S. J. Res. 111.] 


Joint Resolution Declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and t.e Government and the people of 
the United States, and making provision to prosecute the same. 


Whereas the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government 
has committed repeated acts of war against the Government and the 
people of the United States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That a state of war is hereby 
declared to exist between the United States of America and the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government; and that the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ 
the entire naval and military forces of the United States and the 
resources of the Government to carry on war against the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government; and to bring the conflict 
to a successful termination all the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of th: United States. 

Approved, December 7, 1917. 
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PART XVIII. 


SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND TURKEY. 


Secretary of Embassy Tarler to the Secretary of State. 


[ Telegram. ] 


No. 2639.] AMERICAN LEGATION, 
Berne, April 20, 1917. 


The Imperial Government has to-day informed the Embassy that 
as the Government of the United States has declared itself to be in a 
state of war with Germany, the Ottoman Government’s ally, it finds 
it necessary to rupture its diplomatic relations with the United 
States to-day. American interests have been confided to the Swedish 


Minister. 
TARLER. 


The Secretary of State to Ambassador Sharp.* 


[ Telegram. ] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 23, 1917. 
Turkey has severed relations with the United States. Suspend 
all activities in her behalf. Follow instructions outlined Depart- 
ment’s telegram February fifth regarding German interests. Inform 


consuls, 
LANSING. 


*Same to London, Athens, Tokyo. 
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